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CHAPTER  I. 

A  FEW  miles  from  the  town  of  Southampton 
there  is  an  old  mansion  house,  which  has  been 
for  centuries  known  as  Madeline  Hall,  in  the 
possession  of  the  De  Versely  family.  It  is  a 
handscmie  building,  surrounded  by  a  finely  tim- 
ber»l  park  of  some  extent,  and  what  is  more 
important,  by  about  12,000  acres  of  land,  which 
also  appertain  to  it.  At  the  period  in  which 
I  commence  this  history,  there  resided  in  this 
mansion  an  elderly  spinster  of  rank,  named  the 
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Honourable  Miss  Delmar,  siAster  of  the  late  Lord 
de  Versely  and  aunt  to  the  present  earl,  and  an 
Honourable  Captain  Delmar,  who  was  the  se- 
cond son  of  the  deceased  nobleman.  This  pro- 
perty belonged  to  the  Honourable  Miss  Delmar, 
and  was  at  her  entire  disposal  upon  her  decease. 
The  Honourable  Captain  Delmar,  at  the  time 
I  am  .speaking  of,  commanded  a  frigate  employed 
upon  what  was  designated  channel  service,  which 
in  those  days  implied  that  the  captain  held  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  he 
voted  with  the  ministry  ;  and  further,  that  his 
vote  might,  when  required >  be  forthcoming, 
the  frigate  was  never  sea-going,  except  during 
the  recess.  It  must  be  admitted  that  H,M, 
ship  Paragon  did  occasionally  get  under  weigh 
and  remained  criiihing  in  sight  of  land  for  two  or 
tliree  days,  until  the  steward  rejiorled  that  the 
milk  provided  for  the  captain's  table  was 
turning  sour;  upon  which  important  infonna- 
lion  the  helm  was  immediately  put  up,  and 
the  frigate,  in  a  case  of  such  extreme  distress. 
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ifould  drop  ber  ancborat  the  nearest  port  nnder 
her  lee.  Now  as  the  Paragon  was  constantly  at 
Spitheaci^  Captain  Deloiar  waa  very  attentjire  in 
vidtiog  his  aunt,  who  UTed  at  Madeline  Hall : 
L  jU-natored  people  asserted^  because  she  tiad  so 
fine  aa  esftate  in  her  own  gift.  Certain  it  i«» 
that  be  would  remain  there  for  weeks,  which 
IgaTe  great  satisfaction  to  the  old  lady,  who 
liked  her  nephew,  liked  attention^  and  was  even 
ao  peculiar  as  to  Uke  sailors.  But  it  must  be 
observed  that  there  was  another  person  at  the 
lannoa  wbo  also  liked  the  captain,  liked  atten- 
tion, and  liked  sailors ;  this  was  Miss  Arabella 
MaaoD,  a  very  pretty  young  woman  of  eighteen 
yeara  of  age,  who  constantly  looked  in  the  glass 
merely  to  ascertain  if  she  had  ever  seen  a  face 
which  she  preferred  to  her  own,  and  who  never 
read  any  novel  without  discmering  that  there 
was  a  remarkable  likeness  between  the  heroine 
and  her  pretty  «lf.  •'  ^^V*    "'"*'*'  ' 

>IiM  Arabella;  Mason  was  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Ibe  atacward  of  the  old  Lord  de  Verseiy, 
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brother  to  the  Honourable  Miss  Delmar,  and 
was  much  respected  by  his  U>rdship  for  his 
fidelity  and  his  knowledge  of  business,  in  the 
transaction  of  which  he  fellj  for  he  was  felling 
ti^ees,  and  a  tree  fell  upon  him.  He  left  a  widow 
and  two  daughters :  it  was  said  that  at  his 
death  Mrs*  Masfm  was  not  badly  off,  as  her 
husband  had  been  very  careful  of  his  earnings. 
^Irs*  Mason,  however,  did  not  corroborate  this 
statement ;  on  the  contrary,  slie  invariably 
pleadetl  poverty,  and  the  Honourable  Miss 
Delmar,  after  Lord  de  Versdy^s  death — which 
hap|)ened  soon  after  that  of  his  steward — eient 
both  the  daughters  to  be  educated  at  a  country 
school,  where,  as  every  thing  that  is  taught  is 
second-rate,  young  ladies,  of  course,  receive  a 
second-rate  education.  Mrs.  Mason  was  often 
invited  by  the  Honourable  Miss  Delmar  to 
spend  a  month  at  Madeline  Hall,  and  used  to 
bring  her  eldest  daughter,  who  had  left  school, 
with  her.  Latterly,  however,  the  daughter  re* 
mained  as  a  fixture,  and  Mrs.  Mason  received 
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but  an  ocexisional  invitatioD.  It  may  be  in- 
quirpd  in  whal  capacity  Mtaa  Arabella  Ma$aii 
ronaiDed  al  the  Hall;  she  was  mH  a  servant,  tar 
her  pofiitioii  in  life  was  above  that  of  a  menial ; 
neitJier  was  she  received  altogether  in  the  saloon, 
as  she  was  of  too  humble  a  j^rade  to  mix  with 
gentry  asid  nobility ;  she  was,  therefore,  betwixt 
oDcl  between,  a  sort  of  humble  companion  in  the 
drawing-room^  a  cut  above  tlie  housekeeper  in 

the  Still-room^  a  fetcher  and  carrier  of  the  hon- 

i 

durable  spinster's  wishes,  a  sort  of  link  between 
the  aristocratic  old  danie  and  her  male  attend- 
antis  towards  whom  she  had  a  sort  of  old  maid- 
tsh  aversion.  However  this  position  migljt  be 
found  useful  to  her  mistress,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  it  was  a  most  unfortunate  position  for 
a  young,  thoughtless,  and  very  pretty  girl,  more- 
over, who  waa  naturally  very  lively,  very  smart 
in  repartee^  and  very  fund  of  being  admired. 

As  the    Honourable    Captain    Delmar    was 

very  constant  in  his  visits  to  his  aunt,  it  was 

I  but  natural  that  he  should  py  some  little  atten- 
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tion  to  her  humble  companion.  By  degrees 
the  intimacy  increased,  and  at  last  there  were 
i^porU  in  the  servants'*  hall,  that  the  captain 
and  Miss  Bella  Mason  had  been  seen  together 
in  the  evergreen  walk  ;  and  as  the  captain*s 
visits  were  continually  repeated  doring  the 
f^pace  of  two  years,  so  did  the  scandal  increase, 
and  people  became  more  ill-natured.  It  was 
now  seen  that  Miss  Bella  had  been  very  often 
found  in  tears,  and  the  old  butler  and  the 
older  housekeeper  shook  their  heads  at  each 
other  like  responsive  mandarins ;  the  only  per- 
son who  was  ignorant  of  the  scandal  afloat  was 
the  old  lady  spinster  herself. 
•  I  must  now  introduce  another  personage-  The 
Honourable  Captain  Delmar  did  not,  of  course, 
travel  without  his  valet,  and  tlvis  important  per- 
sonage had  been  selected  out  of  the  marine  corps 
which  had  been  d lifted  into  the  frigate.  Ben- 
jamin Keene,  for  such  was  his  name,  was  cer- 
tainly endowed  with  several  qualities  which 
were  indispensable  in  a  valet ;  he  was  very  clean 
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in  his  person,  very  respectful  in  his  deport- 
meot,  and,  after  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain, 
looked  upon  the  Honourable  Captain  Del  mar 
as  the  greatest  person  in  tlie  world,  ^foreover, 
Benjatnin  Keene,  although  only  a  private  marine, 
was,  without  exception,  one  of  the  handsomest 
men  that  ever  was  seen,  and  being  equally  as 
well  made  and  well  drilled  as  he  waa  hand- 
some in  person,  he  was  the  admiration  of  aJl  the 
young  women.  But  Nature,  who  delights  in 
m  drawback,  had  contrived  to  leave  him  almost 
without  brains ;  and  further,  he  was  wholly  un- 
educated— ^for  he  was  too  stupid  to  learn — his 
faculties  were  just  sufficient  to  enable  him,  by 
constant  drilling,  to  be  perfect  in  the  manual 
exercise,  and  mechanically  to  perform  his  duties 
as  a  valet 

Ben  always  accompanied  his  master  to  the 
Hall,  where  the  former  was  at  one  and  the  same 
time  the  admiration  and  laughter  of  all  the  ser- 
vants. It  hardly  need  be  observed,  that  the 
clever  and  sprightly  Miss  Arabella  Mason  con- 
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sidered  Ben  as  one  much  beneath  her — that  is* 
she  did  »o  on  his  first  arrival  at  Madeline  Plall ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  that  two  years  afterwarde, 
just  at  the  time  that  reports  had  been  raised 
that  she  had  been  frequently  discovered  in  tears, 
there  was  a  change  in  her  manner  towards  him  ; 
indeed)  some  people  insinuated  that  she  was  set- 
ting her  cap  at  the  handsome  marine :  this  idea, 
it  is  true,  was  ridiculed  by  the  majority,  but 
still  the  intimacy  appeared  rapidly  to  increase. 
It  was  after war4s  asserted,  by  those  who  find 
out  every  thing  after  it  has  taken  place,  that 
Ben  would  never  have  ventured  to  look  up  to 
such  an  unequal  match  had  he  not  been  prompt- 
ed to  it  by  his  master,  who  actually  proposed 
that  he  should  marry  the  girl.  That  such  was 
the  fact  is  undoubted,  although  they  knew  it 
not ;  and  Ben,  who  considered  the  wish  of  his 
captain  as  tantamount  to  an  order,  as  soon  a^ 
he  could  compreheinl  what  his  captain  requiretl 
of  him,  stood  up  erect,  and  raised  hi^s  hand  with 
a  flouri^  to  bis  head,  in  token  of  his  obedience. 
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\  Shortly  after\vardi»  Captain  Delniar  again  came 
over  to  Madeline  Hall,  accompanied)  as  usual, 
by  Ben,  and  the  second  day  after  thcdr  arrival 
it  was  made  known  fa  all  whom  it  might  con- 
cern, that  Miss  Arabella  Mason  had  actually 
contracted  a  secret  marriage  with  the  hand^me 
Benjamin  Keene- 

Of  course,  the  last  person  n^ade  acquainted 
with  this  interesting  intelligence  was  the  Ho- 
nourable Miss  Delmar,  and  her  nephew  took 
upon  himself  to  make  the  oommunication.  At 
first  the  honourable  spinster  bridled  up  with 
indignation,  wondered  at  the  girl's  indelicacy, 
and  much  more  at  her  demeaning  herself  by 
marrying  a  private  marine.  Captain  Delnutr 
replied,  that  it  was  true  that  Ben  was  only  a 
private;  but  that  every  common  soldier  was  a 
gentleman  by  profession*  It  was  true  that 
Bella  Mason  might  have  done  better;  but  she 
was  his  auntV  servant,  and  Keene  was  his  valet, 
80  that  the  disparity  was  not  so  very  great.  Hi- 
then  intimated  that  he  had  long  percrived  the 
a  3 
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growing  attachinent ;  talked  of  the  danger  of 
young  people  being  left  so  much  together ; 
hinted  alx)ut  opp>rtunity>  and  descanted  ujxin 
morals  and  propriety.  The  Honourable  Miss 
Del  mar  was  softened  down  by  the  dexterous 
reasoning  of  her  nephew  ;  she  was  delighted  to 
find  so  much  virtue  extant  in  a  sailor;  and, 
after  an  bourn's  conversation,  the  married 
eouple  were  aent  for,  graciously  pardoned, 
iind  Mrs.  Keene,  after  receiving  a  very  tedious 
lecture,  received  a  very  handsome  present. 
But  if  her  mistress  was  appeased,  Mrs. 
Keene*s  mother  was  not.  As  soon  as  the 
intelligence  was  received,  old  Mrs,  Maaon  set 
off  for  Madeline  Hall,  She  first  had  a  closeted 
interview  with  her  daughter,  and  then  with 
C'aptam  Delmar,  and  as  «oon  as  the  latter  was 
over,  she  immediately  took  her  departure,  with- 
out paying  Iter  respects  to  the  mistress  of  the 
Hall,  or  exchanging  one  word  with  any  of  the 
servants;  this  conduct  gave  cnrcasion  to  more 
innuendoes*— some,  indeed,  ascribed  her  conduct 
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to  mortification  at  her  daughter's  having  made 
so  imprudent  a  tnatch»  but  others  exchanged 
wery  significant  glancea. 

Three  weeks  after  the  marriage  ParHameot 
haying  be^i  prorogued,  the  admiral  of  the  port 
considered  that  he  was  justified  in  ordering  the 
frigate  out  on  a  cruize.  Ben  Keene,  of  course, 
accompanied  his  master,  and  it  was  not  until 
three  months  had  passed  away  that  the  frigair 
returned  into  port.  As  usual,  the  Honourable 
Captain  Delmar,  as  soon  as  he  had  paid  his 
respects  to  the  admiral,  set  off  to  visit  his  aunt<, 
accompanied  by  his  benedict  marine.  On  his 
arrival,  he  found  that  every  thing  appeared 
to  be  in  great  amfusion  ;  indeed,  an  event  was 
occurring  which  had  astonished  the  whole  house- 
hold ;  the  butler  made  a  profound  bow  to  the 
captain ;  tlie  footmen  forgot  their  usual  smirk 
when  be  alighted.  Captain  Delmar  was  usheretl 
in  solemn  silence  into  the  drawing-roomj  and 
his  aunt,  who  had  notice  of  his  arrival,  received 
him  with  a  stiff,  prim  air  of  unwonted  frigidity, 
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with  her  arma  crossed  before  her  on  her  wliite 
nmslin  apron. 

"  My  dear  aunt,""  said  Captain  Delniar,  a» 
she  coldly  took  his  proflered  hand^  **  what  is 
the  matter?*' 

**  The  matter  is  this,  nephew,'**  replied  the 
<ild  lady ;  *«  that  marriage  of  your  marine  and 
Bella  ^foson  should  have  taken  place  six  months 
sooner  than  it  did.  This  is  a  wicked  world, 
nephew,  and  sailors,  Tin  afraid,  are — '' 

*'  Marines,  you  should  say— in  this  instance, 
my  dear  aunt,^  replied  Captain  Delmar  insi- 
nuatingly. **  1  must  confess  that  neither  siiilors 
nor  marines  are  quite  so  strict  as  they  ought  to 
be;  however,  Ben  has  married  her.  Come,  my 
dear  aunt,  allow  me  to  plead  for  them;  although 
I  am  very  much  distressed  that  such  an  event 
should  take  place  in  your  house.  1  think," 
added  he,  after  a  pause,  "  I  shall  give  Mr. 
Keene  seven  dozen  at  the  gangway,  for  his  pre* 
sumption,  as  soon  as  I  return  on  board/* 

**  That  won't  mend  the  matter,  nephew,**  re- 
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plied  Miss  DtJmar.  *'  111  turn  her  out  of  the 
house  B£  9O0Q  as  she  can  be  moved/* 

*^  And  I'll  ilog  him  as  soou  as  I  get  him  on 
board ,^  rejoioed  the  captain.  **  I  will  not  have 
your  feelings  shocked,  and  your  mind  harassed 
in  till*  way,  by  any  impropriety  on  the  part  of 
my  followers — most  infamous — shameful — abo- 
minable— unpardonable,'''  interjected  the  cap- 
tain, walking  the  quarter-deck  up  and  down  the 


Tlie  Honourable  Miss  Delmar  continued  to 
taliti  and  the  honourable  captain  to  agree  with 
htr  in  aU  the  said,  for  an  hour  at  least.  When 
|ieople  are  allowed  to  give  vent  to  their  indig- 
nadoo  without  the  smallest  opposition,  tl)ey  soon 
talk  it  away  ;  such  was  the  case  with  the  Honour- 
able Miss  Delmar.  When  it  was  first  announced 
that  Bella  Keene  was  safely  in  bed  with  a  Hnr 
boy,  the  offended  spinster  turned  away  from  iW 
commanication  with  horror ;  when  her  own  maid 
ventured  to  remark  that  it  was  a  lovely  baby^ 
she  was  ordered  to  hold  her  tongue ;  she  would 
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not  see  the  suffering  mother,  and  the  horrid 
marine  was  commanded  to  stay  in  the  kitchen, 
lest  she  should  be  contaminated  by  meeting  him 
on  the  stairs;  but  every  day  softened  down  her 
indignation,  and  before  a  fortnight  was  over, 
the  Honourable  Miss  Delmar  had  not  only  seen, 
but  admired  the  baby  ;  and  at  last  decided  upon 
paying  a  visit  to  the  mother,  who  was  now  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  undergo  a  lecture  of  about 
two  hours'*  length,  in  which  the  honourable 
spinster  commented  upon  her  iiidecency,  t7idis- 
cretion,  inconsiderateness,  i/jcorrectness,  inde- 
corum, t«continence,  and  mdelicacy ;  {xiinting 
out  that  her  conduct  was  most  mexcusable, 
most  iniquitous,  and  most  infamous.  The  Ho- 
nourable Miss  Delmar  having  had  such  a  long 
innings,  then  gave  it  up  because  slie  was  out  of 
breath.  Bella,  who  wailed  patiently  to  make 
her  response,  and  who  was  a  very  clever  girl, 
then  declared,  with  many  tears,  that  she  was 
aware  that  her  conduct  was  inexcusable,  her 
faults  had   been  involuntary,    and  her  sorrow 
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was  inexpresstbte ;  her  mexperience  and  her  in- 
fatuation  her  only  a]K>Iogy;  that  her  infelicity 
at  bet  mistress's  displeasure  wotild  irjevitably 
increase  her  suflTerings ;  assured  her  that  she  was 
not  incorrigible,  and  that  if  her  mistress  would 
ooly  ffidulge  her  with  forgiveness,  as  she  hoped 
to  iitherit  heaven,  she  would  never  incur  her 
anger  by  committing  the  same  fault  again.  Sa- 
tisfied  with  this  assurance,  the  Honourable  Miss 
Debnar  softened  down,  and  not  only  forgave, 
but  actually  took  the  child  into  Iier  lap^  that 
Bella  might  read  the  Bible  which  she  had  pre- 
sented her  with.  Header,  the  child  who  had 
this  great  honour  conferred  upon  him,  who 
actually  laid  in  the  immaculate  lap  on  the  apron 
of  immaculate  snowy  whiteness  of  the  immacu- 
late Honourable  Miss  Del  mar,  was  no  other 
person  than  the  narrator  of  this  history — or^  if 
you  please  it,  the  Hero  of  this  Tale. 

That  my  mother  had  so  far  smoothed  tilings 
pretty  well  must  lie  acknowledged ;  but  it  was 
to  be  presumed  that  her  husband  might  not  be 
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pleased  at  so  unusual  an  occurrence,  autl  al- 
ready tlie  sneers  and  innucndos  of  the  servants' 
hall  were  not  wanting.  It  appeared,  however^ 
tliat  an  interview  had  taken  place  between  Ben 
and  Captain  Del  mar  shortly  after  my  making 
my  appearance:  what  occurred  did  not  trans- 
pire«  but  this  is  certain^  that  upon  the  maiipe's 
return  to  the  kitchen^  one  of  the  grooms,  who 
ventured  to  banter  him,  received  such  a  sound 
thrashing  from  Ben,  that  it  put  an  end  to  all 
further  joking.  As  Ben  had  taken  up  the 
affair  so  seriously,  it  was  presumed  that  if  there 
had  been  anticipation  of  the  hymeneal  rites,  !ie 
was  himself  the  party  who  had  been  liasty  ;  and 
that  now  he  w^as  niarriet),  he  was  resolvetl  Xo 
resent  any  impertinent  remarks  upon  his  con- 
duct.  At  all  events,  the  question  now  became 
line  of  lesi*  interest,  as  the  scandal  was  of  less 
importance ;  and  as  Ben  had  made  known  his 
determination  to  resent  any  remarks  ui^on  the 
subject,  not  a  word  more  was  said,  at  all  events 
when  he  was  present. 
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In  due  time  I  was  christened,  and  so  com- 
pletely was  my  mother  reinstalled  in  the  good 
graces  of  her  mistress,  that  as  Captain  Delmar 
had  volunteered  to  stand  my  sponsor,  the  Ho- 
nourable Miss  Delmar  gave  the  necessary 
female  security  ;  at  the  particular  request  of  my 
mother,  the  captain  consented  that  I  should 
bear  his  own  Christian  name,  and  I  was  duly 
registered  in  the  church  books  as  Percival 
Keene. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Thebe  is  no  security  in  this  world.  A 
dissolution  of  Parliament  took  place,  and  on  the 
following  election,  the  Honourable  Captain 
Delmar*s  constituents,  not  being  exactly  pleased 
at  the  total  indifference  which  he  had  shewn 
to  their  interests,  took  upon  themsdves  to  elect 
another  member  in  his  stead,  who,  as  Captain 
Delmar  had  previously  done,  promised  every 
thing,  and  in  all  probability  would  follow  the 
honourable  captain's  example  by  performing  no- 
thing. The  loss  of  his  election  was  followed  up 
by  the  loss  of  his  ship,  his  Majesty ^s  government 
not  considering  it  necessary  that  Captain  Delmar 
(now  that  he  had  leisure  to  attend  to  his  pro- 
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fcnional  duties)  should  tetsdn  his  command. 
The  frigate,  therefore,  was  paid  off,  and  recom- 
niisaoDed  by  another  captain,  who  had  friends 
m  Parliament. 

Ai  Ben  Kecne  belonged  to  the  marine  corps, 
be  could  not,  of  course,  remain  as  valet  to  Cap- 
tain  Ddmar,  but  was  ordered,  with  the  rest  of 
the  detachment,  to  the  barracks  at  Chatham  ; 
mf  mother,  although  she  was  determined  that 
ibe  would  not  live  at  barracks,  was  not  sorry  to 
ie«ve  the  Hall,  where  she  could  not  fail  to 
pe«T«Tc  that  she  was,  from  her  imprudent  con- 
dact,  no  longer  treated  with  the  respect  or 
cordiality  to  which  she  had  l>een  previously  ac- 
customed. She  was  most  anxious  to  quit  a 
place  in  which  her  disgrace  was  so  well  known ; 
and  Captain  Delmar  having  given  her  his 
advice,  which  caincided  with  her  own  ideas,  and 
alio  ■  refy  munificent  present  to  enable  her 
Ip  nt  up  house^keepiug,  took  bis  departure 
from  the  Hall.  My  mother  returned  to  her 
worn  as  the  wheels  of  his  carriage  rattled  over 
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the  gravel  of  the  drive,  and  many  were  the 
bitter  tears  which  she  slied  over  her  uiK^onscious 
boy. 

The  following  day  the  HoiKAirable  Miss 
Delmar  sent  for  her;  as  usual,  commenced  with  a 
tedious  lecture,  which,  as  before,  was  wound  up 
at  parting  with  a  handsome  present.  The  day 
after 9  my  mother  packed  up  her  trunks,  and 
with  me  in  her  arms,  set  off  to  Chatham,  where 
we  arrived  sjifely,  and  immediately  went  into 
furnished  lodgings.  My  mother  was  a  clever, 
active  woman,  and  the  presents  which  she  had 
at  different  times  received  amounted  to  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  over  which  her 
husband  had  never  ventured  to  assert  any 
claim* 

Indeed,  I  must  do  Ben  Keene  the  justice 
to  isay  that  he  had  the  virtue  of  humility*  He 
felt  that  his  wife  was  in  every  w^ay  liis  superior, 
and  that  it  was  only  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances that  he  could  have  aspired  to  her. 
He  was  therefore  submissive  to  her  in  every 
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Uiifigt  conseating  to  every  proposal  that  waa 
made  by  ber»  and  guided  by  her  opinion. 
WheOf  thefefore,  on  her  arrival  at  Chatliam, 
•lif  pointed  out  how  impo&sible  it  would  be  for 
one  brought  up  as  she  had  been  to  associate 
vtib  the  women  in  the  barracks,  and  that  she 
waadMttA  it  advisable  that  she  should  set 
lip  some  business  by  which  she  might  gain  a 
unpectabk  livelihood,  Ben,  although  he  feJt 
Ihal  ibia  would  be  a  virtual  separation  a 
wBentm  ei  tkoro^  named  no  objections.  Having 
thtifi  obtained  tlie  consent  of  her  husband,  who 
cticiadeiied  her  90  much  his  superior  as  to  be 
tnlkllible*  my  mother,  after  much  cogitation, 
revived  tlint  she  would  embark  her  capital  in  a 
circulating  library  and  stationer''d  shop  ;  for  she 
argued  that  selling  paper,  pens,  and  sealing-wax, 
was  a  commerce  which  would  secure  to  her  cus- 
tomers of  the  better  class*  Accordingly,  %\\v 
hired  a  house  close  to  the  barracks,  with  a  very 
good-stjced  shop  below,  painting  and  papering 
it  very  smartly ;  there  was  much  taste  in  all  her 
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arrangements,  and  although  tlie  expenses  of  the 
outlay  and  the  first  year's  rent  had  swallowed 
up  a  considerable  portion  of  the  money  she  had 
laid  by»  it  soon  proved  that  she  had  calculated 
wcU,  and  her  shop  became  a  sort  of  lounge 
for  the  officers^  who  amused  themselves  with 
her  smartness  and  vivacity,  the  more  so  as  she 
had  a  talent  for  repartee,  which  men  like  to  find 
in  a  very  pretty  woman. 

In  a  short  time,  my  mother  became  quite 
the  rage,  and  it  was  a  mystery  how  so  pretty 
and  elegant  a  person  could  have  become  the 
wife  of  a  private  marine.  It  was,  however, 
ascribed  to  her  having  been  captivated  with 
the  very  handsome  person  and  figure  of  her 
husband,  and  having  yielded  to  her  feelings 
in  a  moment  of  infatuation.  The  ladies  pa- 
tronized her  circulating  library;  the  officers 
and  gentlemen  purchased  her  stationery.  My 
mother  then  added  gloves,  perfumerj^,  canes, 
and  lastly  cigars,  to  her  previous  assortment ; 
and  before  she  liad  been  a  year  in  business, 
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found  thjit  she  was  making  money  very  fast, 
and  increo^ing  her  customers  every  day.  My 
inolber  had  a  great  deal  of  tact;  with  the 
other  sex  she  was  full  of  merriment  and  fond  of 

.joking,  consequently  a  great  favourite ;  towards 

llier  own  sex  her  conduct  was  quite  the  reverse ; 

'ahe  assumed  a  respectful,  prudish  air,  blended 
with  a  familiarity  which  was  never  offensive; 

[ifae  was  therefore  equally  popular  with  her  own 
K,  and  prospered  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Had  her  husband  been  the  least  inclined  to 
have  aaserted  his  rights,  the  position  which  she 
had  gained  was  sufficient  to  her  reducing  him  to 
a  state  of  subjection.  She  had  raised  herself, 
unaided,  far  above  him  ;  he  saw  her  continually 
diatting  and  laughing  with  his  own  officers,  to 

'whom  he  was  compelled  to  make  a  respectful 
salute  whenever  they  passed  by  him  ;  he  could 
not  venttM^  to  address  her,  or  even  to  come  into 
the  shop,  when  his  officers  were  there,  or  it 
would  have   been    considered  disrespectful  to- 

Lirards  them  ;  and  as  he  could  not  sleep  out  of 
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barracks,  all  his  intercourse  with  her  wa)^  in 
occasionally  slink  down  by  the  area,  to  find 
something  better  to  eat  than  he  could  have  in 
his  own  mess,  or  obtain  from  her  an  occasional 
shilling  to  spend  in  beer.  Ben,  ttie  marine^ 
found  at  last  that,  some  how  or  another,  his  wife 
had  slipped  out  of  his  hands;  that  he  was 
nothing  more  than  a  pensioner  on  her  bounty,  a 
slave  to  her  wishes,  and  a  fetch er  and  carrier  at 
her  command,  and  he  resigned  himself  quietly 
to  his  fate,  as  better  men  have  done  before. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


I  THiXK  that  the  rader  wiD  agne  with  bk 
tfaii  m J  mcithfr  thewed  in  her  eowiiict  gmft 
itRogth  of  character.  She  had  heen  cmpdkd 
to  maiTT  a  man  vfacxn  ibe  dwpiKd;  Moi  to 
vbofn  she  felt  herself  soperior  in  ererr  rtsptet : 
she  had  done  so  to  sare  her  repatatkcL  Thai 
she  had  been  in  error  is  tme,  bat  situatkin  anc 
opportimitT  had  ooospired  against  her:  and 
vhen  she  found  out  the  pride  and  ktihthnt^ 
of  the  man  to  whom  fifae  vas  dev^oted.  and  {*m 
vhom  she  had  sacrificed  so  moch;  when  her 
ar%  were  voonded  bj  proposals  from  bis  bp^ 
that  she  iboald  take  such  a  §tep  to  aroid  the 
scandal  arising  from  their  indmacj:  vben  at 
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the  moment  that  he  made  such  a  propositioiu 
and  the  veil  fell  down  and  revealed  the  heart  of 
man  in  its  selfishness,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered, 
that,  witli  bitter  tears^  arising  from  wounded 
love,  anger,  and  despair  at  her  hopelesss  posi- 
tion, she  consented.  After  having  lost  all  «he 
valued^  what  did  she  care  for  the  future?  It  was 
but  one  sacrifice  more  to  make,  one  more  proof 
of  her  devotion  and  obedience.  But  there  are 
few  women  who,  like  my  mother,  would  have 
recovered  her  position  to  the  extent  that  she  did. 
Had  she  not  shewn  such  determination;  had  she 
consented  to  have  accompanied  her  husband  to 
the  barracks,  and  have  mixed  up  witli  the  other 
wives  of  the  men,  she  would  have  GTadoallv 
sunk  down  to  their  level :  to  this  she  could  not 
consent.  Ha\4ng  once  freed  herself  from  her 
thraldom,  he  immediately  sunk  down  to  his 
level,  as  she  rose  up  to  a  position  in  which, 
if  she  could  not  ensure  more  than  civility  and 
protection,  she  was  at  all  events  secure  from 
insult  and  ilUreatment* 
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Slid]  wms  Ibe  state  of  aflkin  wlieii  I  bad 
arrived  at  the  impoftaiit  mgt  of  fix  jean*  a 
contc-looking,  kuigfai]^  UYcfam,  petted  br  tke 
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increased,  thai,  about  a  jear  prerkiai  to 
dite«  she  had  fbund  it  necesfianr  to  have  a 


one    to 


her.    and    bad    deckfed 


Aioriia  to  lire  vith  her. 


feodiiig  for  her 

It  was,  however,  neoesarr  loobcam  her  motfarrV 


consent, 
mother 


flouri^iiDg 

had  im  tendemi  the  ohTe  branch,  which  had 

iOmMi 


been  accepted,  as  soon  as  my 
that  ftbe  was  ratitallj  fcparated  fnan  her  bcifr* 
band.  As  lay  graodiDotber  ionrnd  il  mtfaer 
c  2 
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boely  at  the  isolated  house  in  which  she  resided, 
and  Amelia  declared  herself  bored  to  death, 
it  was  at  last  agreed  that  my  grandmother  and 
my  aunt  Am  eh' a  should  both  come  and  take  up 
their  residence  with  my  mother,  and  in  due  time 
they  arrived*  Milly,  as  my  aunt  was  called^ 
was  three  years  younger  than  my  mother,  very 
pretty,  and  as  smart  as  -her  sister^  perhaps  a 
little  more  demure  in  her  look,  but  with  more 
mischief  in  her  disposition.  My  grandmother 
was  a  cross,  spiteful  old  woman ;  she  was  very 
large  in  her  person,  but  very  respectable  in  her 
appearance.  I  need  not  say  that  Miss  Amelia 
did  not  lessen  the  attraction  at  the  circulating 
library,  which  after  her  arrival  was  even  more 
frequented  by  the  officers  than  before. 

My  aunt  Milly  was  very  soon  as  fond  of  me 
as  I  was  of  mischief^  indeed  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  for  I  was  a  type  of  the  latter.  I  soon 
loved  her  better  than  my  mother,  for  she  en- 
txjiiraged  me  in  all  my  tricks.  My  mother 
looked  grave  and  occasionally  scolded  me ;  my 


coDtnitMlly  f  but  Rpfouf  a 
tvo  btler  were  of  no  artfly  aod  i 
le  wtffaed  to  pbj  WBf  tikk 

th^  I  obtained  the  vkie  end 
vere  ber  imrentioBit  sad  I 
derweut  die  wliole  Unne  a 
I  cared  noduii^  tori 

't J,  mule  thin  rrpeid  me  far  ife 
fere  rebokef  of  ray  nolbcr,  and  tk 
1  feeehred  fimiii  die  kng 


ofae^nd  it 
tniiy  duiooipi  I  poritifei  J 
0 J  letters,  I  was  a  rerjr 
great  patroD  w^  a 
thm,  ekgaotfy-made  bmh,  who 
perfamfaig  ficatf  of  addicai  aad 
icancfially  I  ^ould  eacafie  wU 
fdowQ  lo  the  aMM. 
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toast s^  and,  standing  on  the  mess-table,  sing 
two  or  three  cx>inic  songs  which  he  had  taught 
me.  I  sometimes  returned  a  little  merry  with 
the  bumprs,  which  made  my  mother  very  angry, 
my  old  grandmother  to  hold  yp  her  hands, 
and  look  at  the  celling  through  her  spectacles, 
and  my  aunt  Milly  as  merry  as  myself*  Before 
I  was  eight  years  old,  I  had  become  so  noto- 
rious, that  any  prank  played  in  the  town,  any 
trick  undiscovered,  was  invariably  laid  to  my 
account ;  and  many  were  the  applications  made 
to  my  mother  for  indemnification  for  broken 
windows  and  other  damage  done,  too  often,  I 
grant,  with  good  reason,  but  very  often  when  I 
had  l>een  j:ierfectly  innocent  of  the  misdemeanor. 
At  last  I  was  voted  a  common  nuisance,  and 
every  one,  except  my  mother  and  my  aunt 
Milly,  declared  that  it  was  high  time  that  I 
went  to  school. 

One  evening  the  whole  of  the  family  were 
seated  at  tea  in  the  back  jjarlour.  I  was  sitting 
very  quietly  and  demurely  in  a  comer,  a  sure 
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sign  that  I 

was  (for  I  was  pattng  a  htdt  ( 

my    grandmotfaer^s   wmaMAtaoL,    viadb    I   lari 

puriained,  just  that  Ac  aiii^hf  ^  mkI  f  m db i/ 

as  thej  SBjr  at  ks,  wkhoot  ^ai^pr  «<  ide  «r 

limb),    wfaoi    the  old 


^  Bella,  is  dnt  boT  1 
wOL  be  the  ruin  of  Um." 
'^  What  win  be  ibe  iva  of  faoM,  mamurr 

^  Hold  your  nanKnse,  ciijd  :  tvi*  ar>:  aft  tmc 
as  the  boy  hinwrff,"  repikad  ztmulj,  -^  ikn  t 
are  oerer  nnned  by  edixadcft  ;  prjs  vjuusjsusk 
are. 

Whether  my  mother  tiuc^Bin  ixdc  riia  i^a* 
an  innuendo  nAyting  upon  aay  jrjet^'joi  ^  n^ 
own  li&,  I  cannot  teO;  1x2  i&e:  npib&d  «^ry 
tartly: 

^  You'^re  none  the  wcne  icr  ilj  iCueaCjiub. 
molher,  or  yon  would  not  bt  stsdag  iieni*^ 

^  Very  tme,  ddkL"  repbfsd  ^nmay :   ^  but 
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recollectj  neither  would  you  have  married  a 
marine — a  private  marine*  BeUa,  while  your 
sister  looks  up  to  the  officers.  Aye,*'  con- 
tinued the  old  woman,  leaving  off  her  knitting 
and  looking  at  her  daughter,  ^*  and  is  likely  to 
c^t  one,  too,  if  she  plays  her  cards  well — that 
Lieutenant  Flat  can't  keep  out  of  the  shop."" 
(My  granny  having  at  this  moment  given  me 
an  opportunity  to  replace  her  snuff-box,  I  did 
not  fail  to  profit  by  it ;  and  as  I  perceived  her 
knitting-pin  had  dropped  on  the  fi(x>r,  I  stuck 
it  into  the  skirt  of  her  gown  behind^  so  that 
whenever  she  looked  for  it,  was  certain  ever  to 
l>e  l)ehind  her.) 

*'  Mr.  Flat  is  of  a  very  respectable  family, 
I  hear  say>'*'  continued  my  grandmother. 

"  And  a  great  fool/'  interrupted  my  mother. 
"  I  hope  Milly  won't  listen  to  him/' 

"  He's  an  officer,'*  replied  my  granny,  **  not 
a  private." 

**  Well,  mother,  I  prefer  my  private  marine, 
for  I  can  make  him  do  as  I  please;  if  he^s 
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a  prirflte,  Tib 

9o  to  be  AS  laog  wm  I  Irv^'* 

"^  Wen,  wdl,  BeU%  1^  w  sKjr  DO  fl 
Ibe  old  aem;  bnl  that  boy  bosI  p»  to 
Desiy  ne,  I  liBPe  urap|Ka  wj  neewt, 

ytj  giiiiitiniifnn  toat^  toad  cnmeii  luuni  and 
roand,  Jookuig  tar  her  needle* 
Of,  fhe  oooM  aoC  6tid ;  ihe  npeaed  ha 
box»  and  took  a  pinch  to  dear  ber 
^  Dearr  Be,  vlij,  whatV  thr  niacte*  with  sjr 
«dr?  and  vlnre  can  thif  neadle  bt?  Chfld, 
omne  and  look  for  the  oeedk ;  dao\  be  t 
there  in  tl^  comer.* 

I  thought  proper  to  obey  the  ordcTt 
pffliadiH  to  be  verr  diUgem  in  wtf 
CanUng  aimt  Millj  s  eje^  I  piitfd  tn  the 
kaittiag-^ieedle  stiddng  in  die  bind  ikxta  of  atj 
giandiDocber  6  gown,  and  then  wat  do«B  aa  my 
knees  »gtk%^  while  my  aunt  held  her  faaodker* 
Md  to  her  mouth  to  check  bcr  Intig^iier* 

A  nrinute  afterwards,  Ben  the  nnna  fiat 
tapped  geotl J,  and  tben  opened  die  door  amd 
c  3 
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came  in ;  for  at  that  late  hour  the  officers  were 
all  at  dinaer  and  the  shop  empty. 

"There  are  three  parcels  of  books  for  you 
to  take,'*  said  my  mother  ;  **  but  youVe  plenty 
of  time,  so  take  down  the  tea-things,  and  get 
your  tea  in  the  kitchen  before  you  go,"' 

**  You  liaven't  got  a  shilling,  Bella,  about 
you  ?  I  want  some  'baccy ,^'  said  Ben  in  his 
quiet  way. 

"  Yes,  here  s  a  shilling,  Ben  ;  but  don't  drink 
too  much  beer,''  replied  my  mother* 

"  Deary  me,  what  can  have  become  of  my 
needle?*^  exclaimed  my  grandmother,  turning 
round. 

"Here  it  is,  Ma'^am,"  said  Ben,  who  per- 
ceived it  sticking  in  her  skirt.  "  That's  Perci- 
val's  work,  TU  answer  for  it." 

My  granny  received  the  needle  from  Ben,  and 
then  turned  to  me :  **  You  good-for-nothing 
boy;  so  you  put  the  needle  there,  did  you? 
pretending  to  look  for  it  all  the  while;  you 
shall  go  to  achooli  Sir,  that  you  ihall." 
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"  How  should  I  know  ? — a  Iwy  like  you,  with 
every  finger  a  fish-hook  ;  I  do  believe  you  have ; 
I  only  wi&h  I  could  find  you  out»  T  had  fresh 
snuff  til  is  morni  Dg.** 

*'  Perhaps  they  made  a  mistake  at  the  shop, 
mother,"  said  aunt  Milly  ;  "  they  are  very  care- 
less." 

"  Well»  I  can*t  tell;  I  must  liave  some  more; 
I  can't  take  this."" 

***  Throw  it  in  the  fire,  granny,"  said  I,  **  and 
111  run  with  the  box  and  get  it  full  again/' 

**  Well,  I  supposie  it^s  the  best  thing  I  can 
do,''  replied  the  old  woman,  who  went  to  the 
grate,  and  leaning  over,  poured  the  snuff  out 
on  the  live  coalg*  The  result  was^  a  loud  ex- 
|>IoRion  and  a  volume  of  smoke,  which  burst 
out  of  the  grate  into  her  face — the  pinner  and 
lappet s  ranged,  her  spectacles  lifted  from  her 
nose,  and  her  face  as  black  as  a  sweep's.  The 
old  woman  screamed,  and  threw  herself  back ;  in 
so  doing,  she  fell  over  the  chair  upan  which 
^he  had  been  sitting,  and,  somehow  or  another. 
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oxiy  and  as  my  senses  were  fast  departing,  my 
teeth  actually  met  with  my  convulsive  efforts. 
My  p-anny,  roused  by  the  extreme  pain,  rolled 
over  on  her  side,  and  then  it  was  that  my  mother 
and  aunt,  who  supposed  that  I  had  made  my 
escape  from  the  room,  discovered  me  lifeless, 
and  black  in  the  face.  They  ran  to  me,  but  I 
still  held  on  with  my  teeth,  nor  could  I  be 
separated  from  my  now  screaming  relative,  until 
the  admission  of  fresh  air  and  a  plentiful  sprink- 
ling of  cold  water  brought  me  to  ray  senses, 
when  I  was  laid  on  the  sofa,  utterly  exhausted. 
It  certainly  was  a  narrow  escape,  and  it  may  be 
said,  that  the  '*  biter  was  nearly  bit/'  As  for 
my  granny,  she  recovered  her  fright  and  her 
legs,  but  she  did  not  recover  her  temper ;  she 
could  not  sit  down  without  a  pillow  on  the 
chair  for  many  days,  and  although  little  was 
said  to  me  in  consequence  of  the  danger  I  had 
incurred,  yet  there  was  an  evident  abhorrence 
of  me  on  the  part  of  the  old  woman,  a  quiet 
manner  about  my  mother,  and  a  want  of  her 
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usual  hilarity  on  the  part  of  my  aunt,  which 
were  to  me  a  foreboding  of  something  unplea- 
sant. A  few  days  brought  to  light  what  was 
the  result  of  various  whisperings  and  consulta- 
tions. It  was  on  a  fine  Monday  morning,  that 
Ben  made  his  appearance  at  an  unusually  early 
hour ;  my  cap  was  put  on  my  head,  my  doak 
orer  my  shoulders;  Ben  took  me  by  the  hand, 
haying  a  covered  basket  in  the  other,  and  I 
was  kd  away  like  a  lamb  to  the  butcher.  As  I 
went  out,  there  was  a  tear  in  the  eyes  of  my 
aunt  Milly,  a  melancholy  over  the  countenance 
of  my  mother,  and  a  twinkling  expression  of 
satisfjEu^tion  in  my  grandmotber^s  eyes,  which 
even  her  spectacles  could  not  conceal  from  me  : 
the  fact  was,  my  grandmother  had  triumphed, 
and  I  was  going  to  school. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

At  soon  as  I  was  clear  of  tbe  door,  I  looked 
up  into  Ben's  hce^  and  said,  ^<  Father,  where 
are  we  going?* 

**  Well,"  replied  he,  « I'm  going  to  take  you 
to  school'' 

"  School !  What  am  I  goiojj  to  school  for  ?" 
refdied  I. 

'*  For  biting  your  grandmother,  I  expect,  in 
the  first  place,  and  to  get  a  little  learning,  and 
a  good  deal  of  flogging,  if  what  they  say  is 
true ;  I  never  was  at  school  myself 

**  What  do  you  learn,  and  why  are  you 
flogged?" 

♦'You  learn  to  read,  and  to  write,  and  to 
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eouot ;  I  can't  do  either — ^more^s  the  pity ;  and 
you  are  flogged,  because  without  Hogging  little 
boys  can't  learn  any  thing.^  This  was  not  a 
vefy  aadafiictory  explanation.  I  made  no 
further  inquiries,  and  we  continued  our  way  in 
lilenoe  unlil  we  arrived  at  the  school  door; 
there  wafi  a  terrible  buz  inside.  Ben  tapped, 
the  door  opened,  and  a  volume  of  hot  air  burst 
forth,  all  the  fresh  air  having  been  consumed  in 
repeating  tlie  fresh  lessons  for  the  day.  Ben 
walked  up  between  the  forms,  and  introduced 
me  to  the  schoolmaster,  whose  name  was  Mr. 
Thadeus  0*Gallagher,  a  poor  scholar  from 
Ireland,  who  had  set  up  an  establishment  at 
half-a<guinea  a  quarter  for  day  scholars ;  he 
was  reckoned  a  very  severe  master,  and  the 
children  were  kept  in  better  order  in  his  school 
than  in  any  other  establisliment  of  the  kind  in 
the  town ;  and  1  presume  that  my  granny  had 
made  inquiries  to  that  eiFect,  as  there  were  one 
or  two  schools  of  the  same  kind  much  nearer  to 
my  molfaer^s  house.     Ben,  who  probably  had  a 
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great  respect  for  learning  in  consequence  of  his 
having  none  himself,  gave  a  military  salute  to 
Mr.  O'Gallagher,  saying,  with  his  hand  still  to 
his  hat,  '*  A  new  boy.  Sir,  come  to  school.** 

*'  Oh,  by  the  powers  I  don't  I  know  him  ?^ 
cried  Mr,  O' Gallagher ;  "  it's  the  young  gen- 
tleman who  bit  a  hole  in  his  grandmother ; 
Master  Keene,  as  tliey  call  him.  Keen  teeth, 
at  all  events.  Lave  him  with  me;  and  that's 
his  dinner  in  the  basket,  I  presume;  lave  that 
too.  Hell  soon  be  a  good  boy,  or  it  will  end  in 
a  blow-up.'" 

Ben  put  down  the  basket,  turned  on  his  heel, 
and  left  the  school-room,  and  me  standing  by 
the  throne  of  my  future  pedagogue — I  say 
throne,  because  he  had  not  a  desk,  as  schooU 
masters  generally  have,  but  a  sort  of  square 
dais,  about  eighteen  inches  high,  on  which  was 
placed  another  oblong  super  struct  ui^  of  the 
same  height,  serving  him  for  a  seat  ;  both 
parts  were  covered  with  some  patched  and  torn 
old  drugget,  and  upon  subsequent  examination 
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I  found  thfm  to  consist  of  three  old  claret  cases 

^witiHMlt  covers,  which  he  had  probably  picked 

r  up  Tiry   cheap ;  two  of  them    turned   upside 

^  down,  90  a8  to  form  the  lower  square,  and  the 

thini  placed  in  the  same  way,  upside  down, 

upon  ibe  two  lower.     Mr.  O'Gallagher  sat  in 

dignity  upon  the  upper  one,  with  his 

feet    on    tl\e    lower,    being    thus    sufficiently 

upon  an  eminence  to  command  a  view 

of  the  whole  of  his  pupils  in  every  part  of  the 

He  was  not    a    tall    man,  but   very 

luaie-built,  with  carroty  hair,  and  very  bushy 

"twI   whiskers ;    to  me    he    appeared    a    most 

formidable  person,  especially  when  he  opened 

his  large  mouth  and  displayed  liis  teeth,  when 

I  wat  reminded  of  the  sign  of  the  Red  Lion 

to  my  mother's  house.     I  certainly  never 

been  before  so  much  awed  during  my  short 

istence  as  I  was  with  the  appearance  of  my 

tr,  who  sat  before  me  somewhat  in  the 

[lion   of  a   Roman   tribune,  holding  in  his 

a  short  round  ruler,    as  if  it  were  his 
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truncheon  of  authority.  I  had  not  been  a  mu 
niite  in  the  school  before  I  observed  him  to 
raise  his  arm;  away  went  the  ruler  whizzing 
through  the  air,  until  it  hit  the  scull  of  the 
lad  for  whom  it  was  intended  at  the  other  end 
of  the  school-room.  The  boy,  who  had  been 
talking  to  his  nei^boiir*  rubbed  his  poll,  and 
whined. 

**  Why  don'^t  you  bring  back  tny  ruler,  you 
spalpeen  f^  said  Mr.  O^Gallagher.  **  Be  quick, 
Johnny  Target,  or  it  will  end  in  a  blow-up,"" 

The  boy,  who  was  not  a  little  confused  with 
the  blow,  sufficiently  recovered  his  senses  to 
obey  the  order,  and  whimpering  as  he  came  up, 
returned  the  ruler  to  the  hands  of  Mr.  O^Gal- 
lagher. 

**  That  tongue  of  your's  will  get  you  into 
more  trouble  than  it  will  business,  I  expect, 
Johnny  Target ;  it's  an  unruly  member,  and 
requires  a  constant  ruler  over  it.^  Johnny 
Target  rubbed  his  head  and  said  nothing, 

**  Master  Keene,"  said  he,  after  a  short  jmuse. 
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^  did  you  see  what  a  tundering  tump  oo  the 
that  bojr  got  just  oow,  aod  do  yoo  know 
I  what  it  was  for  P"^ 
«  No^  replied  I. 

**  WhereV    your    manners,    yon    aninml  r 

Njfof' — If  you    plase,   for  the  future,  you 

Bust  not  forget  to  tay,  *  No,  Sir,**  or,  *  No,  Mr, 

yGmUagber/   D  ye  miod  me— now  say  ye»-^ 

what  ?"' 

**  Yes,  what !'' 

**  Yes,  what  l  you  little  ignoiamusi  my  ^yo, 
Mr.  O'Gallagher,"  and  recollect,  as  the  parish 
clerk  says^  *  this  is  the  last  time  of  asking.^  *^ 
"Yes,  Mr.  O'Gallagher.*' 
'  Ah  I  now  you  see,  there's  nothing  like 
coming  to  school — ^vou've  learnt  manners  al- 
dy ;  and  now,  to  go  back  again,  as  to  why 
lohnny  Target  had  the  rap  on  the  liead,  which 
*  brought  tears  into  his  eyes  ?  I'll  just  tell  you, 
it  was  for  talking — you  see,  the  first  thing  for 
a  boy  to  learn,  is  to  hold  his  tongue,  and  that 
•hall  be  your  lesson  for  the  day  ;  you'll  just  sit 
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down  there,  and  if  you  say  one  word  during  the 
whole  time  you  are  in  the  school,  it  will  end  in 
a  blow-up;  that  means,  on  the  present  occasion, 
that  I'll  skin  you  alive  as  they  do  the  eels, 
vvhich^  being  rather  keen  work,  will  just  suit 
your  constitution.""  I  had  wit  enough  to  feel 
assured  that  Mr,  O'Gallagher  was  not  to  be 
trifletl  with  J  so  I  took  my  seat,  and  amused 
myself  with  Hstening  to  the  various  lessons 
which  the  boys  came  up  to  say,  and  the  divers 
punishments  inflicted — few  escaped*  At  last, 
the  hour  of  recreation  and  dinner  arrived,  the 
btjys  were  dismissed,  each  seized  his  basket, 
containing  his  provisions,  or  ran  home  to  get 
his  meal  with  his  parents ;  I  found  myself 
sitting  in  the  school-room  t&te-h-Ute  with  Mr. 
O'Gallagher,  and  feeling  very  well  inclined  for 
my  dinner,  I  cast  a  wistful  eye  at  my  basket, 
but  I  said  nothing ;  Mr«  O'Gallagher,  who 
appeared  to  have  been  in  thought,  at  la!>t 
said — 

"  Mr,  Keene,  you  may  now  go  out  of  school 
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and  scream  till  you're  boane,  just  to  make  up 
for  lost  time.*^ 

"  May  I  take  my  dinner.  Sir  ?""  inquired  I. 

'*  Is  it  your  dinner  you  mane  ? — to  be  sure 
you  may;  but,  first  111  just  look  into  the 
basket  and  its  contents,  for  you  see,  Mr.  Keene, 
there's  some  victuals  that  don't  agree  with 
laming,  and  if  you  eat  them,  you^ll  not  be  fit 
for  your  work  when  your  play  hours  are  over ; 
what''s  easy  of  digestion  will  do,  but  what's  bad 
for  little  boys'  stomachs  may  get  you  into  a 
scrape,  and  then  it  will  end  in  a  blow-up — that 
is,  youll  have  a  taste  of  the  femiJe  or  the  rod  ; 
two  assistants  of  mine,  to  whom  IVe  not  yet 
had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  you — all  in 
good  time ;  if  what  I've  heard  of  you  be  true, 
you  and  they  will  be  better  acquainted  afore 
long." 

Mr.  O'Gallagher  then  examined  the  contents 
of  my  basket ;  my  aunt  Milly  had  taken  care 
that  I  should  be  weU  provided — there  was  a 
large  paper  of  beef  sandwiches,  a  piece  of  bread 
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and  cheese,  and  three  or  four  slices  of  seed- 
cake ;  Mr.  O'^Gallagher  opened  all  the  pack* 
ages,  and  after  a  pause  said^ — 

"  Now,  Master  Keene,  d'ye  think  you  would 
ever  guess  how  I  came  by  all  my  larnjng,  and 
what  I  fed  upon  when  it  was  pumped  into  me  ? 
Then  111  tell  you  ;  it  was  dry  bread — with  a 
little  bit  of  cheese,  when  I  could  get  it,  and 
that  wasn't  often.  Bread  and  cheese  is  the  food 
to  make  a  scholar  of  ye,  and  mayhap  one  slice 
of  the  cake  mayn't  much  interfere,  so  take 
them,  and  run  away  to  the  play-ground  as  fast 
as  you  can ;  and,  d'ye  hear  me.  Master  Keene, 
recollect  your  grace  before  meat,  *  For  what 
we  have  received,  the  Lord  make  us  truly 
thankful,"  Now,  off  wid  you ;  the  rest  of  the 
contents  are  confiscated  for  my  sole  use,  and 
your  particular  benefit." 

Mr.  O'Gallagher  grinned  as  he  finished  his 
oration^  and  he  looked  so  much  like  a  wild 
beast,  that  I  was  glad  to  be  off  as  fast  as  I 
could ;   I  turned  round  as   I  went  out  of  the 
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door,  and  perceived  tbat  the  sandwiches  were 
disappearing  with  wonderful  rapidity;  but  I 
caught  his  eye :  it  was  like  that  of  a  tiger^s  at 
his  meal,  and  I  was  off  at  redoubled  speed. 


VOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

As  soon  as  I  gained  the  play-ground,  which 
was,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  small  piece  of 
waste  land,  to  which  we  had  no  more  claim 
than  any  other  people,  I  sat  dovrn  by  a  post, 
and  commenced  my  dinner  off  what  Mr. 
O'Gallaglier  had  thought  proper  to  leave  me ; 
I  was  afraid  of  him,  it  is  true,  for  his  severity  to 
the  other  boys  convinced  me  that  he  would  have 
little  mercy  upon  me,  if  I  dared  to  thwart  him ; 
but  indignation  soon  began  to  obtain  the 
mastery  over  my  fears,  and  I  began  to  consider 
if  I  could  not  be  even  w^ith  him  for  his  bare- 
faced robbery  of  my  dinner;  and  then  I  re- 
flected whether  it  would   not  be  better  to  allow 
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*im  to  take  my  food,  if  I  found  out  that  by  so 
doing,  he  treated  me  well,  and  I  resolved  at  all 
events  to  delay  a  little;  the  hour  of  play  was 
now  over,  and  a  bell  Hummoned  us  all  to  school ; 
I  went  in  with  the  others  and  took  my  seat 
where  Mr.  O'Gallagher  had  before  desired 
me. 

As  soon  as  all  was  silent,  my  pedagogue 
backoned  me  to  him. 

*'Now,  Mr.  Keene,**'  said  he,  **youll  Ix? 
50  good  as  to  lend  me  your  ears,  that  is, 
to  listen  wbUe  I  talk  to  you  a  little  bit. 
DVe  know  how  many  roads  there  are  to  lam- 
ing ?  Hold  your  tongue ;  I  ask  you  because  I 
know  you  don't  know,  and  because  Vm  going  to 
t^U  you.  There  are  exactly  three  roads  :  the 
first  18  the  eye,  my  jewel,  and  if  a  lad  has  a 
sharp  eye  like  yours,  it^s  a  great  deal  that  will 
get  into  hi§  head  by  that  road  ;  youll  know  a 
thiog  when  you  see  it  again,  although  you 
mayn^t  know  your  own  father,  tliat*s  a  secret 
only  known  to  your  mother ;  the  second  road 
B  ft 
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to  larning,  you  spalpeen,  is  the  ear,  and  if  you 
mind  all  people  say,  and  hear  all  you  can,  you'll 
gain  a  great  many  truths,  and  just  ten  time* 
as  much  more  in  the  shape  of  lies  ;  you  see  the 
wheat  and  the  ehaft*  will  come  together^  and  you 
must  pick  the  latter  out  of  the  former  at  any 
seasonable  future  opportunity.  Now  we  come 
to  the  third  road  to  larning,  which  is  quite  a 
diflerent  sort  of  road,  because  you  see,  the  two 
first  give  us  little  trouble,  and  we  trot  along 
almost  whether  we  will  or  not ;  the  third  and 
grand  road  is  the  head  itself,  which  requires  the 
eye  and  the  ear  to  help  it,  and  two  other 
assistants,  which  we  call  memory  and  applica- 
tion;  so  you  see  we  have  the  visual,  then  the 
aural,  and  then  the  mental  roads,  three  hard 
words  which  you  don't  understand,  and  which  I 
shan't  take  the  trouble  to  explain  to  such  an  ani- 
mal as  your  are,  for  I  never  throw  away  pearls 
to  swine,  as  the  saying  is.  Now  then,  Mr, 
Keene,  we  must  come  to  another  part  of  our 
history.     As  there  are  three  roads  to  laming,  to 
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these  are  three  maocft  or  implements  by  which 
boys  are  stimulated  to  larn  :  the  first  is  the 
ruler,  which  you  saw  me  shy  at  the  thick  scull 
of  Johnny  Target,  and  you  seeM  what  a  rap  it 
g«Te  him ;  well  then  the  second  h  the  ferrule, 
a  thing  you  never  heard  of  perhaps,  but  111 
'  it  you ;  here  it  i<*  continued  Mr.  O'Galla- 
Ty  pfodudog  a  sort  of  flat  wooden  ladle  with 
a  bole  in  the  centre  of  it ;  "  the  ruler  is  for  tlie 
bead,  as  you  have  seen ;  the  ferrule  is  for  the 
hand;  you  have  seen  me  use  the  ruler,  now  111 
ihevr  you  what  I  do  with  the  ferrule.*' 

**  You  Tommy  Goskin,  come  here.  Sir." 
Tommy   Goskin   put   down    his   book,  and 
came  up  to  his   master    with  a  good   deal  of 
iibt  in  bis  countenance. 
***  Tommy    Goskin»    you    didn't    say    your 

well  to-day," 
*<Yes    I    did,    Mr.    O'Gallagher,*'    replied 
rommyy  **you  said  I  did  yourself/' 
**WeU    then.    Sir,   you    didn't    say    it   well 
Jay^"**  continued  ^Ir  O'Gallaghen 
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"Yes  I  did.  Sir,*''  replied  the  boy,  whim- 
pering. 

*'  And  is  it  you  who  dares  to  contradict 
tne?"^  cried  Mr.  O 'Gallagher,  "at  all  events 
you  won*t  say  it  well  tomorrow,  so  hold  out 
your  right  hand/' 

Poor  Tommy  held  k  out,  and  roared  lustily 
at  the  first  blow,  wringing  his  fingers  with  the 
gniart. 

"Now  your  left  hand»  Sir;  fair  play  is  a 
jewel ;  always  carry  the  dish  even," 

Tommy  received  a  blow  on  his  left  hand, 
which  was  followed  up  witli  similar  demon- 
strations of  suffering. 

**  There,  Sir,  you  may  go  now,"  said  Mr, 
O'Gallagher,  **  and  mind  you  don*t  do  it  again, 
or  else  there!  1  be  a  blow-up.  And  now,  Master 
Keene,  we  come  to  the  tliird  and  last,  which 
is  the  birch  for  the  tail — here  it  is — have  you 
ever  had  a  taste?" 

**No,  Sir,^  replied  I. 

'*  Well,    then,   you    have   that    pleasure    to 
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€0Oie»  and  come  it  will,  I  don't  doubt,  if  you 
and  I  are  a  few  days  longer  acquainted.    Lei 

Here  Mr.  O'Gallagher  looked  round  the 
acbool  as  if  to  find  a  culprit,  but  the  boys, 
aware  of  what  was  going  on,  kept  their  eyes 
so  attentively  to  their  books,  that  he  could 
not  discover  one;  at  last  be  singled  out  a  fat 
chubby  lad. 

"Walter  Puddock,  come  here,  Sir,"" 
Walter  Puddock  came  accordingly;  evidently 
he  gave  himself  up  for  lost. 

**  Waller  Puddock,  I  just  have  been  telling 
Master    Keene    that    youVe    the    best    Latin 
[aebolar  in  tbe  whole  school.     Now,  Sir,  dont 
^make   me   out   to  be  a  liar — do  me  credit, — 
r,  by  the  blood  of  the  O'Gallagbers,  111  flog 
\je  till  you're  as  thin  as  a  herring.     What's 
the  Latin  for  a  cocked  hat,  as  the  Roman  gen- 
tlemen wore  with  their  togeyaf^' 

Walter   Puddock   hesitated  a  few   seconds, 
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and  theo,  without  venturing  a  word  of  reEnon* 
stranc^,  let  down  his  trowsers. 

"  See  now  the  guilty  tief>  he  knows  wfaat*s 
coming :  shame  upon  you,  Walter  Puddock,  to 
disgrace  your  preceptor  so,  and  make  liim  tell 
a  lie  to  young  Master  Keene.  Where's  Phi  J 
Mooney  ?  Come  along,  Sir,  and  hoist  Walter 
Puddock:  it*8  no  larning  that  I  can  drive 
into  you,  Phil,  but  it's  sartain  sure  that  by 
your  manes  I  drive  a  little  into  the  other 
boys."* 

Walter  Puddock,  as  soon  as  he  was  on  the 
back  of  Phil  Mooney,  received  a  dozen  cuts 
with  the  rod,  well  laid  on.  He  bore  it  without 
flinching,  although  the  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks. 

« There,  Walter  Puddock,  I  told  you  it 
would  end  in  a  blow-up ;  go  to  your  dictionary, 
you  dirty  blackguard,  and  do  more  credit  to 
your  education  and  superior  instruction  from  a 
certain  person  who  shall  be  nameless,'" 
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Mr.  O^Gallagher  laid  the  rod  on  one  side, 
I  and  tlien  condDued, 

'*  Now,  Master  Keene,  Fve  just  shewn  you 

i  the  three  roads  to  laming,  and  also  the  three 

iniplements   to   persuade   little  boys    to    larti ; 

I  if  you  don't  travel  very  fast  by  the  three  first, 

Fby  you  will  be  followed  up  very  sniartly  by 

the  three  last — a  nod's  as  good  as  a  wink  to 

I  a  blind  horse,  any  day ;  and  one  thing  more, 

ijou   Utile   gpalpeen,    mind   that    there's    more 

mustard  to  tlie  sandwiches  to-morrow,  or  else  it 

I  will  end  in  a  blow-up.     Now  you've  got  the 

I  whole   theory   of    the  art  of   tuition,   Master 

ECeene;  please  the  pigs,  we*ll  commence  with  the 

I  practice  to-morrow,'* 

My  worthy  petlagogue  did  not  address  me 
'  any  more  during  that  day ;  the  school  broke  up 
'  ft  five,  and  I  made  haste  home,  thinking  over 
'  «U  that  had  passed  in  the  school-room. 

My  granny  and  mother  were  both  anxious  to 
know  what  had  passed  ;  the  first  hoped  that  I 
had  been  flogged,  the  second  tt>at  I  had  not, 
o  3 
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but  I  refused  to  communicate,  I  assumed  a 
haughty,  indifferent  air,  for  I  was  angry  with 
my  mother,  and  sl%  for  my  grandmother,  I  hated 
her.  Aunt  Milly,  however,  when  we  were 
alone,  did  not  question  me  in  vain,  I  told  her 
all  that  had  passed  ;  she  bade  me  be  of  good 
heart,  and  that  I  should  not  be  ill-treated  if  she 
could  help  it. 

I  replied,  that  if  I  mere  ill-treated,  I  would 
have  my  revenge  somehow  or  another.  I  then 
went  down  to  the  barracks,  to  the  rooms  of 
Captain  Bridgetnan,  and  told  him  what  had 
occurred*  He  advised  me  to  laugh  at  the  ruler, 
the  ferrule,  and  the  rod.  He  pointed  out  to  me 
the  necessity  of  my  going  to  school  and  learn- 
ing to  read  and  write,  at  the  same  time  was 
very  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  Mr.  O'Galla* 
gher,  and  told  me  to  resist  in  every  way  any 
injustice  or  tyranny,  and  that  I  should  be  sure 
of  his  support  and  assistance,  provided  that  I 
did  pay  attention  to  my  studies. 

Fortified  by  the  advice  and  protection  of  my 
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two  great  friends,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
would  learn  as  fast  as  I  could,  but  if  treated  ill, 
that  I  would  die  a  martyr,  rather  than  yield  to 
oppresdon ;  at  all  events,  I  would,  if  possible, 
jday  Mr.  O^Gallagher  a  trick  fcnr  every  flogging 
or  punishment  I  received ;  and  with  this  laud- 
able resolution  I  was  soon  £ist  asleep,  too  fast 
even  to  dream. 
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When  my  aunt  Milly  called  jne  in  the  morn- 
ing, that  I  miglit  l>e  up  and  have  my  breakfast 
in  time  for  school,  I  felt  as  if  two  years  had 
poaeed  over  my  head  during  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours.  I  had  never  witnessed  tyranny 
until  the  day  before,  and  my  blood  was  heated 
with  indignation  ;  I  felt  myself  capable  of  any 
thing  and  every  thing. 

My  anger  was  about  as  great  towards  my 
mother  and  grandmother  for  having  sent  me  to 
such  a  place,  as  it  was  against  Mr,  0*Gallagher. 
Instead  of  going  up  and  kissing  my  mother,  I 
paid  no  attention  to  cither  her  or  my  grand - 
motlier,  much  to  the  mortilication  of  the  former 
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md  surprise  at  the  latter,  who  nid,  in  a  very 
crott  manner,  ^  Whole's  your  manners,  child  ? 
why  don\  you  say  good  morning  ?" 

**  Because  I  have  not  been  long  enough  at 
sdiool  to  kani  manners,  granny.^ 

^'Come  and  kiss  me  before  you  go,  my 
child,"  ssid  my  mother. 

'^  No,  mother;  you  have  sent  me  to  school  to 
be  beat,  and  I  never  will  kiss  you  again." 

^  Naughty,  good-for-nothing  boy,"*  ezdaimed 
ray  granny ;  ^  what  a  bad  heart  you  must 
have.'' 

^  No,  that  he  has  not,"  cried  my  aunt  Milly. 
^  Sister  should  have  inquired  what  sort  of  a 
school  it  was  before  she  sent  him." 

*♦  I  made  every  inquiry,"  replied  my  granny  ; 
<'  be  cant't  play  tricks  there." 

w  Won't  I  ?"  cried  I,  '*  but  I  will ;  and  not 
only  there,  but  here.  Ill  be  eyen  with  you  all ; 
jes.  111  be  even  with  you,  granny,  if  I  die  for 
it." 
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**  Whyj  you  audacious  wretch,  I've  a  great 

mind  to         '' 

"  I  dare  say  you  have,  but  recollect  I  can 
bite ;  you'd  better  be  quiet,  granny,  or,  as  the 
master  says,  'it  will  end  with  a  blow-up*'"* 

**  Only  hear  the  little  wretch,'^  said  my 
granny,  lifting  up  her  hands,  "  I  shall  see  you 
hanged  yet,  you  ungrateful  child-'* 

"  I*m  not  ungrateful,'*''  replied  I,  throwing 
my  arais  round  Milly's  neck,  and  kissing  her 
with  fervour,  "  I  can  love  those  who  love 
me." 

**  Then  you  don't  love  me  ?^  said  my  mother, 
reproachfully. 

**  I  did  yesterday,  but  I  don't  now  ;  but  it^'a 
time  for  me  to  go,  aunt ;  is  my  basket  ready  ? 
I  don't  want  fatlier  to  take  me  to  school,  I 
can  do  without  him,  and  when  I  don't  choose 
to  go  any  more,  I  won't;  recollect  that,  mother;'* 
so  saying,  I  seized  my  basket  and  quitted 
the  room.  There  was  a  long  consultation,  I 
found,  after  my  departure:  my  mother,  when 
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my  aunt  had  infonned  her  of  Mr.  0'( 
conduct,  wished  to  r^nove  me  instantly ;  my 
graodmother  indsted  upon  it  that  there  was 
not  a  word  of  truth  in  what  I  had  ndd«  and 
threatened  that  if  I  did  not  i^main  at  that 
▼cry  school,  she  would  leave  Chatham^  and 
take  my  aunt  with  her*  As  my  mother  could 
sot  part  with  aunt  Milly^  the  consequence  was^ 
that  my  grandmother  gained  the  day. 

I  arrired  in  good  time,  and  took  my  veal 
near  my  master.  I  prderred  doing  tbis,  as 
I  had  a  long  conversation  with  Captain  Bridge- 
man,  who  told  me  that  although  Mr*  O^Gaila- 
gher  had  put  the  ruler  down  as  punishmeot 
No.  1 ,  the  ferrule  No.  S,  and  the  birch  as  No.  3, 
and  of  course  they  were  considered  to  be  wone 
as  the  number  rose,  that  he  considered  it  to  be 
the  very  contrary,  as  he  had  had  them  all  well 
appUed  when  he  was  at  school ;  he  ofdered  me, 
therefore,  never  to  hold  out  my  hand  to  the 
ferrule,  by  which  refusal  I  should,  of  couxise, 
be  flogged ;  but  be  assured  me  that  the  birch, 
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especially  when  it  is  given  often,  was  a  mere 
notliingt  Now  I  considered  that  the  surest 
way  to  avoid  the  ruler  was  to  sit  close  to  my 
master,  who  could  then  have  no  pretence  for 
Jiending  it  at  my  head;  the  fact  was,  I  had 
determined  to  save  the  more  noble  portions  of 
my  body  and  leave  Mr,  O^Gallagher  to  do 
what  he  pleased  with  the  other :  to  do  him 
justice,  he  lost  no  time. 

**  Come  here,  Mr.  Keene,"  said  he,  **  where's 
your  manners  ?  why  don't  you  say  good  morn- 
ing to  your  preceptor  ?     Can  you  read  at  all  ?'* 
«  No,  Sir;* 

**  D'ye  know  your  letters  ?'* 
«  Some  of  them— I  think  I  do.  Sir." 
**  Some  of  them — I  suppose  about  two  out  of 
aix-and-twenty.  It's  particular  attention  that's 
been  paid  to  your  education,  I  perceive;  you\e 
nothing  to  unlarn  anyhow,  that's  sometliing* 
Now,  Sir,  do  you  think  that  a  classical  scholar 
and  a  gentleman  born  like  me,  is  to  demane 
myself  by  hearing  your  puzzle  at  the  alphabet  ? 
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YouVe  quite  mistakeD,  Mr.  Keene;  you  must 
gatn  your  first  dements  second-hand  ;  so  where's 
Timothy  Ruddel  ?  You,  Timothy  Ruddel, 
yoti*U  just  taich  this  young  Master  Keene  his 
whole  alphabet,  and  take  care  at  the  same 
time  that  you  know  your  own  lessons,  or  it 
wjU  end  in  a  blow-up ;  and  you,  Master  Keene, 
if  you  have  not  lamt  your  whole  alphabet 
ptarfect  by  dinner-tiDie,  why  you'll  have  a 
small  taste  of  No.  %  just  as  a  hint  to  what's 
coming  next.  Go  along,  you  little  ignorant 
blackguard:  and  you,  Timothy  Ruddel,  look  out 
for  a  taste  of  No.  8,  if  you  don't  larn  him  and 
yourself  all  at  once,  and  at  the  same  time,*' 

I  was  very  well  pleased  with  this  arrange- 
mnl;  I  had  reserved  to  learn,  and  I  was 
doubly  stimulated  to  learn  now,  to  save  poor 
Timotliy  Ruddel  from  an  unjust  punishment. 

In  the  three  hours  I  was  quite  perfect,  and 
Timothy  Ruddel,  who  was  called  up  before  me, 
was  also  able  to  gay  his  lesson  without  a  blun- 
der, very  much  to  the  disappointment  of  Mr, 
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O'Gallagher,  who  observed,  **  So  youVe  slipped 
through  my  fingers,  have  you,  this  tiniCj  Master 
Timothy  ?  never  mind ;  111  have  you  yet ;  and, 
moreover,  there's  Master  Keene  to  go  through 
the  fiery  furnace."  Just  before  dinner-time 
I  was  called  op:  with  my  memory  of  many  of 
the  letters,  and  the  assistance  I  had  received 
from  Timothy  Ruddel,  I  felt  very  confident. 

*<  What  letter's  that,  Sir  ?"  said  Mr.  O'Galla. 
gher, 

"  A,  B,  C,  D,  E." 

"  You  little  blackguard  ;  FIl  dodge  you ; 
you  think  to  escape,  do  you?"* 

**  V,  X,  P,  O." 

Much  to  Jlr.  O'GaUagher^s  surpri^,  I  said 
them  all  without  one  mistake.  Instead  of  coni- 
menilation,  I  received  abuse.  "  By  all  the 
powers,"  exclairaed  my  pedagogue,  **  but  every 
thing  seems  to  go  wrong  to-day ;  my  hand  has 
been  completely  idle ;  this  will  never  do ; 
didn't  you  tell  me,  Mr*  Keene,  that  you  didn't 
know  your  letters  ?^ 
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^'  No»  Sir,  JDU  and  1 

<<  That's  jmt  m  modi  ai  to  teO 
preceptor,  a  Hiwiiril  xhalary  and  a 
gentleman  to  boot,  thai  I  Ke,  fv 
intend  to  hare  natiifafthm,  ICr. 
you.  You're  gmltj  in  tvo  < 
at  the  Old  BaiW,  whoe  jooll  be  caBed  vp  to 
some  ci  these  days,  as  sore  as  too  ssand  there : 
one  count  is  in  tdHng  me  a  fie,  in  saymg  ya« 
did  not  know  jour  alphabet,  vhen  it's  qizite 
dear  that  tou  did ;  and  scxsodlT,  in  gr^'sie 
me  the  lie,  by  stating  that  I  mid  what  tod  taad. 
You  thought  to  escape  me^  hot  jou're  mktaken, 
Mr.  Keene ;  so  now,  if  you  please,  we  wiD  jm/L 
hare  a  taste  of  No.  2.  Hould  out  your  hand, 
Mr.  Keeoe ;  d*ye  hear  me.  Sir  ?  boold  oat  yonr 
hand." 

But  this  I  poatiTdy  refused  to  do.    '^  Yon 
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woii*t,  won't  you  ?  Well,  then,  we  must  in- 
crease  the  punishment  for  your  contempt  of 
courtj  and  at  once  commence  with  No.  3,  which 
1  had  intended  to  reserve  till  to-morrow.  Come 
along,  Phil  Mooney,  there^a  fresh  mate  for  you 
to  carry,  and  come  out.  No*  3,  here'^s  fresh 
ground  for  you  to  travel  over." 

Phil  JVIooney  and  the  birch  booh  made  their 
iippearance ;  I  was  hoisted  by  the  one,  and 
scourged  by  the  other. 

The  first  taste  of  the  birch  is  any  thing  but 
agreeable:  I  could  only  compare  it  to  tlie 
dropping  of  molten  lead*  I  tried  all  I  could 
to  prevent  crying  out,  but  it  was  impossible, 
and  at  last  I  roared  like  a  mad  bull ;  and  I 
was  as  mad  as  a  bull,  and  as  dangerous.  Could 
I  have  picked  up  any  weapon  at  the  moment 
that  I  was  dropped  from  the  shoulders  of  Phil 
Mooney,  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  Mr- 
O^Gallagher.  My  rage  was  greater  than  my 
agony,  I  stood  when  I  had  been  landed,  roy 
chest    heaving,    my    teeth   set    fast,    and    my 
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apparel  still  in  disorder.  The  school  was  dis- 
missedy  and  I  was  left  alone  with  the  savage 
pedagogue,  who  immediately  took  up  my  has* 
ket,  and  began  to  rummage  the  contents, 

"  Make  yourself  daoent,   Mr.   Keene,    and 

I  don't  be  sliocking  my  modesty,  and  taking 
away  my  appetite.  Did  you  mention  the  mum 
lard,  as  I  desired  you  ?     Upon  my  faith,  but 

[  you're  a  nice  boy,  and  do  justice  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  your  grandmother,  and  when  you 
see  her,  you  may  tell  her  that  I  did  not  forget 
the  promise  she  exacted  from  me.  You  forgot 
all  about  the  mustard,  you  little  blackguard. 
If  Phil  Mooney  was  here  I  would  give  you 
another  taste  to  freshen  your  memory  for  to- 
morrow ;  however,  to-morrow  will  do  as  well,  if 
the  mistake's  not  corrected.  Here,  take  your 
victuals,  and  good  appetite  to  you,  you  little 
inoiisler  of  iniquity.^ 

Mr.  O'Gallagher  tossed  me  some  bread,  but 
this  time  reserved  the  cheese  for  his  own  eating* 
]  had  adjusted  my  dress,  and  I  therefore  left 
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the  school-room.  I  could  not  sit  down  without 
pain,  so  I  leant  against  a  post:  the  bread  re- 
mained in  my  hand  untouched  ;  had  it  been 
the  greatest  delicacy  in  the  world,  I  could  not 
have  tasted  a  morsel  ;  I  was  giddy  from  excess 
of  feeling,  uiy  thoughts  were  rapidly  chasiDg 
each  other,  when  I  heard  a  voice  close  to  me ; 
I  looked  round  ;  it  was  Walter  Puddock,  who 
had  been  flogged  the  day  before. 

**  Never  mindi  Keene,''  said  he  kindly  ;  **  it 
hurts  at  first,  but  the  more  you  get  it  the  less 
you  care  for  it ;  I  don^t  mind  it  a  bit  now;  I 
cries,  because  he  goes  on  flogging  till  you  do, 
and  it's  no  use  ha%'ing  more  than  you  can 
help/^ 

"  I  didn't  deserve  it,''  replied  L 

**  That^fi  not  necessary ;  you'll  get  it,  as  we 
all  do,  whether  you  deserve  it  or  not" 

"  Well,  ril  try  to  deserve  it  in  future,"^ 
replied  I,  clenching  my  fist ;  "  Til  be  even  with 
him." 

"  Why,  what  can  you  do  ?  *' 
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<'  Wait  a  littl^  and  youll  see,''  said  I,  walk- 
ing away,  for  an  idea  had  come  into  my  head 
whidi  I  wished  to  follow  up. 

Soon  afterwards  the  bell  rang,  and  we  return- 
ed to  the  school-room.  I  was  put  under  the 
tuiticm  of  another  boy,  and  took  care  to  learn 
my  lesson.  Whether  it  was  that  he  was  tired 
with  the  exercise,  for  he  flogged  and  ferruled  a 
dozen  during  that  afternoon,  or  that  he  thought 
that  my  morning  dose  had  been  sufficient,  I 
received  no  more  punishment  on  that  day. 
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As  soon  as  school  was  dismissed,  I  went 
straight  to  the  rooms  of  Captain  BridgemaQ, 
and  told  him  how  I  had  been  treated.  As  soon 
as  he  heard  it,  he  exclaimed,  **This  is  really 
too  bad;  I  will  go  with  you,  and  I  will  con- 
sult with  your  aunt  Amelia."^ 

It  so  happened  that  aunt  Milly  was  alone  in 
the  shop  when  we  arrived,  and  after  a  detail  of 
what  had  passed,  she  told  Captain  Bridgeman 
that  my  grandmother  had  put  me  to  that  school 
out  of  feelings  of  ill-will,  for  the  tricks  I  had 
played,  and  had  threatened  that  if  I  were 
removed,  she  would  leave  Chatham,  and  take 
her    away    with    her.      My    mother   required 
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in  the  shop»  and  was  afrwd  to  affront 
inj  gundmotheTy  irho  was  a  very  dictatorial, 
pasitive  old  woman,  and  would  certainly  keep 
her  refiolutioii,  but  tliat  rather  than  I  should 
lie  Uieated  in  such  a  barbarou»  manner,  she 
would  io&i&t  upon  my  mother  taking  me  away, 
or  would  herself  leave  the  place. 

'*  It  would  never  do  for  you  to  leave  us,  Misft 
Ametia^^  replied  Captain  Bridgeman,  there 
are  but  few  attractions  in  this  pbce,  and  we 
oumot  spare  you ;  the  whole  corps  would  go 
into  deep  mourning.*' 

"  I  don't  want  to  leave  the  school,*"  interrupt- 
ed I  ;"  I  would  not  leave  it  till  I  am  revenged, 
for  all  the  world.  Now,  Til  tell  you  wliat  I 
want  to  do— and  do  it  I  will,  if  he  cuts  me  to 
pieces.  He  eats  my  sandwiches,  and  tdla  me 
if  there's  not  more  mustard   to-morrow,   he'll 

I  flag  me.    He  shall  have  plenty  of  mustard,  but 
he  ^hall  have  something  else.    What  can  I  put 
into  the  sandwiches,  so  as  to  half  kill  him?**^ 
"  Not  a  bad  idea,  mv   little  Percifil,''  said 
L 
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Captain  Bridgeman,  "  I'll  just  ask  the  doctor 
how  much  calomel  a  inan  may  take  without  a 
coroner's  inquest  being  required." 

**Yes,  that  will  do  nicely,*"  said  my  aunt; 
"  ril  take  care  he  shall  have  mustard  enough 
not  to  perceive  it/' 

"  Well,  ni  go  to  the  barracks  and  be  back 
directly/'  said  Captain  Bridgeman. 

**  And  Tm  ready  for  the  flogging  as  soon  as 
the  sandwiches  are  down  his  throat,"  replied  I 
laughing,  "  I  don't  care  a  fig  for  it." 

Captain  Bridgeman  soon  returned  with  forty 
grains  of  calomel,  which  he  delivered  into  aunt 
Milly's  hands.  "  That  is  as  much  as  we  dare 
give  the  strongest  man  without  running  great 
danger ;  well  try  the  effect  of  that  upin  him, 
and  if  he  don'^t  improve,  I  think  I  shall  go  up 
to  tliesch«x)l  myself  and  threaten  him/' 

"  As  for  that,''  replied  aunt  MOly,  "  I'm  sure 
that  sister,  if  she  hears  what's  going  on,  as  she 
cunnot  take  Percival  away,  will  order  her 
husband,  Ben,  to  go  up  and  thrash  him." 
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^  Nol  a  bad  idee.  Miss  Amelia,  well  try  that 
""If  we  find  it  necessary ;  at  all  events,  we  11  see 
who  can  persecute  most,^ 

♦*  Granny  has  told  him  to  treat  Die  ill/*  said 
l«  **  thai^s  very  clear,  from  what  he  said ;  never 
mind.  111  make  her  sorry  for  it  yet/' 

**0h  Perdval !  you  must  not  do  anything 
lo  granny,"  said  aunt  Milly,  looking  very 
avcMjr,  "  I  must  not  hear  any  thing  of  the 
kind.'* 

The  next  moniing  I  set  off  with  a  full  con- 
viction that  I  should  be  flogged  before  night, 
aixl  notwithstanding  that,  as  full  of  joy  as  if  I 
waa  going  to  the  fair. 

The  morning  passed  as  usual ;  I  said  my 
leMOO,  but  not  very  well ;  I  was  thinking  so 
much  of  my  anticipated  revenge,  that  I  could 
Doi  pay  attention  to  my  teacher,  who  was,  as 
usual,  one  of  the  boys. 

**  Master    Keene,''    said    Mr.    O'Gallagher, 
**  well  let  the  account  stand  over  tiU  the  even- 
ing, and  then  I'll  give  you  a  receipt  in  full; 
£  2 
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I  may  have  one  or  two  lines  to  add  to  it  before 
the  sun  goes  down ;  youll  not  escape  me  this 
time^  anyhow." 

The  boys  went  out  at  the  dinner  hour,  leav- 
ing nie,  as  before,  to  wait  for  my  basketj  after 
the  tyrant  had  helped  himself  1  stood  by  him 
in  silence  while  he  was  rummaging  its  cx>n- 
tents. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Keene,  Til  see  if  you  have  re- 
membered my  particular  injunction  relative  to 
the  mustard/^ 

"  I  told  my  aunt  to  put  more  mustard.  Sir,'* 
replied  I  humbly,  "  it's  die  that  cuts  the  sand- 
wiches.*' 

**  Well,  then,  if  your  aunt  has  not  complietl 
with  your  request,  see  if  I  don't  flay  you  alive, 
you  little  imp  of  abomination*" 

The  sandwiches  were  pulled  out  of  the  paper 
and  tasted,  "Down  on  your  knees,  Mn  Keene, 
and  thank  all  the  blessed  saints  that  your  aunt 
has  saved  you  from  at  least  one-half  of  what  I 
intended  to  administer  to  you  this  blessed  after- 
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BOOD^  for  she  has  doubled  llie  mustard,  you 
tief/'  said  Mr.  O^Gallagher,  speakiog  with  his 
mouth  as  full  as  it  could  hold*  Down  went 
sandwich  after  sandwich,  until  they  had  all 
disappeared*  Oh  i  what  joy  was  mine  !  I  could 
hare  tossed  up  my  cap  and  leapt  in  the  air, 
Bmtin^  received  tlie  bread  and  cheese,  for  he 
permitted  me  to  have  the  latter  on  this  occasaan» 
I  went  out  and  enjoyed  my  meal,  delighted  with 
Mr.  0*GaDagher''s  having  fallen  into  the  trap  I 
had  laid  for  him. 

The  bell  summoned  us  in,  and  all  went  on  as 
usual  for  the  first  two  hours,  when  1  thought  Mr. 
CVGallagher  changed  countenance  and  looked 
very  pale*  He  continued^  however,  to  hear  the 
lessons,  until  at  last  I  perceived  him  pass  his 
hand  up  and  down  and  across  his  stomach,  as  if 
he  had  had  a  twinge ;  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
he  compressed  his  thick  lips,  and  then  pot  his 
hands  to  his  abdomen. 

Ah!  he  begins  to  feel  it  now,  thought  T;  and 
sure  enough  he  did ;  for  the  pain  increased  so 
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rapidly  that  he  lost  all  patience,  and  vented  his 
feelings  hy  beating  with  his  ruler,  on  the  head, 
the  whole  class  of  boys  standing  up  before 
hira,  till  one  or  two  dropped  down,  stunned 
with  the  blows.  At  last  he  dropped  the  ruler, 
and,  pressing  Ixjth  hands  to  his  stomach,  he 
rolled  himself  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
then  twisted  and  distorted  his  legs  till  he  could 
bear  the  pain  no  longer ;  and  he  gave  vent  to  a 
tremendous  Irish  howl — grinning  and  grinding 
his  teeth  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  howling 
again,  \^Tithing  and  twisting  in  evident  agony 
— while  the  perspiration  ran  off  his  forehead* 

"Ochf  murder!  Tm  poisoned  sure.  Lord, 
save  my  sinful  soul  I  Oh — oh — oh !  eh— eh^ — 
eh  i  mercy,  mercy,  mercy,  mercy,  mercy  I  Oh, 
holy  St.  Patrick  !  I'm  kilt  entirely  i^ — and  so 
subdued  was  he  at  last  by  the  pain,  that  he 
burst  out  into  a  flood  of  tears,  crying  and  roar- 
ing like  a  child* 

Again  the  paroxysms  came  on^ — *'  Murder, 
murder,  murder!"  shrieked  the  wretch  at  the 
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highest  pitch  of  his  voice,  so  that  he  was  heard 
at  soioe  distance,  and  some  of  the  neighbours 
came  in  to  inquire  what  was  the  matter. 

Mr.  O^Galla^her  was  now  in  a  fainting  state, 
and  leaning  against  the  table,  he  could  merely 
saj  in  a  low  voice,  **  A  doctor — quick — a  doc- 
tor/' 

The  neighbours  perceiving  how  ill  he  was, 
led  him  out  of  the  school-room  into  his  own 
apartment,  one  going  for  a  doctor,  and  the 
others  telling  the  boys  they  might  all  go  home, 
a  notice  of  which  they  gladly  availed  them- 
selves* 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  made  all  the  haste 
I  could  to  communicate  the  successful  result  of 
my  trick  to  Milly  and  Captain  Bridgeman. 
IThe  medical  man  who  was  summoned  gave  Mr. 
)*Gallagher  some  very  active  medicine,  which 
anisted  to  rid  him  of  the  calomel ;  of  his  having 
taken  which,  of  course  the  medical  man  was 
ignorant.     The  violence  of  the  dose  was,  how- 
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ever,  so  great,  and  left  him  in  such  a  state, 
that  Mr,  O'Gallagher  could  not  leave  his  room 
for  three  days,  nor  resume  his  seat  in  the 
school  until  a  week  had  elapsed,  during  which 
I  remained  at  home  plotting  still  further  mis- 
chief. 

Mr.  O'Gallagher  resumed  his  occupations, 
and  I  was  again  sent  off  to  school.  When  I 
entered  the  school-room  I  found  him  looking 
very  pale  and  cadaverous;  as  soon  as  he  saw 
me  his  lips  were  drawn  apart,  and  he  shewed 
his  large  white  teeth,  reminding  me  of  the  grin- 
ning of  a  hycena;  he  did  not,  however,  say 
any  thing  to  me.  My  studies  were  resumed  ;  I 
said  my  lesson  perfectly,  hut  was  fully  pre- 
pared for  punishment.  I  was,  however,  agree- 
ably disappointed  ;  he  did  not  punish  either  me 
or  any  of  the  other  boys. 

I  afterwards  found  out  the  reason  was,  that, 
although  necessity  comi>elled  him  to  re-open  his 
school  as  soon  as  he  could,  he  was  too  weak  to 
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undergo  the  fatigue  of  following  up  his  favour- 
ite diversion. 

When  the  dinner  hour  arrived,  and  the  boys 
were  dismissed,  1  wiuted  patiently  to  sec  what 
he  irould  do  with  my  basket,  which  stood  beside 
him.  "  Take  your  basket  and  eat  your  dinner, 
Maflter  Keene,^  said  he,  walking  out  of  the 
school-room  into  his  own  apartments.  I  could 
not  help  saying,  **  Won't  you  have  the  sand- 
wiches. Sir?" 

He  turned  round  and  gave  me  a  look  so  pe- 
netrating and  so  diabolical,  that  I  felt  sure 
that  he  knew  to  whom  he  had  been  indebted 
for  his  late  severe  illness* 

From  this  day  forward  Mr,  O'G.  never  inter- 
fered with  the  contents  of  my  basket,  and  I 
had  my  dinner  all  to  myself.  The  shock  which 
had  been  given  to  his  constitution  was  so  great, 
that  for  three  or  four  months  he  may  be  said  to 
have  crawled  to  his  school-room,  and  I  really 
began  to  think  that  the  affair  would  turn  out 
more  serious  than  was  intended ;  but  gradually 
£  3 
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he  regained  his  strength,  and  as  he  recovered 
his  vigour,  so  did  he  resume  his  severity. 

Bot  I  was  a  great  gainer  during  the  three  or 
four  monlhs  of  quiet  which  reigned  during 
Mr.  O'GallagheFa  convalescence*  Since  I  have 
been  grown  up  I  have  often  thought »  and 
am  indeed  confirmed  in  my  opinion,  that  we 
lose  rather  than  gain  by  being  educated  at  too 
early  an  age.  Commence  with  one  child  at 
three  years  and  with  anotlier  at  seven  years  old, 
and  in  ten  years,  the  one  whose  brain  was  left 
fallow  even  till  seven  years  old,  will  be  quite 
as  far,  if  not  further  advancetl,  than  the  child 
whose  intellect  was  prematurely  forced  at  the 
earlier  age ;  this  is  a  fact  which  I  liave  since 
seen  proved  in  many  instances,  and  it  certainly 
was  corroborated  in  mine. 

In  six  months  I  could  read  and  write  very 
fairly,  and  had  commenced  arittunetic ;  true, 
I  was  stimulated  on  by  the  advice  of  Captain 
Bridgeman,  the  love  I  bore  my  aunt  Milly,  and 
the  hatred  which  I  had  for  my  master,  which 
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me  resolve  that   I   would    not    desen*e 

at  on  that  score. 

It  was  in  May  that  I  admiQistered  the  dose 

l^fd   Mr,   O'Gallagher ;    in    Septeralier    he    was 

quite  well  again,  and  the  ruler,  the  ferrule,  and 

tbe  rod,   were   triumphantly   at   work.     It   is 

to  say  how  often  I  was  punished,  for  it 

^  was  every  day  ;  always  once,  sometimes  twice ; 

I  became  completely  callous  to  it,  nay,  laughed 

at  it,  but  my  mind  was  ever  at  work  upon  some 

f,  in  the  way  of  retaliation. 

I  put  little  pancakes  of  cobblers'  wax  on  Mr. 

O'Gslkghers  throne,  and  he  had  the  pleasure 

fOt  finding  himself  stuck   fast  by  the  breeches 

when  be  rose  up  to  punish.     I  anointed   the 

handle  of  the  ferrule  and  rod  with  bird4imc ; 

put  dead  cats  under   the  claret  cases,   which 

composed   his  seat  of  authority,    so   that  the 

would   drive  him    distracted    before    he 

found  it  out     I  drew  up,  with  a  squirt,  all  the 

ik  which  was  in  tbe  inkstands  fixed  in   the 
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writing-desks,  so  as  not  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
sockets,  and  made  good  the  deficiency  with 
water,  which  put  him  to  no  little  expense. 

I  once  made  him  ahnost  frantic,  by  rubbing 
his  handkerchiefj  which  always  laid  by  his  side, 
and  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  wipe  his 
face  every  five  minutes  (for  he  was  profuse  in  his 
|)erspiration),  with  what  is  called  cow-itch  ;  not 
lieing  aware  of  what  was  the  cause,  he  wiped 
his  face  more  and  more,  until  he  was  as  red  as  a 
peony,  and  the  itching  became  intolerable 

On  such  occasions  he  never  inquired  who  was 
the  party,  but  called  me  and  Phil  Mooney.  I, 
on  the  other  hand,  never  said  a  word  in  way 
of  expostulation.  I  took  my  flogging,  which 
was  as  severe  as  he  could  give  it,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  quite  satisfied  with  the  exchange. 

As  Walter  Puddock  had  told  me,  and,  as 
I  have  no  doubt,  the  Eton  boys  will  confirm, 
after  a  certain  quantity  of  flagellations,  the  skin 
becomes  so  hard  as  to  make  the  punishment 
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afanoflt  a  matter  of  indiffierenoe,  and  so  I  found 
It.  So  pasted  the  tiine  until  the  month  of 
Novembar,  when  I  was  fully  enabled  to  pay  off 
my  worthy  pedagc^^  for  all  that  I  was  in- 
debted to  him. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

The  boys  had  been  saving  up  all  their 
money  to  purchase  fireworks  for  the  celebrated 
5th  of  November — a  day  on  which  it  was  said 
that 'certain  persons,  finding  it  im|x>8sible  to 
reform  the  Lords  and  Commons,  had  deter- 
mined to  get  rid  of  them  at  once :  why  tbey 
have  not  been  in  similar  danger  every  year  since 
the  first  attempt  was  made,  I  know  not;  certain 
it  is,  that  it  is  the  only  reform  measure  that  can 
ever  be  effectual.  Guy  Fawkea  and  his  confe* 
derates,  whether  Popish  or  Protestant,  from  the 
disregard  of  human  life,  certainly  proved  them- 
selves the  founders  of  a  party  still  existing, 
whose  motto  is,  "  Measures  and  not  Men." 
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But  to  proceed :  Mr.  O'Gallagher  had  never 
before  attempted  to  interfere  with  the  vested 
rights  of  urchins  on  that  day ;  being,  however, 
hi  a  most  particular  irascible  humour,  instead 
of  a  whole,  he  made  it  known  that  there  would 
only  be  a  half  holiday,  and  we  were  conse- 
quently all  called  in  for  morning  lessons,  instead 
of  carryitig  about,  as  we  had  intendeil^  the 
effigy  of  the  only  true  reformer  that  ever  existed 
in  thi$  country. 

This  made  us  all  very  sulky  and  discontented 
in  the  first  place,  and  our  anxiety  to  get  out  of 
school  was  so  great,  that  the  lessons  were  not 
very  perfect  in  the  second.     The  ferrule  and 

[lod  wo*  called  out  and  liberally  administered ; 

Lbul  what  was  our  horror  and  dismay  when  Mr. 

r  0*6allagber,  about  an  hour  !3efore  dinner  hour, 
announced  to  us  that  all  the  squibs  and  crack- 
ers, with  which  our  pockets  were  crammed, 
were  to  be  given  up  immediately ;  and  that,  as 
we  bad  not  sdd  our  lessons  well,  there  would 
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be  no  half-holiday ;  the  whole  school  were  in 
mute  despair. 

One  by  one  were  the  boys  summoned  up 
to  the  throne  of  Mr.  O'GaUagherj  and  their 
pockets  searched  by  Phil  Mooney,  who  emptied 
tliem  of  their  pyrotechnical  contents,  all  of 
which  were  deposited  on  the  dais  of  Mr.  O^'Gal- 
lagher'*8  throne,  which,  T  have  before  observed, 
was  composed  of  two  empty  claret  cases  turned 
upside  down,  surmounted  by  another,  on  which 
Mr,  O'Gallagher  sat,  all  three  covered  with  old 
green  bmze. 

By  the  time  that  the  whole  school  had  been 
rifled,  the  heap  of  fireworks  was  very  consider- 
able, and  Mr.  0"*Gallagher,  to  prevent  any  of 
them  being  recovered  by  the  boys,  lifted  up  the 
claret  case  on  which  he  sat,  and  which  was  on 
the  top  of  the  other  two,  and  desired  Phil 
Mooney  to  put  them  all  underneath  it.  This 
was  done;  Mr.  O'Gallagher  resumed  his  seat, 
and  the  lessons  continued  till  the  dinner  hour 
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I  nrived,  but,  alas !  not  the  half-faoliday  o?  tlie 
ineworks. 

The  boys  went  out ;  some  mournful,  some 
angry,  some  sulky^  some  frightened,  a  few — a 
very  few^-declaimiog  a^iinst  such  injustice. 

I  was  in  a  rage — my   blood  boiled ;  at  last 
ay  invention   came   to   my  aid,  and,   without 
Itonsidering  the  consequences,  I  determined  how 
ItD  act. 

^  A»  it  was  an  hour  and  a  half  before  echool 

rould  commence^  I  hastened  home,  and  having 

It  all   my    money,   begged   aunt    Milly  to 

Jgive  roe  some;    she  gave  me   a  shilling,   and 

E^th    that  I  bought   as  much    gunpowder    as 

II  could    procure,   more   than    a   quaiter   of  a 
[pound. 

I  then  reUirned  to  the  school,  looked  into  the 

chool-room,  and  found  it  empty  ;    I   quickly 

tiaised  up  the  claret  case,  under  which  the  fire- 

rorks  had  been  placed,  put  the  powder  under 

t,  leaving  only  sufficient  for  a  very  small  train, 

which   would    not   be   perceived   in   the  green 
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l>aize  covering;  having  so  done,  I  left  the  school- 
room inimetliately,  and  rejoined  my  companions. 
I  had  a  piece  of  touchwood^  as  all  the  boys  had, 
to  let  off  their  fireworks  with,  and  this  I  lighted 
and  left  in  a  corner  until  the  bell  shonld  sum- 
mon us  into  school. 

Oh  !  how  my  heart  beat  when  I  heard  the 
sound,  so  full  was  I  of  anxiety  lest  my  project 
should  fail. 

Once  more  we  were  all  assembled.  Mr.  0*Gal- 
lagher,  surveying,  with  the  smile  of  a  demon»  the 
unhappy  and  disappointed  faces  of  the  boys, 
was  again  perched  upon  his  throne,  the  rod  on 
one  side,  the  ferrule  on  the  other,  and  the  ruler, 
that  dreaded  truncheon  of  command^  clenched  in 
his  broad  fist. 

I  had  the  touchwood  lighted  and  concealed 
in  my  hand ;  gradually  I  moved  downwards, 
until  at  last,  unperceived  by  Mr.  O'Gallagher, 
I  was  behind  him,  and  close  to  my  train  of  gun- 
powder. I  gave  one  look  to  ascertain  if  he  had 
observed  me  ;  his  eye  was  roving  over  the  school 
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'  some  delinquent  ro  throw  his  ruler  at ;  fear- 
ful that  he  might  turn  round  to  me^  I  no  longer 
hesitated,  and  the  touchwood  was  applied  to  the 
train. 

Ignorant  as  I  was  of  the  force  of  gunpowder, 
it  was  with  astonishment  oiingled  with  horror 
that  I  beheld,  in  a  second,  the  claret  case  rise  up 
as  if  it  had  wings,  and  Mr,  O'Gallagher  thrown 
up  to  the  ceiling  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
the  crackers  and  squibs  fizzing  and  banging, 
while  the  boys  in  the  school  uttered  a  yell  of 
consternation  and  fear  as  tliey  rushed  hack  from 
the  explosion,  aod  afterwards,  tumbling  over 
one  another,  made  their  escape  from  the  sAool- 
room. 

The  windows  had  all  been  blown  out  with  a 
terrible  crash,  and  the  whole  school-room  was 
now  covered  by  the  smoke.  There  I  stood  in 
silent  dismay  at  the  mischief  which  I  had  done. 
The  squibs  and  crackers  had  not,  however,  all 
finished  popping  before  I  heard  the  howling  of 
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Mr*  O' Gallagher,  who  had  fallen  clown  upon 
the  centre  school-room  table. 

I  was  still  in  the  school-room  half  suffocated, 
yet  not  moving  away  from  where  I  stood,  when 
the  neighbours,  who  had  been  alarmed  by  the 
explosion  and  the  cries  of  the  boys,  rushed  in, 
and  perceiving  only  me  and  Mr,  0' Gallagher, 
who  still  howled,  they  caught  hold  of  us  both, 
and  bore  us  out  in  their  arms.  It  was  high  time, 
for  the  school-t*oom  was  now  on  fire,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  more  the  flames  burst  out  of  the 
windows,  while  volumes  of  smoke  forced  through 
the  door  and  soon  afterwards  the  roof. 

The  engines  were  sent  for,  but  before  they 
could  arrive  or  water  be  procured,  the  whole 
tenement  was  so  enveloped  in  flames  that  it 
could  not  be  saved.  In  an  hour,  the  locale  of 
our  misery  was  reduced  to  ashes.  They  had  put 
me  on  my  legs  as  soon  as  we  got  clear  of  the 
school-room,  to  ascertain  whether  I  was  hurt, 
and  finding  that  I  was  not,  they  left  me* 
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never    shall  forget    what    my  eensations 
were,  when  I  beheld  the  flaines  and  volumes 
of  stDoke  bursting  out  ;  the  hurry,  and  bustle, 
and    confusion    outside;    the   working  of    the 
1  engines,  the  troops  marched  up  from  the  bar- 
tacks,  the  crowd  of  people  asaembled,  and  the 
i  ceaseless  mingling  of  tongues  from  every  quar- 
1  ter;  and  all  this  is  my  doing,  thought  I — mine 
I  — all  mine. 

I  felt   delighted    that  I  had  no  partner  or 

confederate ;   I  could,  at  all  events,  keep  my 

^  own  secret*    I  did,  however,  feel  some  anxiety 

as  to  Mr.  O'Gallagher,  for,  much  as  I  detested 

him,  I  certainly  had  no  intention  to  kill  him  ; 

I  io,  after  a  time,  I  made  inquiries,  and  found 

t  that  be  was  alive,  and  in  no  danger,  although 

^  very  much  bruised,  and  somewhat  burnt. 

No  one  could  explain    how  the  catastrophe 

I  occurred,  further  than  that  Mr,   O'Gallagher 

bad  collected  all  the  squibs  and  crackers  from 

the  boys,  and  that  they  had  exploded  somehow 

or  another ;  most  people  said  that  it  serv  ed  him 
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right.  My  grandmotlier  shook  her  head  and 
said,  **  Yes,  yes,  gunpowder  will  go  off,  hut " — 
and  she  looketl  at  me — "  it  requires  a  match  to 
be  put  to  it."  I  looked  up  very  innocently, 
but  made  no  reply. 

Mr.  O'Gallagher's  favourite  expression ^  to 
wit,  **  that  it  would  end  in  a  blow-up,'* 
proved,  as  far  as  his  school  was  concerned, 
literally  true.  He  had  not  the  means  of  pro- 
curing another  suitable  tenement  in  Chatham, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  from  the  in- 
juries he  had  received,  he  quitted  the  town. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  left,  that  I  ventured 
to  make  known  to  Captain  Bridgeman,  and 
my  aunt  Milly,  the  trifling  share  I  had  in 
the  transaction  ;  and  they  perceiving  the  pru- 
dence of  keeping  my  secret,  desired  me  on 
no  account  to  let  it  be  known  to  any  one 
dje. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

Ab  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  Mr. 
O'Gallagber  was  gone,  my  grandmother  insisted 
upon  my  being  sent  to  another  school,  and 
on  this  occasion  my  mother  made  the  inquiries 
herself,  and  I  was  despatched  to  one  much 
nearer  home,  and  being  treated  well,  not  only 
played  fewer  tricks,  but  advanced  rapidly  in 
my  education;  so  rapidly  indeed,  that  my 
grandmother  began  to  think  that  I  was  not 
so  bad  a  boy  as  I  used  to  be. 

As  she  treated  me  more  kindly,  I  felt  less 
inclined  to  teaze  her,  although  the  spirit  of 
mischief  was  as  undiminished  as  ever,  and  was 
shewn  in  various  ways. 
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••  I  may  as  well  here  observe,  that  out  of  the 
many  admirers  of  ray  aiittt  Milly,  there  wei* 
only  two  who  appeared  to  be  at  all  constant 
in  their  attention.  One  was  Lieutenant  Flat, 
who  was  positively  smitten,  and  would  have 
laid  his  pay  and  person  at  her  feet,  had  he 
received  any  thing  like  encouragement ;  but 
my  aunt  disliked  him  in  the  first  place,  and 
moreover,  had  a  very  strong  feeling  towards 
Captain  fi  ridge  man. 

Mr.  Flat  was  certainly  a  very  fine-looking 
soldier,  being  tall,  erects  and  well  made,  but 
he  was  at  the  same  time  not  over-brilliant; 
he  was,  as  an  officer,  the  Tei'y  sort  of  person 
my  father  Ben  was  as  a  private. 

But  the  other  parly,  Captain  Bridgeman, 
did  not  come  forward :  he  appearal  to  be  in 
doubt,  and  not  at  all  able  to  make  up  his  mind. 

The  fact  was,  tjiat  my  mutlier,  hiing  married 
to  a  private,  made  any  match  with  the  sister 
objectionable  to  the  whole  corps,  as  it  would  be 
derogatory  that  one  sister  sliould  be  the  wife  of 
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fjfivAte  and   the  other  of  an  oflioer.    Ben 

I  vould  have  been  able  to  8ay»  "  My  brotherJn- 

f^w,  liie  captaiQ  of  my  divihion/'  which  would 

have  done ;  and  this  Captain  Dridgenmn 

Nirlt,  and  therefore  reaiiited,  as  well  as  be  could, 

^  the  inruod»  which  my  aunt*5  beauty  and  mirtb 

had  made  into  his  heart*     My  aunt  was  exactly 

i%  pervoii  to  suit  Captain  Bridgeman  as  a  lielp- 

nuitei    had    it  not   been  for   this   unfortunate 

alliaQoe  of  my  mother's, 

Lieut«fnant  Flat  was  too  stupid  and  indifle- 
rent  to  the  opinion  of  the  other  officers,  to  care 
any  thing  about  what  they  thought ;  he  would 
ha^e  married  Milly  lotig  Ijefore,  but  my  aunt, 
who  bad  made  up  her  mind  to  marry  an  ufBcer, 
Idid  not  yet  despair  of  obtaining  the  captain ; 
'md  although  ^lie  would  not  po«itively  dismi&M 
Lieutenant  Flat,  she  merely  kept  him  as  a  sort 
uf  ivaerve,  to  fall  back  upon  when  every  otlier 
chance  wa^  gone. 

I  should  like^  if  I   possibly  could,   to  give 
lie  ifader  some  idea  of  my  mother's  circulating 
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library  and  sort  of  universal  commodity  shop : 
it  was  a  low-windowed  building,  one  story  high, 
but  running  a  long  way  back,  where  it  was 
joined  to  a  small  iiarlour,  in  whieli  we  generally 
sal  during  the  day,  as  it  was  convenient  in  case 
of  company  or  customers,  the  little  parlour 
having  a  glass  door,  which  permitted  us  to  look 
into  the  shop. 

In  the  front  windows,  on  one  aide,  were  all 
the  varieties  of  papers,  sealing-wax,  inkstands, 
and  every  kind  of  stationery,  backed  by  child- 
ren's books,  leather  writing  cases,  prints,  cari- 
catures, and  Tonbridge  ware.  In  the  other 
windows  were  ribbons,  caps,  gloves,  scarfs, 
ueedles,  and  other  little  articles  in  demand 
by  ladies,  and  which  they  required  independent 
of  their  raiUiners. 

At  the  entrance  were  sticks  and  canes;  on 
the  counter  a  case  of  gold  and  more  moderate- 
priced  trinkets.  On  the  shelves  of  the  millinery 
side  were  boxes  of  gloves,  ribbons,  buttons,  &c. 
On  the   opposite  side,  perfumes,  cigars,  tooth- 
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ccmihis  scented  soips,  and  other  requi- 
sites fer  the  toilet. 

About   ten   feet  od  each    fdde  of  the  ahop 
occupied  with  the  above  articles;  the  re- 
ef the  shelres  were  reserved  for  tlie 
library. 

At  the  back  of  the  «bop  were  some  seats 
found  a  small  table,  on  which  was  laid  the 
nrmwfmptT  of  t)ie  day,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
parloor  dour  were  bonp$r,  bats,  balls^  traps, 
ttkscttes,  and  a  variet)*  of  toys  for  children. 

My  moclier  tiBually  attended  to  the  millinery, 
and  my  aunt  IMilty  to  what  might  be  termed 
thr  g«ttkmen''s  side  of  the  diop;  the  remainder 
of  the  goods  and  circulating  librory  were  in  the 
faandt  df  both. 

There  were  few  hours  of  the  day  in  which 
the  chairs  at  the  counter  and  round  the  table 
were  not  taken  possessioii  of  by  some  one  or 
m&other,  either  reading  the  paper  or  a  book,  or ! 
talking,  to  piiss  away  the  time.  In  fact,  it  was 
a  sort  of  rendearvous,  where  all  who  met  knew 
F  2 
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t*ach  other,  and  where  tlie  idle  of  our  own  sex 
useil  to  repair  to  get  rid  of  their  time.  Captain 
Bridgeman  and  Mr.  Flat  were  certainly  the  two 
most  constantly  to  be  found  there,  although  few 
of  the  marine  officers  were  a  day  without  paying 
us  a  visit. 

Such  was  the  locale  ;  to  descrilK?  the  company 
will  be  more  difficult,  but  I  will  attempt  it. 

IVIy  mother,  remarkably  nicely  dressed,  is 
busy  opening  a  parcel  of  new  books  just  ar- 
rived. My  aunt  Milly  behind  the  counter,  on 
the  gentlemen's  side,  pretending  to  be  working 
upon  a  piece  of  muslin  about  five  inches  square* 
Mr.  Flat  sitting  near  the  table,  fallen  back 
in  his  chair,  apparently  watching  the  flies  on 
the  ceiling.  Captain  Bridgeman,  a  very  good- 
looking  man,  very  slight,  but  extremely  active, 
is  sitting  at  the  counter  opposite  to  where  my 
aunt  is  standing ;  a  small  black  cane,  with 
a  silver  head  to  it,  in  liis  hand,  and  his  gloves 
peculiarly  cleim,  and  well  fitting.  He  has  an 
eye   a«    sharp  aa   an  eagle's,    a   slight    hook 
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to  Ins  nos^  thin  lipg,  and  rerj  white  teeth ; 
his  eDuntenanoe  as  foil  of  eoergy  and  be 
as  that  of  Lieutenant  Flat  is  heavy  and  im- 
meamngt 

''Miss  Amdia,  if  I  may  take  the  fibertj^ 
said  Captain  Bridgeman.  pointing  with  his  cane 
to  the  hk  ci  moslin  she  is  emfdoyed  upon ; 
^  wlmt  are  you  making?  i€s  too  small  for  any 
part  at  a  lady's  dress/* 

'^  It  is  quite  large  enough  for  a  cuflT,*'  Cap- 
tain Bridgeman. 

''A  cuff;  then  you  are  making  a  cuff,  I 
presume?" 

^  Indeed  she  is  not.  Captain  Bridgeman,'' 
replies  my  mother ;  ''  it  is  only  to  keep  herself 
out  of  mischief.  She  spoils  a  bit  like  that  every 
week.  And  that^s  why  it  is  so  small.  Captain 
Bridgeman;  it  would  be  a  pity  to  spoil  a 
larger  piece." 

''I  really  was  not  aware  that  such  a  ro«ie 
trifle  would  keep  you  out  of  mischief,"  said  the 
captain. 
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"  You  know,"  feplied  aunt  Milly,  "  that 
idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evU,  Captain  Bridge- 
man,^ 

"  Flat,  do  you  hear  that  ?^  says  Captain 
Bridgeman. 

^'  What  r  replies  Flat. 

**  Tliat  idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil ;  what 
an  eviWisposed  person  you  must  be*** 

**  I  wm  thinking,^  replied  Flat. 

*'  I  suspect  it*s  only  lately  youVe  taken 
to  that.  Who  or  what  were  you  thinking 
about?'' 

'*  Well,  I  believe  I  was  thinking  how  long 
it  would  be  before  dinner  was  ready .'^ 

'*  That's  very  rude,  Mr.  Flat ;  you  might 
have  said  that  you  were  thinking  alxiut  me," 
replied  my  aunt. 

Mi    **  Well»  so  I  was  at  firsthand  then  I  began  to 
think  of  dinner-time.*' 

"  Don't  be  offended,  Miss  Amelia ;  Flat  pays 
you  a  great  compliment  in  dividing  his  atten- 
tions ;  but  I   really  wish  to  know  why  ladies 
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will  spool  muslin  in  sucb  ,a  predetermined 
cnanner.  Will  you  explain  that,  Mrs,  Keene  ?'' 
^'  Yes,  Captain  Bridgenian  :  a  piece  of  work 
is  ircry  valuable  to  a  woman,  especially  when 
die  finds  herself  in  company  with  gentlemen 
like  you.  It  saves  her  from  looking  down,  or 
looking  at  you,  when  you  are  talking  nonsense ; 
it  prevents  your  reading  in  her  eyes  what  is 
passing  in  her  mind,  or  discovering  what  effect 
your  words  may  have  upon  her ;  it  saves  much 
awkwardness,  and  very  often  a  blush ;  some- 
times  a  wmnan  hardly  knows  which  way  to  look ; 
sometimes  she  may  look  any  way  but  the  ri^ht. 
_Now,  a  bit  of  muslin  with  a  needle  is  a  remedy 
all  that,  for  she  can  look  down  at  her  work, 
od  not  look  up  till  she  thinks  it  advisable.*' 
'  I  thank  you  for  your  explanation^  Madam  ; 
I  shall  always  take  it  as  a  great  compliment 
if  I  see  a  lady  very  busy  at  work  when  Vm 
nversing  with  her." 
But  you  may  flatter  yourself.  Captain 
f  Bridgenian,''  replied  my  mother ;  *'  the  attention 
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to  her  work  may  arise  from  perfect  indifference, 
or  from  positive  annoyance*  It  saves  the  trou- 
ble of  making  an  effort  to  be  polite,"^ 

*'And  pray  may  I  inqiiire,  Miss  Amelia, 
what  feeling  may  cause  yoor  particular  atten^ 
tion  to  your  work  at  this  prcsent  moment  ?"" 

*'  Perhaps  in  either  case  to  preserve  my  self- 
possession,''  replied  Amelia ;  "  or  perhaps, 
Captain  Bridgeman,  I  may  prefer  Itxjking  at  a 
piece  of  muslin  to  looking  at  a  marine  officer,"'"' 

**  That's  not  very  flattering,"  replied  the 
captain ;  *'if  you  spoil  the  muslin,  you're  deter- 
mined not  to  spoil  me," 

"  The  muslin  is  of  little  value,""  said  Amelia 
softly;  walking  to  the  other  side  of  the  shop, 
and  turning  over  the  books. 

**Mr*  Flat,*'  said  my  mother,  "your  sub- 
scription to  the  library  is  out  last  month  ;  I 
presume  I  can  put  your  name  down  again  ?'* 

**  Well,  I  don*t  know ;  I  never  read  a  book,^* 
replied  Mr.  Flat,  yawning, 

"That's  not  at  all   necessary,   Mr.    Flat," 
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My  mother  burst  out  a-laughing  as  the 
Lieutenant  disappeared  ;  "I  was  not  far  wrong 
when  I  said  he  was  thinking  of  himself,^'  said 
she,  •'  for  a  calf  is  a  sort  of  bull  pup."" 

At  this  sally  Captain  Bridgeman  laughed, 
and  danced  about  the  shop;  at  last  he  said, 
**  Poor  Flat  t  Miss  Amelia,  he's  desperately 
in  love  with  you.'* 

**  That's  more  than  I  am  with  lii m,^  said 
Amelia  calmly. 

Here  two  ladies  came  in. 

Captain  Bridgeman  made  a  most  polite 
how  :  '^  I  trust  Mrs.  Handbell  is  quite  well, 
and  Miss  Handbell,  I  hardly  need  ask  the 
question  with  the  diarming  colour  you  have  ?" 

<*  Captain  Bridgeman,  you  appear  to  live 
in  this  library;  I  wonder  Mrs.  Keene  don't 
take  you  into  partnership.'" 

"  If  I  were  not  honoured  with  the  custom 
of  Mrs,  Handbell  and  other  ladies,  I  fear 
that   my    shop    would    have    little    attraction 
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(or   gentlemen^'*  replied   my    mother,    with    a 
curtsy. 

"  Mrs.  Keene  is  quite  correct  in  her  surmise. 
Miss  Handbell/'  said  Captain  Bridgenian ; 
'  now  that  I  have  seen  you,  I  shall  not  think 
my  morning  thrown  away.^'' 

"If  report  says  true,  Captain  Bridgenian/' 
replied  Mrs.  Handbell,  **  you  would  be  quite 
as  often  here,  even  if  no  ladies  were  to  be 
customers  of  Mrs,  Keene.  Mrs*  Keene,  have 
you  any  of  that  narrow  French  ribbon  left  ?'"* 

**  I  think  I  have.  Madam ;  it  was  off  this 
piece,  was  it  not  ?'* 

*'  Yes,  but  I  really  don't  know  exactly 
how  much  I  require ;  perhaps  you  will  mea- 
sure it,  and  allow  me  to  return  what  is  left  F"^ 

"  Certainly,  Madam ;  will  you  take  it  with 
you,  or  shall  I  send  it  ?'' 

**I  wish  for  it  directly;  will  you  be  very 
long  in  measuring  it,  for  I  ought  to  l)e 
home  now?" 
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**  Perhaps  you^lI  have  the  kindness  to 
measure  what  you  take  off  yourself,  Madam  ,'^ 
neplied  my  mother,  "  and  then  you  need  not 
wait  ?"" 

"  You  put  confidence  in  me,  I  observe,  Mrs. 
Keene,"  replied  Mrs.  Handbell ;  '*  wellj  I  will 
do  you  justice" 

My  mother  smiled  most  graciously,  put  the 
piece  of  ribbon  in  paper ;,  and  handed  it  to  Mrs. 
Handbell,  who,  bowing  to  Captain  Bridgeman, 
quitted  the  shop. 

**  I  wonder  whether  you  would  trust  nie 
in  that  way  P"^  said  Captain  Bridgeman  to  my 
mother. 

**  I  don^t  think  I  should ;  Amelia  says  you  ^ 
will   help  yourself  to  cigars,  and  that  she  is 
sure  you  cheat  when  you  cx>unt  them.^ 

"  Does  she  really  say  that?  Well,  I  did  think 
that  if  there  was  any  one  who  would  have 
upheld  my  character,  it  would  have  been  Mis» 
Amelia."* 
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^^  Perhaps,  Captain  Bridgeman,  she  is  get- 
ting tired  of  so  doiDg.'* 

"  Or  tired  of  me,  Mrs,  Keene,  which  would 
be  worse  still.  Here  comes  a  fair  young  lady, 
— Miss  Evans,  if  I  mistake  not ;  I  believe  it  is 
a  good  customer  to  your  library  P"^ 

She  reads  a  great  deal«   and  is  therefore 
only  a  customer  to  the  library.'" 

^Ladies  who  are  fond  of  reading  are  seldom 
fond  of  working.^ 

**  Good  morning,  Miss  Evans,*'  said  Captain 
BfidgemaD ;  '^  you  come  for  more  food  for  the 
mind,  I  presume  ?"  (Miss  Evans  gave  a  bob, 
and  turned  to  my  mother) — 

*#.♦  Have  you  any  thing  new,  Mrs.  Keene  ?    I 
"  have  brought  back  the  three  volumes  of  GodoU 
phia'' 

**  Yes,  Miss,  I  have  some  books  down  to- 
day." 

Willie  Miss  Evans  was  selecting  from  the 
new  books,  enter  Mr*  Jones,  Mr.  Smith,  and 
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Mr.  Claville,  of  the  marine  corps,  for  cigars. 
Aipelia  comes  out  to  attend  thero^ — they  pur- 
chase a  few  articles,  and  are  talking  very  loud, 
when  three  more  ladies  enter  the  ahop^  all  for 
books. 

It  l>eing  now  about  three  o'clock,  the  cus- 
tomers and  loungers  come  in  fast.  Captain 
Bridgcman  saunters  away  in  company  with  his 
brother  officers;  other  parties  enter,  who  arc 
succeeded  hy  fresh  claimants  for  l>ooks  or  the 
other  articles  to  be  procured  in  the  repository. 

This  demand  continues  till  about  five  o'clock, 
when  the  library  becomes  empty ;  I  come  home 
from  school,  my  father  slinks  in  from  barracks, 
and  my  mother  and  sister  return  to  the  back 
parlour,  where  they  find  my  grandmother,  as 
usual,  very  busy  with  her  knitting. 

Such  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  took  place  at 
our  shop  every  succeeding  day,  My  mother 
made  few  bad  debts,  and  rapidly  added  to  her 
savings.     My  aunt   Milly   still  balancing  he* 
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twe^i  the  certainty  of  Lieutenant  Flat,  and 
the  chance  of  Captain  Bridgeman,  and  I 
dividing  my  time  and  talents  between  learning 
and  contriTing  mischief. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

About  six  months  after  I  had  blown  up  the 
school  of  Mr.  O^Gallagher,  the  company  to 
which  my  father  Ben  belonged  was  ordered 
afloat  again,  and  shortly  afterwards  sailed  for 
the  East  Indies,  in  the  Redoutable,  74.  That 
my  mother  was  very  much  pleased  at  his 
departure,  I  do  not  scruple  to  assert;  but 
whether  she  ever  analyzed  her  feelings,  I  can- 
not pretend  to  say ;  I  rather  think  that  all  she 
wished  was,  that  the  chapter  of  accidents  would 
prevent  Bend's  reappearance,  as  she  was  ashamed 
of  him  as  a  husband,  and  felt  that  he  was  an 
obstacle  to  her  sister'^s  advancement. 

So  one  fine  day  Ben  wished  us  all  good  bye ; 
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mj  mocber  waa  Terj  generous  to  him,  as  she 
cxnild  well  afford  to  be.  I  rather  think  that 
Ben  himself  was  not  sorry  to  go,  for,  stupid  as 
he  was,  he  must  have  felt  what  a  cypher  he 
had  become,  being  treated^  not  only  by  my 
mother,  but  by  everybody  else,  even  by  roe, 
as  a  sort  of  upper  servant, 

II  s»  happened,  that  about  a  month  after 
Ben^s  departure.  Captain  Dehnar  had,  through 
the  interest  of  his  uncle.  Lord  De  Versely, 
been  appointed  to  a  ship  which  was  lying  in 
the  Med  way,  and  he  came  down  to  Chatham 
to  join  her.  He  had  no  idea  that  my  mother 
there,  for  he  had  lost  sight  of  her  alto- 
gether, and  had  it  not  been  for  me,  miglit  very 
probably  have  left  the  town  without  having 
made  the  discovery* 

Among  my  other  amusements,  I  had  a  great 
partiality  for  a  certain  bull  pup,  mentioned  by 
Lieutenant  Flat  in  the  former  chapter,  and 
which  he  had  made  me  a  present  of;  the  pup 
was  now  grown  up,  and  I  had  taught  it  many 
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tricks;  but  the  one  which  alTordcd  Die  most 
aniuseineot  {of  course,  at  other  people's  ex- 
pense) was»  that  I  had  made  out  of  oakum  a 
sham  pigtail,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  very 
strong  and  thick,  with  an  iron  hook  at  the 
upper  end  of  it. 

The  sham  tail  I  could  easily  hook  on  to  the 
collar  of  any  one's  coat  from  behind,  without 
them  perceiving  it,  and  Bob  had  been  instruct- 
ed by  me,  whenever  I  told  him  to  fetch  it  (and 
not  before)  to  jump  up  at  the  tail  wherever  it 
might  be,  and  hang  on  to  it  with  all  the 
tenacity  of  the  race. 

As  it  may  be  supposed,  this  was  a  great  source 
of  mirth  in  the  barracks ;  it  was  considered  a 
good  joke  and  was  much  applauded  by  Captain 
Bridgcman  ;  but  it  was  not  considered  a  gocxl 
joke  out  of  the  barracks ;  and  many  an  old 
woman  had  I  already  frightenetl  almoBt  out  of 
her  senses,  by  affixing  the  tail  to  any  portion  of 
the  back  part  of  her  dress. 

It  so  happened,  that  one  afternoon  as  I  was 
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cruising  abaut  with  Bob  at  mylieeb,  I  per- 
^ceived  the  newly-arri red  Captain  Delmar,  in  all 
be  pomp  of  pride  of  full  miifonn,  parading 
'  down  the  street  with  a  little  middy  at  his  heels ; 
and  I  thought  to  myself^  *^  Law  !  how  I  should 
like  to  hang  my  tail  to  his  fine  coat,  if  I  only 
dared ;"  the  impulse  had  become  so  strong,  that 
actually  had  pulled  up  my  pinafore  and  dis- 
the  tail  ready  for  any  opportunity,  but 
was  afraid  that  the  middy  would  see  me. 
Captain  Delmar  had  passed  close  to  me,  the 
middy  at  his  heels  was  passing,  and  I  thought 
all  chance  was  gone,  when,  suddenly,  Captain 
Delniar  turned  short  round  and  addressed  the 
little  officer,  asking  him  whether  he  had  brought 
the  order-book  with  him  ?  The  middy  touchetl 
his  hat,  and  said  *^No;'*  upon  which  Captain 
Dehnor  began  to  inilict  a  most  serious  lecture 
the  lad  for  forgetting  what  he  had  for- 
himself,  and  I  again  passed  by- 
This  was  an  opportunity  I  could  not  resist, 
while  the  captain  and  middy  were  so  well  em« 
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ploj^ed  giving  and  receiving,  I  fixed  my  oakum 
tail  to  the  collar  of  the  captain^s  gold-laced  coat, 
and  then  walked  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
street  with  Bob  at  my  heels. 

The  middy  being  duly  admonished,  Captain 
Delmar  turned  round  again  and  resumed  his 
way ;  upon  which  I  called  Bobj  who  was  quite 
as  ready  for  the  fun  as  I  was,  and  pointing  to 
the  captain,  said,  "  Fetch  it,  Bob/"'  My  com- 
panion cleared  the  street  in  three  or  four  bounds, 
and  in  a  second  afterwards  made  a  spring  up 
the  back  of  Captain  Delmar,  and  seizing  the 
tail,  hung  by  it  with  his  teeth,  shaking  it  with 
all  his  might  as  he  hung  in  the  air. 

Captain  Delmar  was,  to  use  a  sailor's  term, 
completely  taken  aback  ;  indeed  he  was  nearly 
capsized  by  the  unexpected  assault.  For  a 
short  time  he  could  not  discover  what  it  was ; 
at  last,  by  turning  his  head  over  his  shoulder 
and  putting  his  hand  behind  him,  he  discovered 
who  his  assailant  was. 

Just  at  that  time,   I  called  out  **  Mad  dog  ! 
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mad  dog  !**  and  Captain  Ddmar  heariog  those 
alanniDg  words,  became  dreadfully  firigfatened ; 
his  cocked  hat  dropped  from  his  head,  and  he 
took  to  his  heels  as  fast  as  he  could,  running 
down  the  street,  with  Bob  dinging  behind 
him. 

The  first  open  door  he  perceired  was  that  of 
mj  mothers  library;  he  burst  in,  nearly  up- 
setting Captain  Bridgeman,  who  was  seated  at 
the  counter,  talking  to  aunt  ^illy,  crying  out 
*'  Help !  help  T  As  he  turned  round,  his  swocd 
became  entangled  between  his  legs,  tripped  him 
up,  and  he  fell  on  the  floor.  This  unhooked  the 
tail,  and  Bob  galloped  out  of  the  shop,  bearing 
his  prize  to  me,  who,  with  the  little  middy,  re- 
mained in  the  street  convulsed  with  laughter. 
Bob  delivered  up  the  tail,  which  I  again  con^ 
oealed  under  my  pinafore,  and  then,  with  a 
demure  face,  ventured  to  walk  towards  my  mo- 
therms  house,  and,  going  in  at  the  back  door,  put 
Master  Bob  in  the  wash-house  out  of  the  way  ; 
the  little  middy,  who  had  picked  up  the  cap- 
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tain's  hat,  giving  me  a  wink  as  I  passed  him,  as 
much  as  to  say,  I  won't  inform  against  you» 

lu  the  meantime  Captain  Delmar  had  been 
assisted  to  his  legs  by  CajHain  Bridgeman,  who 
well  knew  who  had  played  the  trick,  and  who, 
as  well  as  aunt  Milly,  had  great  difficulty  in 
controlling  his  mirth. 

"  Merciful  heaven  I  what  was  it  ?  Was  the 
animal  mad?  Has  it  bitten  mer^ exclaimed  Cap- 
tain  Delmar,  falling  back  in  his  chair,  in  which 
he  had  been  seated  by  Captain  Bridgeman. 

*■'  I  really  do  not  know,^  replied  Captain 
Bridgeman;  *^  but  you  are  not  hurt,  Sir,  appa- 
rently»  nor  indeed  is  your  coat  tom.^ 

*'  What  dog— whose  dog  can  it  be  ?— it  must 
be  shot  immediately — I  shall  give  orders — I 
shall  report  the  case  to  the  admiral.  May  I 
ask  for  a  glass  of  water  ?  Oh,  Mr,  Dott !  you're 
there.  Sir ;  how  came  you  to  allow  that  dog  to 
fasten  himself  on  my  back  in  that  way  ?*' 

"  If  you  please,^  sjiid  the  middy,  presenting 
his  cocked  hat  to  the  captain,  *^  I  did  draw  my 
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dirk  to  kill  him»  but  you  ran  away  so  fast  that 
I  couldn''t  catch  you." 

**  Very  well,  Sir,  you  may  go  down  to  the 
boat  and  wait  for  orders,^  replied  the  captain. 

At  this  moment  my  mother,  who  had  b^en 
dressiiig  herself,  made  her  first  api>earance, 
cumiog  out  of  the  back  parlour  with  a  glass  of 
water,  which  aunt  Milly  had  gone  in  for. 
Perceiving  a  gold-laced  captain,  she  advanced 
all  smiles  and  curtsies,  until  she  looked  in  his 
face,  and  then  she  gave  a  scream,  and  dropped 
the  tumbler  on  the  floor,  much  to  the  surprise 
of  Captain  Bridgeman,  and  also  of  aunt  Milly, 
wbo»  not  having  been  at  the  Hall,  was  not 
aoquaioted  with  the  person  of  Captain  Delmar. 

Just  at  this  moment  in  came  I,  looking  a^ 
demure  as  if,  as  the  saying  is^  "butter  would 
not  melt  in  my  mouth,^^  and  certainly  as  much 
iitonished  as  the  rest  at  my  mother's  embar- 
mtiiieDt;  bat  she  soon  recovered  herself,  and 
asked  Captain  Del  mar  if  he  would  condescend 
to  repose  himself  a  little  in  the  back  parlour. 
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When  my  mother  let  the  tumbler  fall,  the 
captain  had  looked  her  full  in  the  face  and 
recognized  her,  and,  in  a  low  voice,  said,  '*  Ex- 
cessively strange, — so  very  unexpected  V^  He 
then  rose  up  from  the  chair  and  followed  my 
motlier  into  the  back  room. 

*'  Who  can  it  be?**  said  aunt  Milly  to 
Captain  Bridgeman,  in  a  low  tone. 

'*  1  suppose  it  must  be  the  new  captain  ap- 
pointed to  the  Calliope.  I  read  his  name  in  the 
papers,  the  Honourable  Captain  Delniar."' 

"It  must  \ye  him,''  replied  Milly ;  "  for  my 
sister  was  brought  up  by  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Del- 
mar;  no  wonder  she  was  surprised  at  meeting 
him  so  suddenly,  Percival,  you  naughty  boy,"' 
continued  Milly,  shaking  her  finger  at  me,  *'  it 
was  all  your  doing."*^ 

**  Oh,  aunt  Milly!  you  should  have  seen  him 
run,''  replied  I,  laughing  at  the  thought, 

"  I'd  recommend  you  not  to  play  with  post 
captains,"  said  Captain  Bridgeman,  **  or  you 
may  get   worse   than    you    give.      Mercy    on 
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usf  exdaimed  be,  lookiiig  at  me  foD  id  the 
face. 

'<  What's  the  matter  ?"  mid  airat  Millj. 

Captain  Bridgeman  leant  offcr  the  canatar, 
and  I  heard  him  whi^xr,  *<  Did  joo  ever  me 
such  a  likeness  as  between  the  lad  and  raptain 
Dcteiar?' 

Milly  blushed  a  Uttle,  nodded  her  hcml,  and 
smiled,  as  she  turned  awaj.  CqHani  Bridge- 
man  appeared  to  he  afterwards  in  a  bfovn 
study:  he  tapped  hb  boot  with  ids  caoe.  and 
did  not  speak. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ponsed,  during 
which  Captain  Delmar  remained  with  mj 
mother  in  the  parlour,  when  she  opened  the 
door,  and  beckoned  me  to  come  in.  I  did  » : 
not  without  some  degree  of  anxiety,  for  I  was 
afraid  that  I  had  been  discovered ;  but  this 
doubt  was  soon  remored ;  Captain  Delmar  did 
me  the  honour  to  shake  hands  with  me,  and 
then  patted  my  head,  saying,  he  hoped  I  was  a 
good  boy,  which,  being  compelled  to  be  my 
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own  trumpeterj  I  very  modestly  declared  that  I 
was.  My  motherj  who  was  standing  up  behind, 
litlted  up  her  eyes  at  ray  barefaced  assertion. 
Captain  Delmar  then  shook  hands  with  my 
mother,  intimating  hiss  intention  of  paying  her 
another  visit  very  soon,  and  again  fmtting  rae 
on  the  head,  quitted  tlie  parlour,  and  went 
away  through  the  shop. 

As  soon  as  Captain  Delmar  was  gone,  my 
mother  turned  round »  and  said,  '*  You  naughty, 
mischievous  boy,  to  play  such  pranks.  Fll 
have  that  dog  killed,  without  you  promise  me 
never  to  do  so  again.  '* 

**  Do  what  again,  mother  ?" 

**  None  of  your  pretended  innocence  with  me. 
Tve  been  told  of  the  pigtail  that  Bob  pulls  at. 
That's  all  very  well  at  the  Imrrucks  with  the 
marines,  Sir,  but  do  you  know  who  it  is  that 
you  have  been  playing  that  trick  to  ^^ 

"  No,  mother,  I  don*t.     Who  ip  he  T 

*'  Who  is  he,  you  undutiful  child  ?  why,  he's 
— he*s  the  Honourable  Captain  Delmar.** 
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"  Wen,  ffhat  of  that  ?"  rq>lied  I,  «  He's  a 
naval  captain,  aint  he  ?^ 

**  Yes ;  but  he's  the  nephew  of  the  lady  who 
brought  me  up  and  educatc?d  me.  It  was  he 
that  made  the  match  between  me  and  your 
iktljer:  so  if  it  had  not  been  for  him,  child, 
yoa  never  would  have  been  bom.'^ 

«*  Oh!  that's  it,""  replied  I.  «  Well,  mother, 
if  ft  had  not  been  for  me,  he'd  never  have  come 
into  the  shop,  and  found  you,** 

**  But,  my  child,  we  must  be  serious ;  you 
must  be  very  respectful  to  Captain  Delraar,  and 
play  no  tricks  with  hira  ;  for  you  may  see  him 
very  often,  and,  perhaps^  he  will  take  a  fancy  to 
you ;  and  if  he  does,  he  may  do  yoo  a  great  detd 
of  good,  and  bring  you  forward  in  the  world  : 
so  promise  me.** 

**  Well,  mother,  I'D  promise  you  111  leave 
him  alone  if  you  wish  it.  Law,  mother,  you 
should  have  seen  how  the  middy  laughed  at 
biro ;  it  was  i^eal  fun  to  make  a  gallant  captain 
run  in  the  way  he  did/* 
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^^Gro  along,  you  mischievous  animal,  and 
recollect  your  promise  to  me,*^  said  my  mother, 
as  she  went  into  the  shop,  where  she  found  that 
Captain  Bridgeman,  to  whom  she  intended  to 
explain  how  it  was  that  she  had  dropped  the 
tumbler  of  water,  had  gone  away. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  consultation  be- 
tween my  grandmother  and  my  mother  on  that 
evening ;  my  aunt  and  I  were  sent  out  to  take 
a  walk,  that  we  might  not  overhear  what  passed, 
and  when  we  returned  we  found  them  still  in 
close  conversation. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Thk  Honourable  Captain  Ddmar  was  now 
a  frequent  visitor  to  my  mother,  and  a  good 
customer  to  the  library.  He  did,  however, 
generally  contrive  that  his  visits  should  be  paid 
late  in  the  afternoon,  just  after  the  marine 
officers  had  retired  to  dress  for  dinner ;  for  he 
was  a  very  haughty  personage,  and  did  not 
think  it  proper  for  any  officers  of  an  inferior 
grade  to  come  ^^  between  the  wind  and  his 
nobility." 

I  cannot  say  that  I  was  partial  to  him ; 
indeed,  his  pomposity,  as  I  considered  it,  was  to 
me  a  source  of  ridicule  and  dislike.  He  took 
more  notice  of  me  than  he  did  of  anybody  else; 
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but  he  appeared  to  consider  that  his  condescend- 
iog  patronage  was  all  that  was  necessary ; 
whereas,  had  he  occasionally  given  me  a  half- 
crown  I  should  have  cherished  better  feelings 
towards  him  :  not  that  I  wanted  money,  for  my 
mother  supplied  me  very  liberally,  consider* 
ing  my  age  ;  but  although  you  may  coax  and 
flatter  a  girl  into  loving  you*  you  cannot  a  boy, 
who  requires  more  substantial  proofs  of  your 
good-will 

There  were  a  great  many  remarks  not  very 
flattering  to  my  mother,  made  behind  her  back, 
fts  to  her  former  intimacy  with  Captain  Del- 
mar;  for,  somehow  or  another,  there  always 
is  somebody  who  knows  something,  wherever 
doubts  or  surmises  arise,  and  so  it  was  in  this 
case ;  but  if  people  indulged  in  ill-natured  re- 
marks when  she  was  not  there,  they  did  not 
in  her  presence;  on  the  contrary,  the  friendship 
of  so  great  a  man  as  the  Honourable  Captain 
Delmar  appeared  rather  to  make  my  mother  a 
person  of  more  consequence* 
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She  was  cQntiniiaUjr  pointing  out  to  me  the 
pvopriely  of  flecuring  the  good-will  of  thi« 
great  personage,  and  the  more  she  did  so,  the 
moie  I  felt  inclined  to  do  the  reverse  ;  indeed, 
I  should  hare  broke  out  into  open  mutiny,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  Captain  Bridgeman,  who 
aided  with  my  mother,  and  when  I  went  to  him 
to  pTopoae  playing  another  trick  upon  the  noble 
captain,  not  only  refused  to  aid  me,  but  told 
me^  if  I  ever  thought  of  such  a  thing,  he 
would  never  allow  me  to  come  to  his  rooms 
again. 

*•  Why,  what  good  can  he  do  to  me  ?^  in- 
quired I. 

'^  He  may  advance  you  properly  in  life — 
who  knows  ? — he  may  put  you  on  the  quarter- 
deck, and  get  you  promoted  in  the  service/' 

*^  What,  make  a  middy  of  me  ?^ 

<<  Yea,  and  from  a  midshipman  you  may  rise 
to  be  a  post  captain,  or  admiral,  a  much  greater 
rank  than  I  shall  ever  obtain,^  said  Captain 
Bridgeman;  ^'so  take  my  advice,  and  do  as 
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your  mother  wishes ;  be  very  civil  and  reBp6Ct<* 

fal  to  Captain  Delniar,  and  he  may  be  as  good 
as  a  father  to  you*" 

"  ThaCs  not  saying  much,**  replied  I,  think* 
ing  of  my  father  Ben,  *'  I^d  rather  have  two 
mothers  than  two  fathers.*^  And  here  the  con- 
versation ended. 

I  had  contracted  a  great  alUance  with  Mr, 
Dott,  the  midshipman,  who  followed  Captain 
Delmar  about,  just  as  Bob  used  to  follow  me, 
and  generally  remained  in  the  shop,  or  outside 
with  me,  when  his  captain  called  ujion  my  mo* 
ther*  He  was  a  little  wag,  as  full  of  mischief  as 
myself,  and  even  his  awe  of  his  captain,  which, 
as  a  youngster  in  the  service,  was  excessive, 
would  not  prevent  him  from  occasionally  break- 
ing out.  My  mother  tix>k  great  notice  of  him, 
and  when  he  could  obtain  leave  (which  indeed 
she  often  asked  for  him),  invited  him  to  come 
to  our  house,  when  he  became  my  companion 
during  his  stay ;  we  would  sally  out  together, 
and  vie  with  each  other  in  producing  confusion 
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and  mirth,  at  other  people's  expense;  we  be* 
caiDc  the  abhorrence  of  every  old  fruit  woman 
Mod  beggar  in  the  vicinity. 

Captain  Delmar  heard  occasionally  of  niy 
pnuik%  and  looked  very  majestic  and  severe; 
but  as  I  was  not  a  middy,  I  eared  little  for  his 
frowns.  At  Ust,  an  opportunity  offered,  which 
I  could  not  resbt;  and,  not  daring  to  make 
known  my  scheme  either  to  Captain  Bridgeman 
or  aunt  Milly,  I  confided  it  to  Tommy  Dott, 
the  Utile  middy,  who,  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences, joined  me  in  it  heart  and  soul 

The  theatre  had  been  opened  at  Chatham, 
and  had  met  with  indifferent  success.  I  went 
there  once  with  my  aunt  Milly,  and  twice  with 
Mr.  Dott;  I  therefore  knew  my  locale  weU* 
It  appeared  that  one  of  the  female  performers, 
whose  benefit  was  shortly  to  take  place,  was 
very  anxious  to  obtain  the  patronage  of  Captain 
Delmar,  and,  with  the  usual  tact  of  women, 
bad  appUed  to  my  mother  in  the  most  obse- 
G  3 
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quious  manner,  requesting  her  to  espouse  her 
cauie  with  the  gallant  captain. 

My  mother,  pleased  with  the  idea  of  be^ 
coming  as  it  were  a  }i^tronea8  under  the  rose, 
did  m  effectually  exert  her  influence  over  the 
captain,  that  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards  play- 
bills were  posted  all  over  the  town,  announcing 
that  the  play  of  The  Strangeti  with  the  farce 
of  Raidng  the  Wind^  would  be  performed  on 
Friday  evening,  for  the  benefit  of  Miss  Morti- 
mer, under  the  patronage  of  the  Honourable 
Captain  Behnar,  and  the  officers  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's ship  Calliope*  Of  course  the  grateful 
young  lady  sent  my  mother  some  tickets  of 
admission,  and  two  of  them  I  reserved  for 
Tommy  Dott  and  myself. 

Captain  Dehnar  had  made  a  large  party  of 
ladies,  and  of  course  all  the  officers  of  the  ship 
attended ;  the  house  was  as  full  as  it  could 
hold.  My  mother  and  aunt  was  there  in  a 
retired  part  of  the  boxes;  Tommy  Dott  and  I 
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tbe  thaitre  with  them,  and  afterwards 
had  gone  up  to  what  is,  at  the  theatres  at  sea- 
porC%  uAially  deoominated  the  slips^  that  is,  the 
dUm  <il  tht  tbetttie  on  the  some  range  as  the 
gdkiy.  There  was  Captain  Delmar,  with  all 
Us  ladies  and  all  his  oihcers,  cxxupjing  nearly 
thm  ifhcie  of  Uie  side  of  the  dress  circle  bebw 
QB,  we  b«Tiiig  taken  otir  positioQ  above  him,  so 
llial  we  might  not  be  observed. 

The  performance  commenced.     Miss  Morti- 

waeFf  M  Mrs*  Halier^  was  very  efi'ective ;  and  in 

the  last  scene  was  compelliDg  the  eyes  of  tbe 

to  watery  when  we  thought  we  would 

^peodtice  a  still  greater  effect* 

We  bad  purchai^ed  a  pound  of  tbe  finest 
anuffy  which  we  bad  enclosed  in  two 
cases,  similar  in  form  to  tho^e  of 
•quibst  only  about  six  times  the  size,  and 
holding  half  a  pound  of  snuif  each.  Our  object 
doing  this,  that  by  jerking  it  all  our 
heave,  we  might  at  once  throw*  it  right 
e  centre  of  tbe  theatre  above,  so  that  in 
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its  descent  it  niigbt  be  fairly  distributed  among 
all  parties. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  slips  with  us,  except 
midshipmen  and  a  description  of  people  who 
would  consider  it  a  good  joke,  and  never  would 
peach  if  they  perceived  we  were  the  culprits. 

At  a  signal  between  us,  just  as  Mrs.  HaUer 
was  giving  a  paper  to  her  husband,  did  we  give 
our  shower  of  snuff  to  the  audience,  jerking  it 
right  across  the  theatre.  In  a  few  minutes, 
the  effect  was  prodigious ;  Captain  Delmar's 
party  being  right  beneath  us>  probably  re- 
ceived a  greater  share,  for  they  conunenced 
sneezing  fast,  then  the  boxes  on  the  other  side, 
the  pit  followed,  and  at  last  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Haller  and  the  Stranger  were  taken  with  such 
a  fit  of  sneezing  that  they  could  no  longer  talk 
to  each  other. 

The  children  were  brought  out  to  their  pa- 
rents to  effect  their  reconciliation,  but  they  did 
nothing  but  sneeze,  poor  things ;  and  at  last  the 
uproar  was  tremendous,  and   the  curtain  was 
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dropped^  not  to  loud  plaudits,   but    to  loud 
mMBodng^  from  eyery  part  of  the  theatre. 

Never  was  there  any  thing  so  ludicrous:  the 
manager  sent  officers  up  to  discover  the  of- 
faiders,  but  no  one  could  tell  who  had  played 
the  ^ck  ;  he  then  came  before  the  curtain  to 
make  a  iipeech  upon  the  occasion^  but  having 
neesed  8e?eD  or  eight  times,  he  was  obliged  to 
tedie  with  hia  handkerchief  to  his  nose;  and 
audience,  finding  it  impossible  to  check  the 
titiUation  of  the  olfactory  nerves^  abandoned  the 

Btre  as  fast  as  they  could,  leaving  the  farce 
of  Raimng  the  Wind  to  be  performed  to  empty 
benches. 

I  hardly  need  say,  that  as  soon  as  we  had 
thrown  the  snuff,  Mr.  Dott  and  I  had  gone 
down  and  taken  our  places  very  demurely  in  the 
box  by  the  side  of  my  mother,  and  appeared 
just  as  astonished »  and  indeed  added  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  company  of  sneezers* 

Captain  Delmar  was  very  furious  at  this  want 
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of  respect  of  certain  parties  unknown,  and  had 
we  been  diacovered,  whatever  might  have  been 
my  fate,  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  Tommy 
Dott  ;  but  we  kept  our  own  <x)unsel,  and 
escaped » 

That  I  was  suspected  by  aunt  Milly  and 
Captain  Bridgeman  is  certain,  and  my  aunt 
taxed  me  with  it,  but  I  would  not  confess ;  mj 
mother  also  had  her  suspicions,  but  as  Captain 
Del  mar  had  none,  that  was  of  no  consequence* 

The  success  of  this  trick  was  a  great  tempta* 
tion  to  try  another  or  two  upon  the  noble 
captain.  He  was,  however,  saved  by  the  simple 
fact  of  H.  M.  ship  Calliope  being  reported 
manned  and  ready  for  sea;  orders  were  sent 
down  for  his  going  round  to  Portsmouth  to 
await  the  commands  of  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  tbc  Admiralty,  and  Captain  Delmar 
came  to  pay  bis  farewell  visit. 

The  report  from  the  schoolmaster  had  been 
very  favourable,    and    Captain   Delmar    then 
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asked  me^  for  the  first  time,  if  I  would  like 
to  be  a  sailor.  As  Captain  Bridgeman  had 
adnsed  me  not  to  reject  any  good  otkx  on  the 
part  of  the  honouraUe  captain,  I  answered  in 
the  affirmative ;  whereupon  the  captain  replied, 
that  if  I  paid  attention  to  my  learning,  in  a 
yearns  time  he  would  take  me  with  him  on  board 
ot  bis  frigate. 

He  then  patted  my  head,  forgot  to  give  me 
half-a-crown ;  and  shaking  hands  with  my  mo- 
ther and  aunt,  quitted  the  house,  followed  by 
Tommy  Dott,  who,  as  he  went  away,  turned 
and  laughed  his  adieu. 

I  have  not  mentioned  my  grandmother  lately. 
The  fact  is,  that  when  Captain  Delmar  made 
his  appearance,  for  some  cause  or  another, 
which  I  could  not  comprehend,  she  declared  her 
intention  of  going  away  and  paying  a  visit  to 
her  old  acquaintances  at  the  Hall.  She  did  so. 
As  I  afterwards  found  out  from  what  I  over- 
heard, she  had  a  very  great  aversion  to  the 
noble  captain ;  but  the  cause  of  her  aversion 
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was  never  communicated  to  me.  Soon  after  the 
sailing  of  the  Calliope,  she  again  made  her 
appearance,  took  her  old  seat  in  the  easy  chair, 
and  resumed  her  eternal  knitting  as  before. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

Another  year  of  my  existenoe  pftssed 
rapidly  away ;  I  was  nearly  thirteen  years  old, 
a  sturdy  bold  boy,  well  fitted  for  the  naval 
profession,  which  I  now  consid^ed  decided 
upon,  and  began  to  be  impatient  to  leave  school, 
and  wondered  that  we  heard  nothing  of  Captain 
Delmar,  when  news  was  receivi^l  from  another 
quarter. 

One  morning,  Captain  Bridgeman  came  much 
earlier  than  usual,  and  with  a  very  grave  face 
put  on  especially  for  the  occasion.  I  had  not 
set  off  for  school,  and  ran  up  to  him ;  but  he 
checked  me,  and  said,  ^^  I  must  see  your  mother 
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directly,  I  have  very  important  news  for 
her.'' 

I  went  in  to  tell  my  mother,  who  requested 
Captain  Bridgeman  to  come  into  the  parlour, 
and  not  being  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  com- 
munication, ordered  aunt  Milly  and  me  into  the 
shop;  we  waited  for  some  minutes,  and  then 
Captain  Bridgeman  made  his  appearance^ 

"  What  is  the  matter?''  said  Milly, 

**  Kead  this  newspaper,^  said  he ;  "  there  id  a 
despatch  from  India,  it  will  tell  you  all  about  it, 
and  you  can  shew  it  to  your  Bister,  when  she  is 
more  composed." 

Curious  to  know  what  the  matter  could  be,  I 
quitted  the  shop,  and  went  into  the  parlour, 
where  I  saw  my  mother  with  her  face  buried 
in  the  sofa  pillow,  and  apparently  in  great 
distress* 

**  What's  the  matter,  mother  ?""  said  I. 

"  Oh  I  my  child,  my  child  I '"  replied  my 
niother,  wringing  her  hands,  **  you  are  an 
orphan,  and  I  am  a  lonely  widow." 
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**  How'a  that  ?""  said  I. 

"  How  3  that  ?"  said  my  grandmother,  '*  why, 
are  you  »ucb  a  fool  as  not  to  understand  that 
your  father  is  dead  ?" 

**Falher't  dcad^  is  her  replied  I,  '*  I'll  go 
and  tell  aunt  Milly  i^  and  away  I  went  out  of 
iUe  parlour  to  MiUy,  whom  I  found  reading  the 
newspaper. 

''Aunt,*^  said  I,  "father's  dead,  only  to 
think  1  I  wonder  how  be  died  I** 

"He  was  killed  in  action,  dear/'  said  my 
aunt ;  "  look  here,  here  is  the  account,  and  the 
lift  of  killed  and  wounded.  D'ye  $ee  your 
father's  name — Benjamin  Keene,  marine?^'* 

**Let  me  read  all  about  it,  aunt  Milly,'* 
replied  I,  taking  the  paper  from  her;  and  I  was 
soon  very  busy  with  the  account  of  the  action. 

My  readers  must  not  suppose  that  I  had 
oo  fedtng,  because  I  shewed  none  at  my 
fsther^s  death  ;  if  they  call  to  mind  the  humble 
position  in  which  I  had  always  seen  my  father, 
who  dared  not  even  intrude  upon  the  presence 
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of  those  with  whom  my  oiother  and  I  were 
on  familiar  terms,  atid  that  he  was  ordered  about 
just  like  a  servant  by  my  mother,  who  set  me 
no  example  of  fear  or  love  for  him ;  they  will 
easily  imagine  that  I  felt  less  for  his  death 
than  I  should  have  for  that  of  Captain  Bridge- 
man,  or  many  others  with  whom  I  was  on 
intimate  terms. 

What  did  puzzle  me  was,  that  my  mother 
should  shew  so  much  feeling  on  the  occasion. 
I  did  not  know  the  world  then,  and  that  de- 
cency required  a  certain  display  of  grief  Aunt 
Hilly  appeared  to  be  very  unconcerned  about 
it,  although,  occ-asionally,  she  was  in  deep 
thought.  I  put  down  the  paper  as  soon  as 
1  had  read  the  despatch,  and  said  to  her,  "  Well, 
I  suppose  I  must  go  to  school  now,  aunt  ?^ 

**  Oh  no,  dear,^  replied  she,  '*  you  can't 
go  to  school  for  a  few  days  now,  it  would n*t 
be  proper  ;  you  must  remain  at  home  and  wait 
till  you  have  put  on  mourning.^' 

"  Vm  glad  of  that,  at  all  events,''  replied  I ; 
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**  I  wonder  where  Captain  Delmar  is,  and 
why  he  don't  send  for  roe;  I  begin  to  hate 
fichooL" 

**I  dare  say  it  won*t  be  long  before  you 
hear  from  hina,  dear,""  replied  my  aunt ;  "  stay 
hei^  and  mind  the  shop,  while  I  go  in  to  your 
nxjlher*^ 

If  the  truth  was  told,  I  am  afraid  that 
the  death  of  Ben  was  a  source  of  congratula- 
tioD  to  all  parties  who  were  then  in  the  parlour. 
As  for  ine,  I  was  very  glad  to  have  a  few 
days^  holiday,  being  perfectly  indilFerent  as  to 
whether  he  was  dead  or  alive. 

When  I  went  in  I  found  them  in  consulta- 
liao  as  to  the  mourning :  my  mother  did  not, 
in  the  first  place,  wish  to  make  any  parade 
about  a  husband  of  whom  ^e  was  ashamed  ; 
in  the  second,  she  did  not  like  widow's  weeds, 
and  the  unbecoming  cap.  So  it  was  decided, 
as  .Ben  had  been  dead  six  months,  and  if 
they  bad  known  it  before,  they  would  have 
been  in  mourning  for  him  all  that  time,  that 
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half-moumlng  was  all  that  was  requisite  for 
them  ;  and  that,  as  for  me,  there  was  no  reason 
for  my  going  into  mourning  at  all. 

Three  days  after  the  intelligence,  my  mother 
re^appeared  in  the  shop ;  tlie  reason  why  she  did 
not  appear  before  was,  that  her  dress  was  not 
ready ;  she  looked  very  pretty  indeed  in  half- 
moumiog,  so  did  my  aunt  Milly;  and  the 
attentions  of  the  marine  corpe,  especially  Cap- 
tain Bridgeman  and  Lieutenant  Flat,  were 
more  unremitting  than  e\'er. 

It  appeared  J  that  as  the  death  of  Ben  had 
removed  the  great  difficulty  to  my  aunt's 
being  married  to  an  officer,  my  grandmother 
had  resolved  to  ascertain  the  intentions  of 
Captain  Bridgeman^  and  if  she  found  that  he 
cried  off,  to  persuade  Milly  to  consent  to  become 
Mrs.  Flat.  Whether  she  consulted  my  mother 
or  my  aunt  on  this  occasion,  I  cannot  posi- 
tively say,  but  1  rather  think  not. 

My  mother  and  my  aunt  were  walking  out 
one  evening,   when  Captain    Bridgeman   came 
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in,  and  my  gnmdmotber,  who  remAined  in  the 
ihcyp  whenever  my  mother  and  Milly  went  out 
together,  which  was  very  seldotn,  requested 
him  to  walk  into  the  back  parlour^  deshing 
me  to  remain  in  the  shop,  and  let  her  know 
if  the  was  wanted. 

Now  when  they  weot  into  the  parlour,  the 
door  wiaa  left  ajar,  and  as  I  remained  at  the 
back  part  of  the  shop,  I  could  not  help  over- 
bearing  every  word  which  was  said;  for  my 
grandmother  being  very  deaf^  as  most  deaf 
people  da,  talked  quite  as  loud  as  Captain 
Bridgeman  was  compelled  to  do,  to  make  her 
hcflr  btm, 

*^I  wish.  Captain  Bridgeman,  as  a  friend, 
to  ask  your  advice  relative  to  my  daughter 
Amelia,^  said  the  old  lady.  ^^  Please  to  take 
a  chair.'' 

**If  tbete  is  any  opinion  that  I  can  offer 
on  the  subject^  Madam,  I  shall  be  most  happy 
to  give  it,''  replied  the  captain,  sitting  down 
liiequeBtiBd. 
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**You  see  ray  daughter  Amelia  has  been 
well  brought  up,  and  carefully  educated,  as 
was  indeed  my  daughter  Arabella,  through 
the  kindness  of  my  old  patron,  Mrs.  Delmar, 
the  aunt  of  the  Honourable  Captain  Delmar, 
whom  you  have  often  met  here,  and  who  is  heir 
to  the  title  of  de  Versely  ;  that  is  to  say,  his 
eldest  brother  has  no  children.  I  have  been 
nearly  fifty  years  in  the  family  as  a  confidential. 
Captain  Bridgeman  ;  the  old  lord  was  very  fond 
of  my  husband,  who  was  his  steward,  but  he 
died,  poor  man,  a  long  while  ago;  Vm  sure  it 
would  have  broken  hiR  heart  if  in  his  life-time 
my  daughter  Arabella  had  made  the  foolish 
match  which  she  did  with  a  private  marine ; 
however,  what's  done  can't  Ije  helped,  as  the 
saying  is — that's  all  over  now.'^  ^ 

'*  It  was  certainly  a  great  pity  that  Mrs. 
Keene  should  have  been  so  foolish,"  replied 
Captain  Bridgeman,  "  but,  as  you  say,  that  is 
all  over  now/' 

**  Yes;  Grod*s  will  be  done,  Captain  Bridge- 
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man ;  now  jaa  see.  Sir,  that  this  marriage  of 
Bella^s  has  done  no  good  to  the  prospects  of  her 
aster  Amdia,  who,  neverthdess,  is  a  good  and 
pretty  girl,  though  I  say  it,  who  am  her  mother; 
and,  moreover,  she  will  bring  a  pretty  penny 
to  her  husband,  whoever  he  may  be ;  for  you 
see.  Captain  Bridgeman,  my  husband  was  not 
idle  during  the  time  that  he  was  in  the  family 
ai  the  Delmars,  and  as  her  sister  is  so  well  to 
do,  why  little  Amelia  will  come  into  a  greater 
share  than  she  otherwise  would — ^that  is,  if  she 
marries  weD,  and  according  to  the  wishes  of 
her  mother.**^ 

At  this  interesting  part  of  the  conversation 
Captain  Bridgeman  leant  more  earnestly  to- 
wards my  grandmother. 

*' A  pretty  penny,  Madam,  you  said ;  I  never 
heard  the  expression  before ;  what  may  a  pretty 
penny  mean  ?" 

^^  It  means,  first  and  last,  JE^4,000,  Captain 
Bridgeman ;  part  down,  and  the  other  when  I 
die." 

VOL.  I.  H 
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"  Indeed,"  replied  Captain  Bridgeman  ;  "  I 
certainly  never  thought  that  Miss  Amelia  would 
ever  have  any  fortune ;  indeed,  she^s  too  pretty 
and  accomplished  to  require  any."" 

"  Now,  Sir,**  coirtinued  my  grandmother, 
**  the  point  on  which  I  wish  to  consult  you  is 
this :  you  know  that  Lieutenant  Flat  is  very 
often  here,  and  for  a  long  while  has  been  very 
attentive  to  my  daughter;  he  has,  I  believe, 
almost  as  much  as  proposed — that  is,  in  his 
sort  of  way,  but  my  daughter  does  not  seem  to 
care  for  him.  Now,  Captain  Bridgeman,  Mn 
Flat  may  not  be  very  clever,  but  I  believe  him 
to  be  a  very  worthy  young  man  ;  still  one  must 
be  cautious,  and  what  I  wish  to  know  before  I 
interfere  and  persuade  my  daughter  to  marry 
him,  is,  whether  you  think  that  Mn  Flat  is  of  a 
disposition  which  would  make  the  marriage 
state  a  happy  one;  for  you  see,  Captain 
Bridgeman,  love  before  marriage  is  very  apt 
to  fly  away,  but  love  that  comes  after  marriage 
will  la&t  out  vour  life." 
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»  WeU,  Madam,'' replied  the  captain,  •<  I  will 
be  candid  with  you ;  I  do  not  think  that  a  de^ 
¥er  giii  like  Miss  Amelia  is  likely  to  be  happj 
as  the  wife  of  my  good  friend  Mr.  Flat ;  still 
there  is  nothing  against  his  character.  Madam. 
I  bdiere  him  harmless — ^very  haimleas.'* 

^  He^s  a  very  fine-lookii^  young  man.  Cap- 
tain Bridgeman.^ 

^Yes;  nothing  to  be  £Mnid  fiuilt  with  in  hb 
i4ipearance.^ 

•*  Very  good-natured.^ 

"  Yes ;  he's  not  very  quick  in  temper,  or  any 
thing  else ;  he's  what  we  call  a  slow  ooach."* 

**  I  hear  he's  a  very  correct  officer.  Captain 
Bridgeman.^ 

^  Yes ;  I  am  not  aware  that  he  has  ever  been 
under  an  arrest.^ 

**  WeD,  we  cannot  expect  every  thing  in  this 
worid ;  he  is  handsome,  good-tempered,  and  a 
good  officer ;  I  cannot  see  why  Amelia  does  not 
like  bin),  particularly  as  her  affections  are  wA 
otherwise  engaged.  I  am  satisfied  with  the 
h2 
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answer  you  have  given,  Captain  Bridgeman, 
and  now  I  shall  point  out  to  Amelia  that  I 
expect  she  will  make  up  her  mind  to  accept 
Mr.  Flat." 

Here  Captain  Bridgeman  hesitated. 

'^Indeed,  Madam,  if  her  affections  are  not 
otherwise  engaged — I  say — are  not  engaged. 
Madam,  I  do  not  think  she  could  do  better. 
Would  you  like  me  to  sound  Miss  Amelia  on 
the  subject  ?'' 

"  Really,  Captain  Bridgeman,  it  is  very  kind 
of  you ;  you  may  perhaps  persuade  her  to  listen 
to  your  friend  Mr,  Flat." 

"  I  will,  at  all  events,  ascertain  her  real  sen- 
timents, Madam,^  said  the  captain,  rising; 
"  and,  if  you  please,  I  will  say  farewell  for  the 
present." 

As  my  grandmother  anticipated,  the  scale, 
which  had  been  so  long  balanced  by  Captain 
Bridgeman,  was  weighed  down  in  favour  of 
marriage  by  the  death  of  my  father  Ben  and 
the  unexpected  fortune  of  •P4,000. 


nmavAL  uzm  l^ 


The  nttt  dbj  the 
accepccdy  < 

The  veddiDg  «;»  TOT  gsj: 
sneer  at  die  mmA,  bat  vfaoi 
match  withmt  a  f^eer?  TWne  ave  aivam  aul 
eteif  ■huii  jfKupkt  to  he  iei^bk  vko  v3  lati 
thehappiDeaaofothoiL    SdK  taDkid  abMt  :he 

^4,000  (or  lather  £SfiOO  per  aMHL  fer 
maBour,  as  usual,  had  douhitJ  thei^):  <daen 
talked  of  the  shop  as  m/irv  di§,;  ^Xit  m&-'jS 
against  which  was,  ibe  educatkiB  ami  bexrrr  v[ 
the  bride.  One  or  two  sab§*  wiref  te£s%c 
that  they  would  not  riat  Mrk  Bridrsxac  :  bj: 
when  the  colood  and  his  ladj  caQed  t;>  coL^rv 
tulate  the  new-mairied  cocipie,  aac  r.-T^:«d  k 
large  party  in  their  own  house  to  zseet  vsts^rL^ 
then  the  sabs'  wires  left  their  eanfe  m  «#xa  a» 
ther  could. 

In   a  few    weeks  all   was  ni^fat  9^a;^  -    v^ 
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mother  would  not  give  up  her  shop — it  was  too 
lucrative  ;  but  she  was  on  more  intimate  terms 
with  her  customers^  and  when  people  found  that, 
although  her  sister  was  a  captain^s  lady,  my 
mother  had  too  much  sense  to  he  ashamed 
of  her  position,  why  they  liked  her  the  betten 
Indeed,  as  she  was  still  very  Iiandsome,  one  or  two 
of  the  marine  officersj  now  that  she  was  a  widow, 
paid  her  very  assiduous  court ;  but  my  mother 
had  no  intention  of  entering  again  into  the  holy 
state — she  preferred  state  in  quo.  She  had  no 
one  to  care  for  but  me,  and  for  me  she  continued 
her  shop  and  library,  although  I  believe  she 
could  have  retired  upon  a  comfortable  independ- 
ence, liad  she  chosen  so  to  do. 

My  mother,  whatever  she  might  have  been 
when  a  girl,  was  now  a  strong-minded,  clever 
woman.  It  must  have  been  a  painful  thing  for 
her  to  have  made  up  her  mind  to  allow  me  to  go 
to  sea;  I  was  her  only  child,  her  only  care;  I 
believe  she  loved  me  dearly,  although  she  was 
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Dot  SO  layish  of  ber  caresses  as  my  aunt  Milly ; 
but  she  perceived  that  it  would  be  for  my 
advantage  that  I  should  ensure  the  patronage 
and  protection  of  Captain  Delmar,  and  she 
sacrificed  self  to  my  interest. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

About  a  month  after  my  aunt's  marriage  a 
letter  was  received  from  Captain  Delmar,  who 
had  arrived  at  Spithead,  requesting  my  mother 
to  send  me  to  Portsmouth  as  soon  as  she  could, 
and  not  go  to  the  trouble  or  expense  of  fitting 
me  out,  as  he  would  take  that  upon  himself. 

This  was  but  short  notice  to  give  a  fond 
mother,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it ;  she  re- 
turned an  answer,  that  in  three  days  from  the 
date  of  the  letter  I  should  be  there. 

I  was  immediately  summoned  from  school, 
that  she  might  see  as  much  of  me  as  possible 
before  I  went ;  and  although  she  did  not  at- 
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tempt  to  detain  me,  I  perceived  very  often 
the  tears  run  down  her  cheeks. 

My  grandmother  thought  proper  to  make 
me  very  long  speeches  every  three  or  four  hours, 
the  substance  of  which  may  be  comprehended 
in  very  few  words — to  wit,  that  I  had  been  a 
verj^  bad  boy,  and  that  I  was  little  better  now ; 
that  I  had  been  spoiled  by  over-indulgence,  and 
that  it  was  lucky  my  aunt  Milly  was  not  m 
much  with  me ;  that  on  board  of  a  man*oi-war  I 
dare  not  play  tricks,  and  that  I  would  find  it 
very  diiferent  from  being  at  home  with  my 
mother;  that  Captain  Del  mar  was  a  very  great 
man,  and  that  I  must  be  very  respectful  to  him ; 
that  some  day  I  should  thank  her  very  much 
for  her  being  so  kind  to  me ;  that  she  hoped  I 
would  behave  well,  and  that  if  I  did  not,  she 
hoped  I  would  get  a  good  beating. 

Such  was  the  burden  of  her  song,  till  at  last 
I  got  very  tired  of  it,  and  on  the  third  e\^ening 
I  broke  away  from  her,  saying,  •*  Law,  granny, 
how  vou  do  twaddle  ! 
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me  a  good-for-nothing  young  blackguard, 
and  felt  positively  sure  that  I  should  be 
hanged.  The  consequence  was,  that  granny 
and  I  did  not  part  good  friends,  and  I  sincerely 
hoped  that  when  I  had  come  back  again,  I 
should  not  find  her  above  ground. 

The  next  morning  I  bade  farewell  to  my 
dear  aunt  Milly  and  Captain  Bridgeman,  re- 
ceived a  very  ungracious  salute  from  granny, 
who  appeared  to  think,  as  she  kissed  me,  that 
her  lips  were  touching  something  poisonous,  and 
set  oflF  with  my  mother  in  the  coach  to  Ports- 
mouth. 

We  arrived  safe  at  Portsmouth,  and  my 
mother  immediately  took  lodgings  on  the  Com- 
mon Hard  at  Portsea.  The  next  day,  having 
dressed  herself  with  great  care,  with  a  very 
thick  veil  on  her  bonnet,  my  mother  walked 
with  me  to  the  George  Hotel,  where  Captain 
Delmar  had  taken  up  his  quarters. 

On  my  mother  sending  up  her  card,  we  were 
immediately  ushered  up-stairs,  and  on  entering 
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the  room,  found  the  Honommble  C«|il«in  Dd- 
mir  atting  down  in  f uU  inufinn,  hk  swd  aad 
hat  and  numeroas  papers  Ijing  on  the  table 
befiore  him.  On  one  ade  of  the  table  «ood  a 
lieutenant,  hat  in  hand;  aa  the  other,  the 
captain^s  clerk,  with  papers  for  Urn  to  sign. 
M J  friend  Tonuny  Dolt  was  Handii^  at  the 
window,  chasing  a  Uiie4iottk  fl j,  lor  want 
of  wimrthing  better  to  do;  and  the  alcwaid 
was  waiting  for  orders  behind  the  captain'* 
chair. 

My  mother,  who  had  pulled  down  her  ^&L 
80  that  her  face  was  not  Tisibk,  made  a  «hgbt 
curtsy  to  Captain  Ddmar,  who  rose  up  ai«d 
advanced  to  receire  her  very  graciously,  reqijest- 
ing  that  she  would  be  seated  fior  a  ndnuie  cr 
two,  till  he  had  time  to  spemk  to  her. 

I  have  thought  since,  that  my  honourabk- 
n>p*^^"  had  a  mind  to  impress  upon  my  mother 
the  state  and  dignity  ci  a  captain  in  hi« 
Majesty *s  service,  when  in  commivaop.  He 
took  no  notice  whatever  of  me.     Toomiv  Dott 
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gave  me  a  wink  of  his  eye  from  the  window, 
and  I  returned  the  compliment  by  putting  my 
tongue  into  my  cheek ;  but  the  other  parties 
were  too  much  occupied  with  the  captain  to 
perceive  our  friendly  recognition.  Captain 
Delmar  continued  to  give  various  orders,  and 
after  a  time  the  officers  attending  were  dis- 
missed. 

As  soon  as  we  were  alone,  my  mother  was 
addressed  in,  I  thought,  rather  a  pompous  way, 
and  very  much  in  contrast  with  his  previous 
politeness  before  others.  Captain  Delmar  in- 
formed her  that  he  should  take  me  immediately 
under  his  protection,  pay  all  my  expenses,  and, 
if  I  behaved  well,  advance  me  in  the  service. 

At  this  announcement,  my  mother  expressed 
a  great  deal  of  gratitude,  and  shedding  a  few 
tears,  said,  that  the  boy  would  in  future 
look  up  to  him  as  a  parent.  To  this  speech 
Captain  Delmar  made  no  reply ;  but,  changing 
the  conversation,  told  her  that  he  expected  to 
sail  in  about  three  or  four  days,  and  that  no 
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time  must  be  lost  in  fitting  me  out ;  that,  all 
things  considered,  he  thought  it  advisable  that 
she  should  reCum  at  once  to  Chatham  and  leave 
the  boy  with  him,  as  she  could  not  know  what 
was  requisite  for  me,  and  would  therefore  be  of 
DO  use. 

At  the  idea  of  parting  with  me,  my  mother 
cried  bitterly.  Captain  Delmar  did  then  rise 
off  his  chair,  and  taking  my  mother  by  the  hand, 
speak  to  her  a  few  words  of  consolation.  My 
mother  removed  her  handkerchief  from  her  eyes 
and  sighed  deeply,  saying  to  Captain  Delmar, 
with  an  appealing  look,  *^  Oh  !  Captain  Delmar, 
remember  that  for  you  I  have  indeed  made  great 
sacrifices  ;  do  not  forget  them  when  you  look  at 
that  boy,  who  is  very  dear  to  me." 

*•*  I  will  do  him  justice,''  replied  the  captain, 
somewhat  affected,  **  but  I  must  insist  upon 
inviolable  secrecy  on  your  part;  you  must 
promise  me  that,  under  any  circumstances—" 

**I  have  obeyed  you  for  thirteen  years,"' 
replied  my  mother ;  ^^  I  am  not  likely  to  forget 
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my  promise  now ;  it  is  hard  to  part  with  him, 
but  I  leave  him  in  the  hands  of — " 

"  You  forget  the  boy  is  there,**  interrupted 
Captain  Delmar ;  <<  take  him  away  now ;  to- 
morrow morning  I  will  send  my  coxswain  for 
him,  and  you  must  go  back  to  Chatham." 

"  God  bless  you,  Sir,'*  replied  my  mother, 
weeping,  as  Captain  Delmar  shook  her  hand, 
and  then  we  lefl  the  room.  As  we  were  walking 
back  to  our  lodging  I  inquired  of  my  mother — 
"  What's  the  secret  between  you  and  Captain 
Delmar,  mother?^ 

^^  The  secret,  child !  Oh,  something  which 
took  place  at  the  time  I  was  living  with  his 
aunt,  and  which  he  does  not  wish  to  have 
known ;  so  ask  me  no  more  questions  about 
it** 

After  our  return,  my  mother  gave  me  a 
great  deal  of  advice.  She  told  me  that,  as  I  had 
lost  my  father  Ben,  I  must  now  look  upon 
Captain  Delmar  as  a  father  to  me;  that  Ben 
had  been  «  faithful  servant  to  the  captain,  and 
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that  she  had  been  the  same  to  Mrs.  Delmar,  his 
aunt;  and  that  was  the  reason  why  Captain 
Ddmar  was  interested  about  me,  and  had  pro- 
mised to  do  so  much  for  me;  begging  me  to 
treat  him  with  great  respect,  and  never  venture 
to  play  him  any  tricks,  or  otherwise  he  would  be 
highly  offended,  and  send  me  home  again ;  and 
then  I  should  never  rise  to  be  an  officer  in  his 
Majesty^s  service. 

I  cannot  say  the  advice  received  the  attention 
it  deserved,  for  I  felt  more  inclined  to  play 
tricks  to  my  honourable  captain  than  any 
person  I  ever  met  with;  however,  I  appeared 
to  consent,  and,  in  return,  begged  my  mother 
to  take  care  of  my  dog  Bob,  which  she  pro- 
mised to  do. 

My  mother  cried  a  great  deal  during  the 
night;  the  next  morning  she  gave  me  five 
guineas  as  pocket-money,  recommending  me  to 
be  careful  of  it,  and  telling  me  I  must  look  to 
Captain  Delmar  for  my  future  supply.     She 
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tied  up  the  little  linen  1  had  brought  with 
me  in  a  handkerchief,  and  shortly  after  the 
coxswain  knocked  at  the  door,  and  came  up 
stairs  to  claim  me  for  his  Majesty's  service. 

'*  Fra  come  for  the  youngsterj  if  you  please, 
Marm>"  said  the  coxswain,  a  iine,  tall  sea- 
man, remarkably  clean  and  neat  in  his  dress. 

My  mother  put  her  amis  round  me,  and 
burst  into  tears, 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  Marm,^  said  the 
coxswain,  after  standing  silent  about  a  minute, 
"  but  could  not  you  do  ike  piping  after  the 
youngster's  gone?  If  I  stay  here  long  I  shall 
be  blowed  up  by  the  skipper^  as  sure  as  niy 
name's  Bob  Cross.*" 

**  I  will  detain  you  but  a  few  seconds 
longer,*^  replied  my  mother ;  '^  I  may  never  see 
him  again." 

"  Well,  that's  a  fact ;  my  |X)or  mother  never 
did  me,''  replied  the  coxswain. 

This  observation  did  not  raise  my  mother's 
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spirits.  Another  pause  ensued,  during  which  I 
was  bedewed  with  her  tears,  when  the  coxswain 
approached  again — 

**  I  ax  your  pardon,  Mann ;  but  if  you 
know  any  thing  of  Captain  Delmar,  you  must 
know  he's  not  a  nuin  to  be  played  with,  and  you 
would  not  wish  to  get  me  into  trouble.  It's 
a  hard  thing  to  part  with  a  child,  I'm  told ; 
but  it  wouldnH  help  me  if  I  said  any  thing 
about  your  tears.  If  the  captain  were  to  go  to 
the  boat,  and  find  me  not  there,  he^d  just  say, 
*  What  were  my  orders,  Sir  ?'  and  after  that, 
you  know,  Marm,  there  is  not  a  word  for  me 
to  say." 

**  Take  him,  then,  my  good  man,""  replied 
my  mother,  pressing  me  convulsively  to  her 
heart — **  take  him.  Heaven  bless  you,  my  dear 
child." 

**  Thanky,  Marm;  that's  kind  of  you,'' 
replied  the  coxswain.  "  Come,  my  little  fellow, 
well  soon  make  a  man  of  you.*^ 

I  once  more  pressed  my  lips  to   my  poor 
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mother^s,  and  she  regigned  me  to  the  coxswain, 
at  the  same  time  taking  some  silver  off  the 
table  and  putting  it  into  his  hand. 

*<  Thanky,  Marm ;  that's  kinder  still,  to  think 
of  another  when  you're  in  distress  yourself; 
I  shan't  forget  it.  I'll  look  after  the  lad  a  bit 
for  you,  as  sure  as  my  name  ^s  Bob  Cross.^ 

My  mother  sank  down  on  the  sofa,  with  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

Bob  Cross  caught  up  the  bundle,  and  led 
me  away.  I  was  very  melancholy,  for  I  loved 
my  mother,  and  could  not  bear  to  see  her  so 
distressed,  and  for  some  time  we  walked  on 
without  speaking. 

The  coxswain  first  broke  the  silence: — 
"  What's  your  name,  my  little  Trojan  ?*'  said 
he. 

«  Percival  Keene." 

"Well,  Tm  blessed  if  I  didnH  think  that 
you  were  one  of  the  Delmar  breed,  by  the  cut 
of  your  jib ;  howsomever,  it's  a  wise  child  that 
knows  its  own  father." 
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'<  Father 's  dead,^  replied  I. 

^  Dead !  Wdl,  fkthen  do  die  aometimpn ;  you 
must  get  oa  how  you  can  without  one.  I  dou't 
think  fiithere  are  of  much  use,  for,  you  see, 
mothers  take  care  of  you  till  you're  did  enough 
to  go  to  flea.  My  Cither  did  nothing  for  me, 
except  to  help  mother  to  lick  me,  when  I  was 
obstropcdous.^ 

The  reader,  from  what  he  has  already  been 
informed  dbout  Ben  the  marine,  may  easily 
cooceiTe  that  I  was  very  much  of  Bob  Crosses 
cqnmon. 

*'  I  suppose  you  don't  know  anybody  on 
board— do  you  ?** 

"Yes,  I  know  Tommy  Dott — I  knew  him 
when  the  ship  was  at  Chatham." 

'*  Oh  !  Mr.  Tommy  Dott ;  I  dare  say  you're 
just  like  him,  for  you  look  full  of  mischief. 
He's  a  very  nice  young  man  for  a  small  party, 
as  the  saying  is;  tliere'^s  more  devil  in  his 
little  carcase  than  in  two  women'*s,  and  that's 
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not  a  trifle;  you^U  hunt  in  couples,  I  dare 
say,  and  get  well  flogged  at  the  same  gun,  if 
you  don't  take  care.  Now,  here  we  are,  and 
I  must  report  my  arrival  with  you  under 
convoy.*** 

Bob  Cross  sent  a  waiter  for  the  captain'^s 
steward,  who  went  up  to  Captain  Delmar.  I 
was  ordered  to  go  up-stairs,  and  again  found 
myself  in  the  presence  of  the  noble  captain, 
and  a  very  stout  elderly  man,  with  a  flaxen 
wig. 

^^  This  is  the  lad,'*  said  Captain  Delmar, 
when  I  came  into  the  room  and  walked  up  to 
him ;  "  you  know  exactly  what  he  requires ; 
oblige  me  by  seeing  him  properly  fitted  out, 
and  the  bill  sent  in  to  me.**' 

"  Your  orders  shall  be  strictly  obeyed. 
Captain  Delmar,*"  said  the  old  gentleman,  with 
a  profound  bow. 

"  You  had  better  not  order  too  many  things 
as  he  is  growing  fast ;  it  will  be  easy  to  make 
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good  any  deBciendes  bb  they  may  be  re- 
quired."* 

**'  Your  orders  shall  be  most  strictly  obeyed, 
Capuio  Ddmar,"  replied  tbe  old  gentleman, 
with  another  bow. 

*^  I  hardly  know  what  to  do  with  him  for 
to-day  and  to-morrow,  until  bis  uniforms  are 
made,^  continued  the  captain :  <<  I  suppose  he 
must  go  on  board.* 

^If  you  have  no  objection,  Captain  Del- 
mar,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  with  another 
low  bow,  *^  I  am  sure  that  Mrs.  Culpepper  will 
be  most  proud  to  take  charge  of  any  protige 
at  yours ;  we  have  a  spare  bed,  and  the  young 
gentleman  can  remain  with  us  until  he  is 
ready  to  embark  in  the  uniform  of  his  rank.** 

♦*Be  it  so,  Mr.  Culpepper;  let  your  wife 
take  care  of  him  until  all  is  complete,  and  his 
chest  is  ready.  You'll  oblige  me  by  arranging 
about  his  mess."^ 

*^  Your  wishes  shall  be  most  strictly  attended 
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to,  Captain  Delmar,"  replied  Mr.  Culpepper, 
with  another  profound  inclination,  which  made 
me  feel  very  much  inclined  to  laugh. 

*^  If  you  have  no  further  orders,  Captain 
Delmar,  I  will  now  take  the  young  gentleman 
with  me.** 

"Nothing  more,  Mr.  Culpepper •— good 
morning,''  replied  Captain  Debnar,  who  nei- 
ther said  how  d*ye  do  to  me,  when  I  came  in, 
or  good  bye,  when  I  went  away  in  company 
with  Mr.  Culpepper.  I  had  yet  to  learn  what 
a  thing  of  no  consequence  was  a  "sucking 
Nelson.** 

I  followed  Mr.  Culpepper  down-stairs,  who 
desired  me  to  remain  with  the  coxswain,  who 
was  standing  under  the  archway,  while  be 
spoke  to  the  captain's  steward. 

"Well,*'  said  Bob  Cross,  "what's  the 
ticket,  youngster — are  you  to  go  aboard  with 
me?" 

"  No,"  said  I ;  "  I  am  to  stay  on  shore  with 
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that  old  chap,  who  does  nothing  but  bob  his 
bead  up  and  down.    Who  is  he  V* 

«<  That* 8  our  nipcheeae." 

•'NipcheeseJ'* 

'^  Yes ;  nipcheese  means  purser  of  the  ship — 
youll  find  all  that  out  by-and-by;  you've 
got  lots  to  lam,  and  by  way  of  a  hint,  make 
him  jmxt  friend  if  you  can,  for  he  earwigs  the 
captain  in  fine  style. 

Perceiving  that  I  did  not  understand  him. 
Bob  Cross  continued :  *^  I  mean,  that  our 
captain  ^s  very  fond  of  the  officers  paying  him 
great  respect,  and  he  likes  all  that  bowing  and 
scraping;  he  don*t  like  officers  or  men  to 
touch  their  hats,  but  to  take  them  right  off 
their  heads,  when  they  speak  to  him.  You  see, 
he's  a  sprig  of  nobility,  as  they  call  it,  and 
what's  more,  he's  also  a  post  captain,  and 
thinks  no  small  beer  of  himself,  so  don't  for- 
get what  I  say — ^here  comes  the  purser.*" 

Mr.  Culpepper  now  came  out,  and  taking 
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my  hand,  led  me  away  to  his  own  house, 
which  was  at  Southsea.  He  did  not  speak 
a  word  during  the  walk,  but  appeared  to  be 
in  deep  cogitation  :  at  last  we  arrived  at  his 
door. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Why  is  it  that  I  detain  the  reader  with 
Mr.  Culpqpper  and  his  family  ?  I  don't  know, 
but  I  certainly  have  an  inclination  to  linger 
over  every  little  detail  of  events  which  occurred 
upon  my  first  plunging  into  the  sea  of  life, 
just  as  naked  boys  on  the  New  River  side 
stand  shivering  a  while  before  they  can  make 
up  their  minds  to  dash  into  the  unnatural 
elem«it ;  for  men  are  not  ducks,  although  they 
do  shew  some  affinity  to  geese  by  their  ventur- 
ing upon  the  treacherous  fluid. 

The  door  was  opened,  and  I  found  myself 
in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Culpepper,  and  her 
daughter,  the  heiress,  as  I  afterwards  discovered, 
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to  all  Mr.  Culpepper's  savings,  which  were 
asserted  to  be  something  considerable  after 
thirty  years*  employment  as  purser  of  various 
vessels  Ijelongmg  to  his  Majesty. 

Mrs.  Culpepper  was  in  jx^rson  enormous^ — 
she  looked  like  a  feather-lx»d  standing  on  end  ; 
her  cheeks  were  as  large  as  a  dinner  plate, 
eyes  almost  as  imperceptible  as  a  mole's,  nose 
just  visible,  mouth  hke  a  round  O.  It  was 
said  that  she  was  once  a  great  Devonshire 
Ijeauty,  Time,  who  has  been  denominated 
£da.r  reriim^  certainly  had  as  yet  left  her 
imtouched,  reserving  her  for  a  bonne  hoiiche 
oil  some  future  otxasion. 

She  sat  in  a  very  large  arm-chair — indeed, 
no  common-sized  chair  could  have  received  her 
capacious  person.  She  did  not  get  up  when 
I  entered ;  indeed,  as  I  discovered,  she  made 
but  two  attempts  to  stand  during  the  twenty - 
four  hours;  one  was  to  come  out  of  her  bed- 
room, which  was  on  the  same  floor  as  the 
parlour,  and  the  other  to  go  in  again. 
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boikL     She  nght  l»e  he 
old,  and  wai,  fir  m  gill  cfker 
fid;  Tcty  as  her  ■□■ 


pramttcd  to  be  as  laige 
eertainly  was  boC  at  all 
wiliallini  cf  a  umdiui 

«  Who  hare  w  hacr 
to  her  hoshapd,  in  a  wan  ot  lam  i 
was  so  ■iBotheitJ  widi  firt  that 
get  her  Toiee  oat. 

^  Wdl,  I  hanfl  T  kw/  replied  » 
mail,  wipmg  his  forehead :  ^bnt  Tvt  m 
opnuon. 

^  Mercj  on  me,  bow  tctt  like  T 
Wfls  Culpepper,  looking  at  me.  and  dm  at  her 
fidier.  '^  Would  not  j«id  like  to  jpo  ies^^ 
the  gaidb,  little boT?''eontiBocd  die:  •^thiK. 
thiougfa  the  pasaige^  out  of  the  door,  job 
can't  miss  it.** 

As  this  was  ahnoit  a  i»— ■— il,  I  did  wt 
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refuse  to  go;  but  as  soon  as  I  was  in  the  garden, 
which  was  a  small  patch  of  ground  behind 
the  house,  as  the  window  to  the  parlour  was 
open,  and  my  curiosity  was  excited  by  their 
evidently  wishing  to  say  something  which  they 
did  not  wish  me  to  hear,  I  stopped  untier  the 
window  and  listened. 

«  The  very  picture  of  him/'  continued  the 
young  lady. 

**  Ye?,  yes,  very  like  indeetl,"  croaked  the 
old  one.  ik 

•*A11  I  know  is,'*  said  Mr.  Culpepper, 
**  Captain  Del  mar  has  desired  me  to  fit  him 
out%  and  that  he  pays  all  the  expenses,**  u 

"  Well,  that's  another  proof,**  said  the  young 
hidv ;  *'  he  w^ouldn^t  pay  for  other  people's 
children."' 

•*He  w^as  brought  down  here  by  a  very 
respectable-looking,  I  may  say  interesifng,  and 
rather  pretty  woman,  I  should  think  about 
thirty,'' 

•*  Then  she  must  have  been  handsome  when 
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this  boy  was  bcnrn,"  replied  the  young  lady : 
**  I  consider  that  another  proof.    Where  is  she  ?  ^ 

^  Went  away  this  morning  by  the  day-coach, 
leanng  the  boy  with  the  captain,  who  sent  his 
oosswam  for  him. 

^  Tbere^s  mystery  about  that,'"  rejoined  the 
daughter,  *'  and  therefore  I  consider  it  another 
proot^ 

**  Yes,'*  said  Mr.  Culpepper,  "  and  a  strong 
one  too.  Captain  Ddmar  is  so  high  and  mighty, 
that  he  would  not  have  it  thought  that  he 
could  ever  condescend  to  have  an  intrigue 
with  one  beneath  him  in  rank  and  station,  and 
he  has  sent  her  away  on  that  account,  depend 
upon  it" 

^  Just  so  ;  and  if  that  boy  is  not  a  son  of 
Captain  Delmar,  Fm  not  a  woman/* 

^  I  am  of  that  opinion,"  replied  the  father, 
^and  therefore  I  offered  to  take  charge  of 
bim^  as  the  captain  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  him  till  his  uniform  was  ready.*" 

**  Well,''  replied  Miss  Culpepper,  "  FU  soon 
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find  out  more.  I'll  pump  every  thing  that  he 
knows  out  of  him,  before  he  leaves  us;  I  know 
how  to  put  that  ond  that  together*"^ 

"  Yes,"'  croakeil  the  fat  mother ;  *'  Medea 
kno^s  how  to  put  that  and  that  together,  at 
well  as  any  one/' 

**You  must  be  very  civil  and  very  kind 
to  himj"™  said  Mr.  Culpepper;  "for,  depend 
upon  it,  the  very  drcuuistance  of  the  captain^s 
being  cooapelled  to  keep  the  boy  at  a  distance 
wiU  make  him  feel  more  fond  of  liim.'^ 

♦*IVe  no  patience  with  the  men  in  that  re- 
spect,"^ observed  the  young  lady  :  '*  how  no- 
bility can  90  demean  themselves,  I  can^t  think ; 
no  wonder  they  are  ashamed  of  what  they  have 
done,  and  will  not  acknowledge  their  own  off- 
spring.'*' 

"  Noj  indeed,^  croaked  the  old  lady. 

**  If  a  woman  has  the  misfortune  to  yield  to 
her  inch  nation  Sj  they  don't  let  her  off  so  easily,'^ 
exclaimed  Miss  Medea, 

-*  No,  indeed,"  croaked  the  mamma  again. 
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^Men  make  the  laws  and  break  them/^ 
oootiiiued  Mies  Culpepper.  **  Mere  brute 
fldengtb,  e?eo  in  the  most  civilized  society.  If 
all  women  had  only  the  spirit  that  I  have, 
tbeie  would  be  a  little  alteration,  and  more 
justke." 

^  I  can't  pretend  to  argue  with  you,  Medea,^ 
replied  Mr.  Culpej^per ;  ^  I  take  the  world  as 
I  find  it,  and  make  the  best  of  it  I  must  go 
■owy  my  steward  is  waiting  lor  me  at  the  vic- 
tualling office.  Just  brush  my  hat  a  little, 
Medea,  the  wind  has  raised  the  nap,  and  then 
rUbeoff.'' 

I  walked  very  softly  from  the  window :  a 
new  light  had  burst  upon  me.  Young  as  I 
was,  I  also  could  put  that  and  that  together. 
I  called  to  mind  the  conduct  of  my  mother  to- 
wards her  husband  Ben;  the  dislike  of  my 
grandmother  to  Captain  Delmar ;  the  occasional 
conversations  I  had  overheard ;  the  question  of 
my  mother,  checked  before  it  was  finished — ^'  If 
I  knew  who  it  was  that  I  had  been  playing  the 
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trick  to;*  the  visits  my  mother  received  from 
Captain  Del  mar,  who  was  so  haughty  and  dis- 
tant to  everybody ;  Jiis  promise  to  provide  for 
nie,  and  my  oiother*s  injunctions  to  me  to  be 
obedient,  and  look  up  to  him  as  a  father,  and 
the  remarks  of  the  ctixswain.  Bob  Cross,  '*  If  I 
were  not  of  the  Delmar  breed  :""  all  this,  added 
to  what  I  had  just  overheard,  satisfied  me  that 
they  were  not  wrong  in  their  conjectures,  and 
that  I  really  was  the  son  of  the  honourable 
captain* 

My  mother  had  gone ;  I  would  have  given 
worlds  to  have  gained  this  information  before, 
that  I  might  have  questioned  her,  and  obtained 
the  truth  from  her;  but  that  was  now  impossi- 
ble, and  I  felt  convinced  tliat  writing  was  of  no 
use.  I  recollected  the  conversation  between  her 
and  the  captain,  in  which  she  promised  to  keep 
the  secret,  and  the  answer  she  gave  me  when  I J 
questioned  her ;  nothing,  then,,  but  my  tears  andj 
entreaties  could  have  any  effect,  and  those  I 
knew  were  powerful  over  her ;  neither  would  it 
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be  of  any  use  to  ask  aunt  Millj,  for  she  would 
not  tell  her  sister's  secrets,  so  I  resolved  to  say 
nothing  about  it  for  the  present ;  and  I  did  not 
forget  that  Mr*  Culpepper  had  said  that  Cap- 
tain Delmar  would  be  annoyed  if  it  was  sup* 
posed  that  I  was  his  son  ;  I  resolved,  therefore, 
tliat  I  would  not  let  him  imagine  that  I  knew 
any  thing  about  it,  or  had  any  idea  of  it, 

I  remained  more  thuti  an  hour  in  deep 
thought,  and  it  was  strange  what  a  tumult 
there  was  in  my  young  heart  at  this  discovery. 
I  liardly  comprehended  the  nature  of  my  posi- 
tion, yet  I  felt  pleased  on  the  whole ;  I  felt  as 
if  I  were  of  more  importance;  nay,  that  I  was 
more  capable  of  thinking  and  acting  than  I  was 
twenty-four  hours  before. 

My  reveries  were,  however,  disturbed  by 
Mi&s  Medea,  who  came  to  the  back-door,  and 
asked  me  if  I  was  not  tired  of  walking,  and  if  I 
would  not  like  to  come  in. 

"  Are  you  not  hungry,  Master  Keene  ? 
Would  you  like  to  have  a  nice  piece  of  cake  and 
1  3 
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a  glass  of  currant  wine  before  dinner  ?  We  shall 
not  dine  till  three  o'clock." 

•'  If  you  please,^  replied  I ;  for  I  wouJd 
not  refuse  the  bribe,  although  I  had  a  perfect 
knowledge  why  it  was  offered. 

Mi&B  Medea  brought  the  cake  and  wine*  As 
■oon  as  I  had  dispatched  them,  which  did  not 
take  very  long»  she  commenced  her  pumpingi 
as  I  had  anticipated,  and  which  1  was  deter- 
mined to  thwart,  merely  out  of  opposition. 

"You  were  sorry  to  leave  your  mamma, 
weren't  you,  Master  Keene  ?" 

"  Yes ;  very  sorry,  Miss." 

"  Where's  your  papa,  dearest  ?  He's  a  very 
pretty  boy,  mamma,  ain't  he?"  continued  the 
young  lady,  putting  her  fingers  through  my 
chestnut  curls. 

"Yes;  handsome  boy,'"  croaked  the  old 
lady. 

"  Papa 's  dead," 

'*Dead!  I  thought  so,^  observed  Miss  Mcy 
dea,  winking  at  her  mother. 
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"  Did  you  ever  see  your  papa^  dearest  ?'' 

"Oh,  yes;  he  went  to  sea  about  eighteen 
mouths  ago,  aud  he  was  killed  in  action.'* 

After  this  cmuie  on  a  series  of  questions  and 
cross- que&tions ;  I  replied  to  her  so  as  to  make 
it  appear  that  Ben  was  my  father,  and  nobody 
else,  although  I  had  then  a  very  dilferi^nt 
opiiuon.  The  fact  was,  I  was  determined  that 
I  would  not  be  pumped,  and  I  pu2:zled  tbeni, 
for  I  stated  that  my  aunt  Milly  was  married  to 
Captain  Bridgeman,  of  the  marines;  and  not 
till  then  did  Miss  Medea  ask  me  what  my  fa- 
ther was.  My  reply  was,  that  he  had  also  been 
in  the  marines,  and  they  consequently  put  him 
down  as  a  marine  olGcer,  as  well  as  Captam 
Bridgeman. 

This  added  so  much  to  the  respectability  of 
ay  family,  that  they  were  quite  mystified,  and 
found  that  it  was  not  quite  so  easy  to  put  that 
and  that  together  as  ihey  had  thought. 

As  soon  as  they  were  tired  of  questioning, 
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they  aakcil  me  if  I  would  not  like  to  take 
another  turn  in  the  garden,  to  which  I  con- 
sented ;  and,  placing  myself  under  the  window 
as  before,  I  heard  Miss  Medea  say  to  her 
mother — 

'*  Father  's  always  finding  out  some  mare's 
nest  or  another;  and  because  there  is  some 
likeness  to  the  captain,  he  has,  in  his  great  wit, 
made  an  important  discovery.  It's  quite  evi- 
dent that  he's  wrong,  as  he  generally  is.  It's 
imt  very  likely  that  Captain  Delniar  should 
have  had  an  intrigue  with  the  wife  of  a  marine 
officer,  aud  licr  i-istur  married  also  into  the 
corps.  The  widow  has  brought  him  down 
herself,  it  is  true,  but  that  prtives  nothing ; 
who  else  was  to  bring  him  down,  if  it  was  not 
his  mother  ?  and  the  very  circumstance  of  her 
going  away  so  soon  proves  that  she  feh  it 
improper  that  she  should  reuiain ;  and,  in 
my  opinion,  that  she  is  a  modef^t,  interesting 
young  woman,   in   whom  Captain  Dclmar  has 
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tAkesi  an  inlefcst.  I  wish  fmher  voukl  not 
conie  bet^  with  his  mmaeiisical  ides&i  Idli^  us 
to  mike  much  of  the  boy/* 

•*  Very  true,  MediA,"*  reptied  the  nolb€r ; 
**  jott  might  hare  saved  thai  cake  and  vine.** 

Thmks  I  to  myaelf,  joti  hove  not  pmnped 
loe^  and  I  oeTcr  felt  mofe  delighted  than  at 
haiiog  outwitted  them.  I  thought  tt^  bow* 
ever,  prudeot  to  walk  awaj  from  the  window* 

Shortly  afterwards,  Mr,  Culpepper  retitroed* 
accompanied  by  one  of  the  numerous  Ports- 
moutb  fitting-out  tailon.  I  was  fumrooned  ;  the 
tailor  presented  a  U&t  of  what  he  decfaiRd  to  be 
abHslutely  necessary  for  the  outfit  of  a  geotk- 


Mr,  Culpepper  struck  out  two-thirds  of  the 
artkles,  and  desired  the  remainder  to  be  ready 
m  the  Friday  morning,  it  being  then  Wednea- 
day.  llie  tailor  promtaed  faithfully,  and  Mr. 
Culpepper  also  promised  most  faithfiilly*  that  if 
the  articles  were  not  ready  they  would  be 
left  oo  his  hands. 
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As  soon  as  the  tailor  had  gone,  Miss  Medea 
asked  me  if  I  would  not  like  to  take  another 
run  in  the  garden.  I  knew  that  she  wislied  to 
speak  to  her  father,  and  therefore  had  a  pleasure 
in  disappointing  her.  I  therefore  repliedj  that 
I  had  been  there  nearly  the  whole  day,  and  did 
not  wish  to  go  out  any  more* 

'*  Never  mind  whether  you  wish  it  or  not ; 
1  wish  you  to  go,"  replied  Miss  Medea,  tartly. 

*'  Medea,  how  can  you  be  so  rude?^  cried 
Mr,  Culpepper;  '*  surely  Mr*  Keene  may  do  as 
be  pleases.     Vm  surprised  at  you,  Medea*** 

**  And  Tni  surprised  at  you,  papa,  finding 
out  a  mystery  when  there  is  none,"  replied 
Miss  Medea,  very  cross.  "  All  you  said  this 
moniing,  and  all  your  sumuses,  have  turned 
out  to  be  all  moonshine.  Yes,  you  may  look, 
papa ;  I  tell  you- — all  moonshine.'" 

"  Why,  Medea,  what  nonsense  you  are  talk- 
ing,'^ replied  Mr.  Culf^pper* 

*'  Medea 's  right,"  croaked  Mrs,  Culpepper ; 
**  all  moonshine.^ 
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**  So  you  need  not  be  fio  very  particular, 
papa,  I  eaa  tell  you,^  rejoined  Miss  Medea, 
who  then  whispered  in  her  father's  ear,  loud 
enough  for  me  to  hear,  **  No  such  thing ; 
nothing  but  a  r^ular  marine.^ 

**  Pooh,  nonsense/'  replied  the  purser,  in 
a  low  voice ;  ^^  the  boy  has  been  taught  to  say 
it — be^s  too  dever  for  you,  Medea." 

At  this  very  true  remark  of  her  father'^s,  Miss 
Medea  swelled  into  a  towering  passion,  her 
whole  face,  neck,  and  shoulders — for  she  wore 
a  low  gown  in  the  morning — turning  to  a  fiery 
scarlet.  I  never  saw  such  a  fury  as  she  ap- 
peared to  be.  She  rushed  by  me  so  roughly, 
that  I  was  thrown  back  a  couple  of  paces,  and 
then  she  bounced  out  of  the  room. 

**  Medea  knows  how  to  put  that  and  that  to- 
gether, I^Ir.  Culpepper,^'  croaked  out  Mrs.  Cul- 
pepper. 

^  Medea  ^s  wise  in  her  own  conceit,  and  you're 
a  regular  old  fool,*^  rejoined  Mr    Culpepper 
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with  asperity ;  "  one  too  knowings  and  the 
other  not  lialf  knowing  enough.  Master  Keenc, 
1  hope  you  are  hungry,  for  we  have  a  very  nice 
dinner.     Do  you  like  ducks  and  green  peas  ?^^ 

"  Yes,  Sir,  very  much,**  replied  L 

"  Were  you  bom  at  Chatham,  Master 
Keene  ?'' 

"  No,  Sir,  I  was  lx>m  at  the  Ilall^  near 
Southampton.  My  mother  was  brought  up  by 
old  Mrs.  Delmara  the  captain's  aunt/* 

I  gave  this  intelligence  on  purpose ;  as  I 
knew  it  would  puzzle  Miss  Medea,  who  had 
just  returned  from  the  kitchen. 

Mr.  Culpepper  ncxlded  his  head  triumphantly; 
to  his  daughter  and  wife,   who  both  appeared 
dumb- founded  at  this  new  light  thrown   upon 
the  affair 

Miss  Medea  paused  a  moment,  and  then  said 
to  me, 

"  I  wish  to  ask  you  one  question,  Master 
Keene." 
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^I  will  not  answer  any  more  of  your  ques- 
ansj  Miss,***  replied  I.  *'  You  have  been  ques- 
tioning oie  all  the  morning,  and  just  now,  you 
were  so  rude  as  nearly  to  push  me  down.  If 
you  want  to  know  any  thing  more,  ask  Captain 
Delmar ;  or,  if  you  wish  it,  I  will  ask  Captain 
Ddmar  whether  I  am  to  answer  you,  and  if  he 
says  I  am,  I  will,  but  not  without.*^ 

This  was  a  decided  blow  on  my  part ;  mother 
and  Medea  both  looked  frightened,  and  Mr, 
Culpepper  was  more  alamied  than  either  of  the 
fetnales.  It  proved  to  them  that  I  knew  what 
they  were  inquiring  for,  which  was  to  them 
also  proof  that  I  also  knew  who  I  was ;  and 
further,  my  reference  to  Captain  Delmar 
satisfied  tliera  that  I  felt  sure  of  his  support, 
and  they  knew  that  he  would  be  very  much 
irritated  if  I  told  him  on  what  score  they  had 
been  pumping  me. 

"  You  are  very  right,  Master  Keene,'*  said 
Mr.  Culpepper,    turning  very  red,  *'  to  refuse 
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to  answer  any  questions  you  don't  like ;  and, 
Medea,  Fm  surprised  at  your  behaviour;  I  in- 
mt  upon  it  you  do  not  antioy  Master  Keene 
with  any  more  of  your  impertinent  curiosity,"* 

**  No,  noj"  croaked  the  old  lady ;  **  hold  your 
tongue,  Medea,  hold  your  tongue/' 

Miss  Medea,  who  looked  as  if  she  could  tear 
my  eyes  out  if  she  dared,  swaUowed  down  her 
rage  as  well  as  she  could.  She  was  mortified  at 
finding  she  had  made  a  mistake,  annoyed  at  my 
answering  her  so  baldly,  and  frightened  at  her 
father^s  anger ;  for  the  old  gentleman  was  very 
apt  to  vent  it  in  the  argumentum  ad  ftrminam^ 
and  box  her  ears  soundly. 

Fortunately  dinner  was  served  just  at  this 
oioment)  and  this  gave  a  turn  to  the  conversa- 
tion, and  also  to  their  thoughts.  Mr.  Cul* 
pepper  was  all  attention,  and  Miss  Medea 
gradually  recovering  her  temper,  also  became 
affable  and  condescending. 

The  evening  passed  away  very   agreeably ; 
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but  I  went  to  bed  early,  as  I  wished  to  be  left 
to  my  own  reflections,  and  it  was  not  till  day- 
light that  I  could  compose  my  troubled  mind  so 
as  to  fall  asleep. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Although  the  aversion  which  I  had  taken  to 
the  whole  Culpepper  family  was  so  great,  that  I 
could  have  done  any  thing  to  annoy  them,  my 
mind  was  now  so  fully  occupied  with  the  infor- 
mation which  I  had  collected,  relative  to  my 
supposed  birth  and  parentage,  that  I  could 
not  think  of  mischief. 

I  walked  on  the  common  or  in  the  little 
garden  during  the  whole  of  the  following 
day,  plunged  in  deep  thought,  and  at  night, 
when  I  went  to  bed,  I  remained  awake  till  the 
dawn.  During  these  last  two  days  I  had 
thought  and  reflected  more  than  I  had  perhaps 
done  from  the  hour  of  ray  birth. 
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That  I  was  better  off  than  I  should  ha^e 
been  if  I  bad  been  the  ^on  of  a  private  in  tbe 
marioes,  I  felt  convinced ;  but  still  I  had  a  feeU 
ing  that  I  was  in  a  position  in  which  I  might  be 
subjected  to  much  insult,  and  that  unless  I  was 
acknowledged  by  my  aristocraa'c  parent,  my 
connection  with  his  finnily  would  be  of  no  use 
to  me ; — and  Captain  Delmar,  how  was  I  to  be- 
have to  him  ?  I  did  not  like  him  much»  that  waa 
oeitain^  nor  did  this  new  light  which  had  burst 
forth  make  me  feel  any  more  love  for  him  than 
I  did  before.  Still  my  mother's  words  al 
Chatham  wrung  in  my  ears,  "  Do  you  know 
who  it  is  that  you  have  been  ?''  &c.  I  felt  sure 
that  he  was  my  father,  and  I  felt  a  sort  of  duty 

rards  him ;  perhaps  an  increase  of  respect* 

These  were  anxious  thoughts  for  a  boy  not 
fourteen  ;  and  the  Culpeppers  remarked,  that  1 
had  not  only  looked  very  pale,  but  had  actually 
grown  thin  in  the  face  during  my  short  stay* 

As  1  was  very  quiet  and  reaer^  ed  after  the 
fin€  day,  they  were  very  glad  when  my  clothes 
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were  brought  home,  and  I  was  reported  ready  to 
embark :  bo  was  I,  for  I  wanted  to  go  on  board 
and  aee  my  friend  Tommy  Dott,  with  whom  I 
intended*  if  the  subject  was  brought  up,  to  con- 
suh  as  to  my  proceedings,  or  perhaps  I  thought 
it  would  be  Wtter  to  consult  Bob  Cross,  the 
captain's  coxswain ;  I  was  not  sure  that  I  should 
not  advise  with  them  both, 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  how  to  behave  to  my 
mother.  I  knew"  that  she  would  never  acknow- 
ledge the  truth,  after  what  had  passed  between 
the  captain  and  her  when  I  was  present ;  but  I 
was  resolved  that  1  would  let  her  know  that  I 
was  in  the  secret ;  and  I  thought  that  the  reply 
to  me  would  be  a  guide  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  fact,  which,  with  all  the  hastiness  of  boy- 
hood,  r  considered  as  incontrovertible,  although 
I  had  not  the  least  positive  proof. 

The  day  that  I  was  to  go  on  board,  I  re- 
quested Miss  Culpepper  to  give  me  a  sheet  of 
paper,  that  I  might  write  to  my  mother :  ahe 
supplied  me  very  readily,  saying,   "  You  had 
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better  let  me  see  if  you  make  any  mistakes  tii 
jTour  spelling  before  your  letter  goes;  your 
mamma  will  be  so  pleased  if  you  write  your 
letter  properly,"  She  then  went  down  into  the 
kitcben  to  give  some  orders. 

As  I  had  not   the  slightest   intention   that 

die  should  read  what  I  wrote,  and  resolved  to 

hare  it  in  the  post  before  she  came  up  again^ 

H     I  WBS  very  concise  in  my  epistle,  which  was  as 

follows  : — 

I**  Dear  Mothek  : 
**  I  have  found  it  aU  out — I  am  the  son  of 
Captain  Delmar,  and   every  one  here   knows 
what  you  have  kept  a  secret  from  me.     I  go 
m  board  to-day, 
■  *<  Yours  truly, 

**  P.  Kekkk.^ 
This  was  very  short,  and,  it  must  be  admitted^ 
direct  to  the  point ;   I  could  not  perhaps  have 
written  one   which  was  so  calculated  to  give 
my  mother  uneasiness. 
As  soon  as  it  was  finished,  I  folded  it  up. 
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and  lighted  a  taper  to  seal  it.  Old  Mrs-  Cul- 
pepper,  who  was  in  the  rtx)in,  croaked  out, 
**  No,  no  ;  you  must  shew  it  to  Medea,"  But  I 
paid  no  attention  to  her,  and  having  sealed  my 
letter,  put  on  my  hat,  and  walked  out  to  the 
pf>st-office ;  I  dropped  it  into  the  box,  and  on 
returning,  found  Mr.  Culpepper  coming  home, 
accompanied  by  Bob  Cross,  the  captain's  cox- 
swain, and  two  of  the  boat's  crew. 

As  I  preisumed,  they  were  sent  for  me ;  I 
joined  them  immediately,  and  was  kindly 
greeted  by  Bob  Cross,  who  said — 

**  Well,  Mr,  Keene,  are  you  all  ready  for 
shipping  ?  WeVe  come  for  your  traps.*' 

**  AH  ready,"  replied  I,  *^  and  very  glad  to 
go,  for  Tm  tired  of  staying  on  shore  doing 
nothing/* 

We  were  very  soon  *  at  the  house ;  the  sea- 
men carried  away  my  chest  and  l>edding, 
while  Bob  Cross  remained  a  little  while,  that 
I  might  pay  my  farewell  to  the  ladies. 

The  ceremony  was  not  attended  with  much 
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r^iet  qm  mAet  mde.  Mifs  Culpepper  oould 
noC  help  asking  me  why  I  did  not  «hew  her 
ay  letter,  aqd  I  rrepUed,  that,  there  were 
aecrats  iu  it^  whkh  .lunairer  did  not  at  aU  add 
to  bev  good  iemper  ;  our  adieus  were,  therefore, 
asy  tbii^  faqi  affectionate,  and  before  the 
mea  with ,  my  eS^fit^  were)«  hundred  yards 
in  ajvanoe,  Bob)  Crpss.  and,  I  were  at  their 


««WcU,  liaster  Keene,''  said  Bob,  as  we 
wended  our  way  acioea*  Southsea  Common, 
**  bow  do  you  like  the  purser's  ladies  ?" 

^^Notat  all,"  replied  I:  <<they  have  done 
nothing  but  try  to  pump  me  the  whole  time  I 
have  been  there ;  but  they  did  not  make  much 
rfit" 

«<  Women  will  be  curious.  Master  Eeene-*- 
pray  what  did  tbey  try  to  pump  about  ?"" 

I  hardly  knew  how  to  reply,  and  I  hesitated. 
I  felt  a  strong  inclinatimi  towards  Bob  Cross, 
and  I  had  before  reflected  whether  I  should  not 
make  him  my  confidant ;  still  I  was  undecided, 
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and  made  no  reply,  when  Bob  Cross  answered 
for  me : — 

**  Look  ye,  child — for  although  youVe  going. 
on  the  quarter-deck»  and  I  am  before  the 
mast,  you  are  a  child  compareil  to  me — I  can 
tell  you  what  they  tried  to  pump  about,  as 
well  as  yon  can  tell  me»  if  you  choose. 
According  to  my  thinking,  there's  no  lad  on 
board  the  frigate  that  will  retjuire  good 
advice  m  you  will ;  and  I  tell  you  candidly, 
you  will  have  your  cards  to  play.  Bob  Cross 
is  no  fool,  and  can  see  as  far  through  a  fog  as 
most  chaps ;  I  like  you  for  yourself  as  far  as 
I  see  of  you,  and  I  have  not  forgotten  your 
mother's  kindness  to  me,  when  she  had  her 
own  misery  to  cxTupy  her  thouglits  ;  not  that 
I  wanted  the  money — it  wasn't  the  money,  but 
the  way  and  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  given.  I  told  her  I'd  look  after  you  a 
bit — a  bit  means  a  great  deal  with  me — and 
so  I  will,  if  you  choose  that  I  shall ;  if  not, 
I   shall  touch  my  hat   to   you   as  my   officer, 
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which  won't  hdp  you  much.  So,  now  you 
have  to  settle,  my  lad,  whether  you  will  have 
me  as  your  friend,  or  not.'* 

The  appeal  quite  decided  me.  "  Bob  Cross,'' 
replied  I,  **  I  do  wish  to  make  you  my  friend  ; 
I  thought  of  it  before,  but  I  did  not  know 
whether  to  go  to  you  or  to  Tommy  Dott." 

•*  Tommy  Dott !  Well,  Master  Keene,  that's 
not  very  flattering,  to  put  me  in  one  scale, 
and  Tommy  Dott  in  the  other ;  I'm  not  sur- 
prised at  its  weighing  down  in  my  favour. 
If  you  wish  to  get  into  mischief,  you  can't 
apply  to  a  better  hand  than  Tommy  Dott ; 
but  Tommy  Dott  is  not  half  so  fit  to  advise 
you,  as  you  are,  I  expect,  to  advise  him ;  so 
make  him  your  playmate  and  companion,  if 
you  please,  but  as  to  his  advice,  it's  not  worth 
asking.  However,  as  you  have  given  me  the 
preference,  I  will  now  tell  you  that  the  Cul- 
pepper people  have  been  trying  to  find  out 
who  is  your  father.    Ain't  I  right  .?*' 

**  Yes,  you  are,"  replied  I. 
K  2 
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**  Well,  then,  this  is  no  time  to  talk  about 
such  things ;  we  shall  be  down  to  the  boat  in 
another  minute,  so  we'll  say  no  more  at  present ; 
only  recollect,  when  you  are  on  board»  if  they 
talk  about  appointing  a  man  to  take  charge 
of  your  hammock,  say  that  Bob  Cross,  the 
captain's  coxswain,  is,  you  understand,  to  be 
the  person ;  say  that,  and  no  more.  I  will  tell 
you  why  by-and-by,  when  we  have  time  to  talk 
together;  and  if  any  of  your  messmates  say 
any  thing  to  you  on  the  same  point  which  the 
Culj>eppers  have  been  working  at,  make  no 
reply,  and  hold  yourself  very  stiff.  Now,  here 
we  are  at  the  sally  port,  so  there^'s  an  end  to 
our  palaver  for  the  present." 

My  chest  and  liedding  were  already  in  the 
Ijoat,  and  as  soon  as  Cross  and  I  had  stepped 
in,  he  ordered  tlie  bowman  to  shove  off;  in  half 
an  hour  we  arrived  alongside  the  frigate,  which 
laid  at  Spithead,  bright  with  new  {mint,  and 
^ith  her  pennant  proudly  flying  to  the  breeze, 

"  YouM   better   follow    me,   Sir,   and   mind 
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yoa  touch  your  haf  when  the  officers  speak  to 
you,"  said  Bob  Cross,  ascending  the  accommo- 
datkm  ladder ;  I  did  so,  ttid  found  myself  on 
the  quaiteP'dedL,  m  the  presence  of  the  first 
Uealenant  and  seyeral  of  the  officers. 

^  Wdl,  Cross,"'  said  the  first  lieutenant. 

^  I>e  hroi^t  a  youug  gentleman  on  board 
to  jmn  the  ship.  Captain  Delmar  has,  I  believe, 
gifen  his  ordsrs  about  him." 

<<Mr.  Keene,  I  presume?^  said  the  first 
fieateoant,  eyeing  me  fix>m  head  to  foot 

«  Yes,  Sir,**  re[^ed  I,  touching  my  hat. 

*«  How  long  have  you  been  at  Portsmouth  ?'' 

**  Three  days,  Sir;-  I  have  been  staying  at 
Mr.  CulpepperV 

**Well,  did  you  fall  in  love  with  Miss 
Culpepp^  ?" 

«  No,  Sir,"  repUed  I ;  «  I  hate  her." 

At  this  answer  the  first  lieutenant  and  the 
offioers  near  him  burst  out  a-laughing. 

^Well,  youngster,  you  must  dine  with  us 
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in  the  gun-room  to-day ;  and  where's  Mr, 
Dott?^ 

**Here,  Sir,"^  said  Tommy  Dott,  coming 
from  the  other  side  of  the  quarter-deck. 

**  ]Mr.  Dott,  take  this  young  gentleiTiaii 
down  below,  and  shew  him  the  midshipmen's 
birth.  Let  me  see,  who  is  to  take  care  of  his 
hammock  P"^ 

**  I  believe  that  Bob  Cross  is  to  take  care 
of  it,  Sir,"  said  L 

**  The  captain^s  coxswain — ^humph  !  Well, 
that's  settled  at  all  events  ;  very  good — we  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  your  company  to  dinner, 
Mr.  Keene,  Why,  Mr.  Dott  and  you  look 
as  if  you  knew  each  other."*' 

**  Don*t  we>  Tommy  P"^  said  I  to  the  midship- 
man, grinning. 

**  I  suspect  that  there  is  a  pair  of  yoy,^  said 
the  first  lieutenant,  turning  aft  and  walking 
away ;  after  which  Tommy  and  I  went  down 
the  companion  ladder  as  fast  as  we  could,  and 
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in  a  few  seconds  afterwards  were  sitting 
together  on  the  same  chest,  in  most  intimate 
ooDTeraation. 

My  extreme  resemblance  to  our  honourable 
cspCain  was  not  unobserved  by  the  officers 
who  were  on  the  quarter-deck  At  the  time  of 
my  makmg  my  appearance ;  and,  as  I  afterwards 
beard  from  Bob  Cross,  he  was  sent  for  by 
the  sui^geon,  on  some  pretence  or  another,  to 
obtain  any  information  relative  to  me.  What 
were  Bob  Cross's  reasons  for  answering  as 
be  did  I  could  not  at  that  time  comprehend, 
but  he  explained  them  to  me  afterwards. 

"  Who  brought  him  down.  Cross?"  said  the 
surgeon  carelessly. 

*^  His  own  mother,  Sir ;  he  has  no  father,  Sir, 
I  hear." 

**  Did  you  see  her  ?  What  sort  of  a  person 
was  she  r 

**  WeU,  Sir,"  replied  Bob  Cross,  "  I've  seen 
many  ladies  of  quality,  but  such  a  real  lady 
I  don't  think  I  ever  set  my  eyes  upon  before ; 
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and  such  a  l>eauty — ^I'd  marry  to-morrow  if  I 
could  take  in  tow  a  craft  like  her,*' 

*'  How  did  they  come  down  to  Portsmouth  ?" 
**  Why,  Sir,  she  came  down  to  Portsmouth 
in  a  coach  and  four;  but  she  walked  to  the 
George  Hotel,  as  if  she  was  nobmly*" 

This  was  not  a  fib  on  the  part  of  the  oox- 
Hwain,  for  we  came  down  by  the  Portsmouth 
coach;  it  did,  however,  deceive  the  surgeon, 
as  was  intended, 

'^^  Did  you  see  any  thing  of  her.  Cross  P'' 
"  Not  when  she  was  with  the  captain,  Sir, 
but  at  her  own  lodgings  I  did  ;  such  a  generous 
lady  I  never  met  with,*' 

A  few  more  questions  were  put,  all  of  which 
were  replied  to  in  much  the  same  strain  by  the 
coxswain,  so  as  to  make  out  my  mother  to  be  a 
very  important  and  mysterious  personage.  It 
is  true  that  Tommy  Dott  could  have  contra- 
dicted all  this ;  but,  in  the  tirst  place,  it  was  not 
very  likely  that  there  would  be  any  communi* 
cation    upon   the   point  between   him  and  the 
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[officers;  aiid  in  the  next,  I  cautioned  him  to 
\y  nothing  about  what  he  knew,  which,  as  he 
strongly  attached  to  me,  he  strictly  com- 
»lied  with  ;  so  Bob  Cross  completely  mystifieii 
I  the  surgeon,  who,  of  course,  made  his  report 
|fo  his  messmates. 

Mr,  Culpepper's  report  certainly  differed 
s'hat  from  that  of  Bob  Cross.  There  was 
aj  fttatement  of  my  aunt  being  married  to  a 
officer — but  it  was  my  statement ;  there 
alio  my  statement  of  my  mother  residing 
Iwitb  Captain  Delniar's  aunt :  altogether,  there 
doubt  and  mystery  ;  and  it  ended  in  my 
iher  bring  supposed  to  be  a  much  greater 
than  she  really  was — every  thing  tend- 
ting  to  prove  her  a  lady  of  rank  l^ing  willingly 
eived>  and  all  counter  statements  looked  upon 
^fts  apocryphal  and  false. 

But,    whoever    ray    mother    might    be,    un 
It  every  one  agreed,  which    was,  that 
llie   son  of   the    Honourable   Captain 
DeUnar,  and  on  this  point  I  was  equally  con- 
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vinced  myself.  I  waited  with  some  anxiety  for 
tiiy  mother's  reply  to  my  letter,  which  arrived 
two  days  after  I  liad  joined  the  frigate.  It  was 
as  follows : — 

'*  My  dear  Percival: 

"  You  little  know  the  pain  and  astonishment 
which  I  felt  upon  the  receipt  of  your  very 
unkind  and  insulting  letter ;  surely  you  could 
not  have  reflected  at  the  time  you  wrote  it,  but 
must  have  penned  it  in  a  moment  of  irritation 
arising  from  some  ungenerous  remark  which  has 
been  made  in  your  hearing. 

*'  Alas !  my  dear  child,  you  will  find,  now 
that  you  have  commenced  your  career  in  life^ 
that  there  are  too  many  whose  only  pleasure  is 
to  inflict  pain  upon  their  fellow-creatures.  I 
only  can  imagine  that  some  remark  has  been 
made  in  your  presence,  arising  from  there  being 
a  similarity  of  features  between  you  and  the  Ho^ 
nourable  Captain  Delmar ;  that  there  is  so,  has 
been  before  observed  by  others.  Indeed,  your ' 
uncle   and  aunt  Dridgeman  were  both   struck 
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ntli  Uie  r«semblaoce,  when  Captain  Delmar  ar- 
iTed  at  Chatham ;  hot  this  proves  nothings  my 
ebikl;  people  are  very  often  alike,  who 
have  never  seen  each  other,  or  heard  each  other 
tnentiaDed  till  they  have  by  accident  been 
thrown  together  so  as  to  be  compared. 

"It  may  certainly  be,  as  your  father  was  in 
service  of  Captain  Delmar,  and  constantly 
attended  u{>on  him,  and  indeed  I  may  add  as 
I  was  occasionally  seeing  him,  that  the  impres- 
of  his  countenance  might  be  constantly  in 
our  memory,  and — but  you  don*t  understand 
fucb  questions,  and  th«»refore  I  will  say  no 
SKVe,  except  that  you  will  immediately  dismiss 
fhxEi  your  thoughts  any  such  idea, 

**  You  forget,  my  dearest  boy,  that  you  are 

.ioMjltlDg  me  by  supjiosing  any  such  thing,  and 

your  mother'*s  honour  is  called  in  question ; 

I  am  sure  you  never  thought  of  that  when  you 

wrote  those  hasty  and  inconsiderate   lines.     I 

dd,  my  dear  boy,  that  knowing  Captain 

Deloiar,  and  how  proud  and  sensitive  he  is,  if  it 
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should  ever  come  to  his  knowledge  that  you 
had  fiuftpected  or  asserted  what  you  have,  his 
favour  and  protection  would  be  lost  to  you  for 
ever ;  at  present  he  is  doing  a  kind  and  chari- 
table action  in  brin|ring  forward  the  son  of  a 
faithful  servant ;  but  if  he  imagined  for  a  mo- 
ment that  you  were  considered  related  to  him, 
he  would  cast  you  off  for  ever,  and  all  your 
prospects  in  life  would  he  ruined. 

**  Even  allowing  it  possible  that  you  were  what 
you  so  madly  stated  yourself  in  y«>ur  letter  to 
be»  I  am  convincetl  he  would  do  m*  If  such  a 
report  ciime  to  his  ears,  he  would  immediately 
disavow  you,  and  leave  you  to  find  your  own 
way  in  the  world, 

"  You  see,  therefore^  my  dear  boy,  how  in- 
jurious  to  you  in  every  way  such  a  ridiculous 
surmise  must  prove,  and  I  trust  that^  not  only 
for  your  own  sake,  but  for  your  mother  s  cha- 
racter, you  will,  so  far  from  giving  credence, 
indignantly  disavow  what  must  lie  a  source  of 
mischief  and  annoyance  to  all  parties. 
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^  Captain  Bridgeman  deaires  me  to  say,  that 
he  is  of  my  cfimim,  so  is  your  aunt  MiUy ;  as 
far  your  grandmother,  of  course,  I  dare  not 
shew  her  your  letter.  Write  to  me,  my  dear 
boy,  and  tdl  me  how  this  unfortunate  mistake 
happened,  and  believe  me  to  be  your  afieo- 
tionate  mother, 

'^  Arabella  Ebens.^ 

I  read  this  letter  over  ten  times  before  I  came 
to  any  ooncluskm;  at  bat  I  said  to  myself,  there 
is  not  in  any  one  part  of  it  any  positive  denial  of 
die  fSEu;t,  and  I  resolved  some  future  day,  when  I 
had  had  some  conversation  with  Bob  Cross,  to 
shew  it  to  him  and  ask  his  opinion. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

The  next  morning,  at  daylight,  the  blue 
Peter  was  hoisted  at  the  foremast,  and  the  gun 
fired  as  a  signal  for  sailing;  all  was  bustle— hoist- 
ing in,  clearing  boats  of  stock,  and  clearing  the 
ship  of  women  and  strangers. 

At  ten  o*clock,  Captain  Delmar  made  his 
appearance,  the  hands  were  piped  up  anchor, 
and  in  half  an  hour  we  were  standing  out  for 
St.  Helenas.  Before  night  it  blew  very  fresh, 
and  we  went  rolling  down  the  Channel  before  an 
easterly  wind.  I  went  to  my  hammock  very 
sick,  and  did  not  recover  for  several  days,  during 
which,  nobody  asked  for  me,  or  any  questions 
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about    me,   except    Bob    Cross   and    Tommy 
Dott 

As  soon  as  I  was  well  enough,  I  made  my 
appearance  on  deck,  and  was  ordered  by  the 
first  lieutenant  to  do  my  duty  under  the  signal 
midshipman ;  this  was  day  duty,  and  not  very 
irksome.  I  learnt  the  flags  and  how  to  use  a 
spy-glass- 

We  were  charged  with  despatches  for  the 
fleet  then  off  Cadiz,  and  on  the  tenth  day  we 
fell  in  with  it,  remained  a  week  in  company, 
and  then  were  ordered  to  Gibraltar  and  Malta. 
From  Malta  we  went  home  again  with  des- 
patches, having  been  out  three  months. 

During  this  short  and  pleasant  run,  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  learn  much  of  my  profession,  but 
I  did  learn  a  little  of  the  ways  of  the  world. 
First,  as  to  Captain  Delmar,  his  conduct  to 
me  was  any  thing  but  satisfactory ;  he  never 
inquired  for  me  during  the  time  that  I  was 
unwell,  and  took  no  notice  of  me  on  my  re- 
appearance. 
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The  officers  and  young  gentlemen,  as  mid- 
shipmen are  called,  were  asked  to  dine  in  the 
cabin  in  rotation^  and  I  did  in  consequence  dine 
two  or  three  times  in  the  cabin  ;  but  it  appeared 
to  me  as  if  the  captain  purposely  took  no  notice 
of  me,  although  he  generally  did  say  a  word  or 
two  to  the  others ;  moreover,  as  the  Bignal  mids 
were  up  in  the  morning  watch,  he  would  oc- 
casionally send  to  invite  one  of  the  others  to 
breakfast  with  him,  but  he  never  paid  me  that 
compliment.      ' 

This  annoyed  me,  and  1  spoke  of  it  to  Bob 
Cross,  with  whom  I  had  had  some  long  con- 
versations. I  had  told  him  all  I  knew  relative 
to  myself,  what  my  suspicions  were,  and  I  had 
shewn  him  my  mother's  reply.  His  opinion  on 
the  subject  ujay  be  given  in  what  follows  : — 

**  You  see,  Master  Keene,  you  are  in  an  awk- 
ward position ;  the  captain  is  a  very  proud  man, 
and  tiK>  proud  to  acknowledge  that  you  are  any 
way  related  to  him*  It^s  my  opinion,  from  what 
you  have  told  me«  and  from  other  reasons,  par- 
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krly  from  your  lilcene^s  to  the  captain,  that 
your  mspidofis  are  correct ;  but  wbat  then  ? 
Your  mother  is  sworn  to  secfecy — that's  clear ; 
and  the  captain  won't  own  jou — that's  also 
very  dear.  I  had  some  taJk  with  the  captain's 
itewtrr]  on  the  subject,  when  I  was  taking  a 
^aas  of  grog  with  him  the  other  night  in  his 
berth.  It  was  he  that  brought  up  the  subject, 
not  nie»  and  he  said,  that  the  captain  not  asking 
you  to  breakfast)  and  avoiding  you  as  it  were, 
was  another  proof  that  you  belonged  to  him ; 
and  the  wishing  to  hide  the  secret  only  makes 
him  b^mTe  as  he  does*  You  tiave  a  difficult 
game  to  play>  Master  Keene;  but  you  are  a 
clever  lad,  and  you  ask  advice^mind  you  follow 
it,  or  it^a  little  use  asking  it.  You  must  always 
he  very  respectful  to  Captain  Del  mar,  and  keep 
yoonelf  at  as  great  a  distance  from  him  as  he 
does  from  you,*' 
^That  I'm  sure  I  will,*'  replied  I,  "for  I 
ike  him  very  much." 

No^  you  must  not  do  that,  but  you  must 
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bend  to  circumstances  ;  by -and -by  things  will 
go  on  better ;  but  mindj^  you  keep  on  good 
terms  with  the  officers,  and  never  he  saucy,  or 
they  may  say  to  you  what  may  not  be  pleasant; 
recollect  this>  and  things  will  go  on  Ijetter,  as  I 
said  before.  If  Captain  Dehnar  protects  you 
with  his  interest,  you  will  he  a  captain  over  the 
heads  of  many  who  are  now  your  superiors  on 
board  of  this  frigate-  One  thing  be  careful  of, 
which  is,  to  keep  your  own  counsel*  and  don't 
be  persuadetl  in  a  moment  of  confidence  to  trust 
any  thing  to  Tommy  Dott,  or  any  other  mid- 
shipman ;  and  if  any  one  hints  at  what  you 
suppose,  deny  it  immediately ;  nay,  if  necessary, 
fight  for  it — that  will  be  the  way  to  please  the 
captain,  for  you  will  l)e  of  his  side  then,  and  not 
against  him/' 

That  this  advice  of  Bob  Cross  was  the  best 
that  could  be  given  to  one  in  my  position  there 
could  not  be  a  doubt;  and  that  I  did  resolve  to 
follow  it,  is  most  certain,  I  generally  pas^ 
away  a  portion  of  my  leisure  hours  in  Bob's 
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company^  and  became  warmly  attached  to  him ; 
and  certainly  my  time  was  not  thrown  away, 
for  I  learnt  a  great  deal  from  him. 

One  erening,  as  I  was  leaning  against  one  of 
the  guns  on  the  main  deck,  waiting  for  Cross 
to  come  out  of  the  cabin,  I  was  amused  with 
the  following  conversation  between  a  boat- 
swain's mate  and  a  fore-top  man.  I  shall  give  it 
verbatim.  They  were  talking  of  one  that  was 
deid*  and  after  the  boatswain's  mate  had  said, 
**  Well,  he's  in  heaven,  poor  fellow ;"  after  a 
pause,  the  fore-top  man  said  : 

**  I  wonder,  Bill,  whether  I  shall  ever  go  to 
heaven?'' 

*'  Why  not  P*"  replied  the  boatswain's  mate. 

**  Why,  the  parson  says  it's  good  works;  now 
I  certainly  have  been  a  pretty  many  times  in 
action,  and  I  have  killed  plenty  of  Frenchmen 
in  my  time." 

<'  Well,  that's  sufficient,  I  should  think ;  I 
bold  my  hopes  upon  just  the  same  claims.    I've 
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cut  down  fifty  Frenchmen  in  my  life,  and  if 
that  ain  t  good  works,  I  don't  know  what  is.** 

"  I  suppose  Nelson's  in  heaven  ?^ 

"Ofooihse;  if  so  be  he  wishes  to  be  there, 
1  should  like  to  know  who  would  keep  him  out, 
if  he  was  determined  on  it ;  no,  no ;  depend 
u{>on  it,  he  walked  dap  in."" 

On  our  return  to  Portsmouth,  the  captain 
went  up  to  the  Admiralty  with  the  despatches, ' 
the  frigate  remaining  at  Spithead  ready  to  sail 
at  a  moment's  notice. 

I  was  now  quite  accustomed  to  the  ship  and 
offioers;  the  conviction  I  had  of  my  peculiar 
position,  together  with  the  advice  of  Bob  Cross, 
had  very  much  subdueil  my  spirit ;  perhaps  the  . 
respect  created  by  discipline,  and  the  example 
of  others,  which  produced  in  me  a  degree  of 
awe  of  the  captain  and  the  lieutenants,  assisted  a 
little — certain  it  is,  that  I  had  gained  the  good- 
will of  my  messmates,  and  had  not  been  in  any 
scrape  during  the  whole  crui2e» 
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Tbe  first  lieutenant  was  a  stem,  but  not  un- 
kind man;  be  would  blow  you  up,  as  we  teiioed 
it,  when  he  seolded,  for  half  an  hour  without 
oeashig.  I  never  knew  a  man  with  such  a  flow 
of  words;  but  if  permitted  to  go  on  without 
inlemiptkm,  he  was  content,  without  proceed* 
ing  to  further  punishment  Any  want  of  re- 
specif  however^  was  peculiarly  offensive  to  him, 
and  any  attempt  to  excuse  yourself  was  imme- 
diately eut  short  with,  <'  No  reply^  Sir."" 

Tbe  second  day  after  our  return  to  Spithead, 
I  was  sent  on  shor^  in  the  cutter  to  bring  off  a 
youngster  who  was  to  join  the  ship;  he  had 
never  been  to  sea  before ;  his  name  was  Green, 
and  he  was  as  green  as  a  gooseberry.  I  took  a 
dislike  to  him  the  moment  that  I  saw  him, 
because  he  had  a  hooked  nose  and  very  small 
ferrety  eyes.  As  we  were  pulling  on  board,  he 
asked  me  a  great  many  questions  of  all  kinds, 
particularly  about  the  captain  and  officers,  and 
to  amuse  myself  and  the  boat's  crew,  who  were 
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on  the  full  titter,  I  exercised  my  peculiar  genius 
for  invention. 

At  last,  after  I  had  given  a  character  of  the 
first  lieutenant,  which  made  him  appear  a  sort 
of  marine  ogre,  he  asked  how  it  was  I  got  on 
with  him  :  "  O,  very  well,*'  replied  I ;  "  hut  Vm 
a  freemason,  and  so  is  he ;  and  he's  never  severe 
with  a  brother  mason.*' 

**  But  how  did  he  know  you  were  a  mason  ?'* 

**  I  made  the  sign  to  him  the  very  first  time 
that  lie  began  to  scold  me,  and  he  left  off 
almost  immediately ;  that  is,  when  I  made  the 
second  sign  ;  he  did  not  when  1  made  the  first/' 

**  I  should  like  to  know  these  signs.  Won't 
you  tell  them  to  me  ?"" 

*•  Tell  them  to  you  I  oli  no,  that  won  t 
do,"  replied  I.  '*  I  don't  know  you.  Here 
we  are  on  board, — in  bow, — rowed  of  all 
men.  Now,  Mn  Green,  Til  shew  you  the  way 
up." 

Mr,  Green  was  presented  and  ushered  into 
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tbe  service  much  Id  the  same  way  as  I  was; 
but  be  had  not  forgotten  what  I  said  to  him, 
relative  to  the  first  lieutenant ;  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that,  on  the  third  day,  he  witnessed  a 
jobation,  delivered  by  the  first  lieutenant  to  one 
of  tbe  midshipnien,  who,  venturing  to  reply, 
was  ordered  to  the  mast-head  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  added  to  whidi,  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  the  first  lieutenant  ordered  two  men 
to  be  put  both  1^  in  irons.  Mr.  Green  trem- 
Ued  as  he  saw  the  men  led  away  by  the  master- 
at-arms,  and  he  came  to  me — 

*'*  I  do  wish,  Eeene,  you  would  tell  me  those 
signs,^  said  he ;  *^  canH  you  be  persuaded  to 
part  with  them  ?  FU  give  you  any  thing  that 
I  have  which  you  may  like.^ 

«  Well,"  said  I,  "  I  should  like  to  have  that 
long  spy-glass  of  yours;  for  it's  a  very  good 
one,  and  as  signal  midshipman,  will  be  useful 
to  me.*" 

♦*  ril  give  it  you,  with  all  my  heart,''  replied 
he,  "  if  you  will  tell  me  tbe  signs." 
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*'  Well,  then,  come  down  below,  give  me  the 
glass,  and  I  will  tell  them  to  you." 

Mr.  Green  and  I  went  down  to  the  berth* 
and  I  received  the  spy-glass  as  a  present,  in  due 
form,  I  tlien  led  him  to  my  chest  in  tlie  steer- 
age, and  in  a  low,  confidential  tone,  told  him  as 
foUows  ;— 

"  You  see,  Green,  you  must  be  very  particu- 
lar about  making  those  signs,  for  if  you  make  a 
mistake  you  will  be  worse  off  than  if  you  never 
made  them  at  all ;  for  the  first  lieutenant  will 
suppose  that  you  are  trying  to  persuade  him 
that  you  are  a  mason,  when  you  are  not.  Now, 
observe,  you  must  not  attempt  to  make  the  first 
sign  until  he  has  scolded  you  well ;  then,  at  ^ 
any  pause,  you  must  make  it ;  thus,  you  see^ 
you  must  put  your  thumb  to  the  tip  of  your 
noie,  and  extend  your  hand  straight  out  from 
itj  with  all  the  fingers  separated  as  wide  as  you 
can.  Now,  do  it  as  I  did  it.  Sto}) — wait  a 
little,  till  that  marine  passes.  Yes,  that  is  it 
Well,  that  is  considered  the  first  proof  of  your 
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I  a  masofi,  but  it  requires  a  second.  The 
first  Ueutenant  will,  I  tell  you  frankly,  be,  or 
ratber  preteiid  to  be,  in  a  terrible  rage,  and  will 
oooliiiue  to  rail  at  you;  you  must,  therefore, 
wait  a  little  till  he  pauses,  and  then,  you  ob- 
wenre^  put  up  your  thumb  to  your  nose,  with 
Om  fingers  of  your  hand  spread  out  as  before^ 
«ad  ibcB  add  to  it  your  other  hand  by  joining 
other  thumb  to  the  Uttle  finger  of  the 
already  up,  and  stretch  your  other  hand 
CBd  ingeTB  out  like  the  first*  Then  you  will 
wtg  the  effects  of  the  second  sign.  Do  you 
ckinii  you  cmi  recollect  all  this  ?  for,  as  I  said 
,  you  must  make  no  mistake.*^ 
.  put  his  hands  up  as  I  told  him,  and 
lAer  three  or  four  essays  declared  himself  per- 
lett,  and  1  left  him. 

It  w»  about  three  days  afterwards  that  Mr. 
ttpoet  a  kid  of  dirty  water   upon    the 
deck^   which   had   been  dry  holystoned, 
td  the  mate  of  the  lower  deck,  when  the  first 
WrtcBMPt  went  lus  round,  reported  the  cireum- 
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Stance  to  exculpate  himself.  Mr.  Green 
consequently  summonetl  on  the  quarter-deck, 
and  the  first  lieutenant,  who  was  very  angry, 
commenced,  as  usual,  a  volley  of  abuse  on  the 
unfortunate  youngster. 

Green,  recollecting  my  instructions,  waited 
till  the  first  lieutenant  had  paused,  and  then 
made  the  first  freemason  sign,  looking  up  very 
lioldly  at  the  first  heu tenant,  who  actually 
drew  back  with  astonishment  at  this  contemp- 
tuous conduct,  hitherto  unwitnessed  on  board 
of  a  man-of-war. 

**  What  !  Sir/'  cried  the  first  lieutenant. 
**  Why,  Sir,  are  you  mad  ? — you,  just  come 
into  the  service,  treating  me  in  this  manner  I 
I  can  tell  you,  Sir,  that  you  will  not  be  three 
days  longer  in  the  service — no.  Sir,  not  three 
days ;  for  either  you  leave  the  service  or  I  do. 
Of  all  the  impudence^  of  all  the  insolence,  of  all 
the  contempt,  I  have  heard  of,  this  beats  all — 
and  from  such  a  little  animal  as  you.  Consider 
yourself  as  under  an  arrest,  Sir»  till  the  cap- 
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tain  comes  on  board,  and  your  conduct  is 
reported :  go  down  below,  Sir,  immediately." 

The  lieutenant  paused,  and  now  Green  gave 
him  sign  the  second,  as  a  reply,  thinking  that 
they  would  then  come  to  a  right  understanding ; 
but,  to  his  astonishment,  the  first  lieutenant 
was  more  furious  than  ever,  and  calling  the 
Kfjeant  of  marines,  ordered  him  to  take  Mr. 
Green  down,  and  put  him  in  irons,  under 
the  half-deck. 

Poor  Green  was  handed  down,  all  astonish- 
ment at  the  want  of  success  of  his  mason'^s 
signs.  I,  who  stood  abaft,  was  delighted  at 
the  success  of  my  joke,  while  the  first  lieu- 
tenant walked  hastily  up  and  down  the  deck, 
as  much  astonished  as  enraged  at  such  insulting 
and  insolent  conduct  from  a  lad  who  had  not 
been  a  week  in  the  service. 

After  a  time  the  first  lieutenant  went  down 
below,  when  Bob  Cross,  who  was  on  deck, 
and  who  had  perceived  my  delight  at  the 
L  2 
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scene,  which  was  to  hitu  and  all  others  so 
inexplicable,  came  up  to  me  and  said  : 

"  Master  Keene,  Fam  sure,  by  your  looks, 
you  know  something  about  this.  That  foolish 
lad  never  had  dared  do  so,  if  he  knew  what  it 
was  he  had  done.  Now,  don't  look  ?m>  demure, 
hut  tell  me  how  it  is*" 

I  walked  aft  with  Bob  Cross,  and  confided 
my  secret  to  him  ;  he  laughed  heartily,  and 
said : 

**  Well,  Tommy  Dott  did  say  that  you  were 
up  to  any  thing,  and  so  I  think  you  are;  but 
you  see  this  is  a  very  serious  affair  for  poor 
Green,  and,  like  the  fable  of  the  frogs,  what  is 
Hport  to  you  is  death  to  others.  The  poor 
lad  will  be  turned  out  of  the  service,  and  lose 
his  chance  of  being  a  post  captain  ;  so  you 
must  allow  me  to  explain  the  matter  so  that 
it  gets  to  the  ears  of  the  first  lieutenant  as  soon 
as  possible,^ 

**  Well;'  replied  I,  «  do  as  youUke,  Bob  ;  if 
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mny  ont  's  to  be  turned  oot  of  the  Bervice  for 
Mcli  aolMaiae,  it  ou^t  to  be  me,  and  not 
Green,  poor  Aob.^ 

^No  fear  of  your  being  turned  out;  the 
first  lieutenant  won't  like  you  the  worse,  and  the 
other  officers  will  like  you  better,  especially  as 
I  sball  say  tiwt  it  is  by  your  wish  that  I  ex- 
plain all  to  get  Mr.  Green  out  of  the  scrape.  I'll 
to  the  surgeon  and  tell  him ;  but.  Master  Keene, 
don*t  you  call  such  matters  fwnaensei  or  you'll 
find  yoursdf  mistaken  one  of  these  days.  I 
never  saw  such  disrespect  on  a  quarter-deck  in 
dl  my  life^-worse  than  mutiny  a  thousand 
times.*'  Here  Bob  Cross  burst  out  into  a  fit  of 
laughter,  as  he  recalled  Green's  extended  fin- 
gers to  his  memory,  and  then  he  turned  away 
and  went  down  below  to  speak  to  the  surgeon. 

As  soon  as  Cross  had  quitted  the  deck, 
I  ooukl  not  restrain  my  curiosity  as  to  the 
situation  of  my  friend  Green  ;  I  therefore  went 
down  the  ladder  to  the  half-deck,  and  there. 
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on  the  starboard  side  l^etweee  the  guns,  I 
peiTeivcd  the  poor  fellow j  with  his  legs  in 
irons,  his  hands  fimily  clasped  together «  look* 
ing  m  woeful  and  woe- begone,  every  now  and 
then  raising  liis  eyes  up  to  the  beams  of  the 
upper  deck  J  as  if  he  would  appeal  to  heaven, 
that  I  scarcely  cookl  refrain  from  laughing. 
I  went  up  to  him  and  said  ; 

**  Why,  6rcen«  how  is  all  this? — what  has 
happened  ?" 

"  Happened  ?*'  said  the  poor  fellow  ;  "  hap- 
pened ?  Bee  what  has  hapjiened  ;  here  I  am."" 

"  Did  you  make  the  freemason's  signs  ?"  re- 
plied L 

"Didnt  I?  Yes— I  did;  Oh,  what  will  be- 
eonie  of  nie  ?^ 

"  You  could  not  have  made  them  right ;  you 
must  have  forgotten  them," 

"  Pm  sure  I  made  them  as  you  told  me ;  I'm 
quite  sure  of  that.** 

**  Then  perhaps    I   did    not    ivcollect   them 
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exactly  myaelf :  however,  be  of  good  heart;  I 
will  have  the  whole  matter  explained  to  the  first 
Ueateoant.^ 

**  Pray  do;  only  get  me  out  of  this.  I  donH 
want  the  glass  back.^ 

**  111  have  it  done  directly,**  replied  I. 

Afl  I  went  away.  Bob  Cross  came  up,  and 
aaid  I  was  wanted  by  the  first  lieutenant  in 
the  gun-room.  <*Don'*t  be  afraid,"  said  he; 
^<  they'^ve  been  laughing  at  it  already,  and  the 
first  lieutenant  is  in  a  capital  humour;  still 
hell  serve  you  out  well ;  you  must  expect 
that." 

**  Shall  I  make  him  the  sign.  Cross  ?"  replied 
I,  laughing. 

"  No,  no ;  you've  gone  far  enough,  and  too 
far  already ;  mind  what  I  say  to  you.*" 

I  went  down  into  the  gun-room,  when  a  tit- 
taring  ceased  ^  the  sentry  opened  the  door,  and 
I  walked  in. 

**  Did  you  want  me.  Sir  ?*'  said  I  to  the  first 
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lieutenant,  touching  my  hat,  and  lcx)king  very 
demure. 

"  So,  Mr*  Keene,  I  understand  it  was  you 
who  have  been  practisint^  upon  Mr.  Green,  and 
teaching  him  insult  and  disrespect  to  his  supe* 
rior  officers  on  the  quarter-deck.     Well,  Sir?" 

I  made  no  reply,  hut  appeared  very  penitent, 

"  Because  a  boy  has  just  cotne  to  sea,  and  is 
ignorant  of  his  proFession,  it  appears  to  l>e  a 
custom,  which  I  shall  take  care  shall  not  be 
followed  up,  to  play  hira  all  manner  of  tricks 
and  tell  liim  all  manner  of  falsehoods.  NqW|  Sir, 
what  have  you  to  say  for  yourself?*' 

**  Mr*  Green  and  I  have  both  just  come  to 
sea.  Sir,  and  the  midshipmen  all  play  us  so 
many  tricks,*^  replied  I,  huml)ly,  "  that  I  hardly 
know  whether  what  I  do  is  right  or  wrong," 

*^  But,  Sir,  it  was  you  who  played  this  trick 
to  Mr.  Green,**  , 

**  Yes,  Sir ;  I  told  him  so  for  fua,  but  I 
didnH  think  he  was  such  a  fool  as  to  believe  me. 
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I  odI J  said  that  you  were  a  freemason,  and  that 
fineemaaoni  were  kind  to  each  other,  and  that 
you  gave  one  another  signs  to  know  one  another 
by ;  I  heard  you  say  you  were  a  freemason,  Sir, 
when  I  dined  in  the  gun-room/' 

^WeD,  Sir,  I  did  say  so;  but  that  is  no 
reason  for  your  teaching  him  to  be  impudent.*^ 

<<  He  asked  me  for  the  signs.  Sir,  and  I 
didn't  know  them  exactly ;  so  I  gave  him  the 
signs  that  Mr.  Dott  and  I  always  make  between 
ut." 

"  Mr.  Dott  and  you — a  pretty  pair,  as  I  said 
before.  IVe  a  great  mind  to  put  you  in  Mr. 
Greene's  place ;  at  all  events,  I  shall  report  your 
eooduct  when  the  captain  comes  from  London. 
There,  Sir,  you  may  go." 

I  put  on  a  penitent  face  as  I  went  out, 
wiping  my  eyes  with  the  back  of  my  hands. 
After  I  went  out,  I  waited  a  few  seconds  at  the 
gun-room  door,  and  then  the  officers,  supposing 
that  I  was  out  of  hearing,  gave  vent  to  their 
mirth,  the  first  lieutenant  laughing  the  loudest. 
L  8 
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Cross  18  right,  thought  I,  as  I  went  up  the 
ladder;  a  minute  afterwards,  Mr.  Green  was 
set  free,  and,  after  a  severe  repriinand,  was 
allowed  to  return  to  his  duty » 

*'  You  are  well  out  of  that  trick,  my 
hearty,*'  aaid  Bob  Cross ;  "the  first  lieutenant 
won^t  say  a  word  to  the  captain,  never  fear ; 
hut  don*t  try  it  again/* 

But  an  event  occurred  a  few  hours  after- 
wards which  might  have  been  attended  with 
more  serious  consequences.  The  ship  was, 
during  the  day,  surrounded  by  shore  boats  of 
all  descriptions,  containing  Jews,  sailors'  wives, 
and  many  other  parties,  who  wished  to  have 
admittance  on  board.  It  was  almost  dusk,  the 
tide  was  running  strong  flood,  and  the  wind 
was  very  fresh*  so  that  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  sea.  All  the  Ixjats  had  been  ordered  to  keep 
off  by  the  first  lieutenant,  but  they  still 
lingered,  in  hope  of  getting  on  l>oard. 

I  was  looking  over  the  stem,  and  perceived 
that  the  boat  belonging  to  the  bumboat  womanj 
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who  was  on  board  of  the  ship^  was  lying  with 
her  painter  fast  to  the  stem  ladder ;  the  water- 
man  was  in  liar,  as  well  as  one  of  the  sailors' 
wiires,  who  bad  left  her  own  wherry  in  hopes 
of  getting  on  board  when  the  waterman  went 
aloDgside  to  take  in  the  articles  not  sold^ 
when  the  bumboat  woman  left  the  ship,  which 
would  be  in  a  few  minutes,  as  it  was  nearly 
gun-fire  for  sunset.  The  waterman,  who 
thought  it  time  to  haul  alongside,  and  wished 
to  communicate  with  his  employer  on  board, 
was  climbing  up  by  the  stem  ladder. 

"That's  against  orders,  you  know,"^  cried 
I  to  the  man. 

**  Yes,  Sir;  but  it  is  so  rough,  that  the  boat 
would  be  swamped  if  it  were  to  remain  along- 
side long,  and  I  hope  you  won't  order  me 
down  again ;  there's  some  nice  cakes  in  the 
boat.  Sir,  just  under  the  stem  sheets,  if  you 
would  like  to  have  them,  and  think  it  worth 
while  to  go  down  for  them." 

This  was  a  bribe,   and   I   replied,  '*No,  I 
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wind.  We  may  as  well  say  our  prayers,  young* 
ster,  I  can  tell  you,'" 

"Can*!  we  make  sail  upon  her?"  replied  I. 
"  Can't  we  try  and  pull  on  shore  somewhere? 
Had  we  not  better  do  that,  and  say  our  prayers 
afterwards?^'* 

u  Well  said,  my  little  bantam,"*'  replied  the 
woman:  ** you  would  have  made  a  good  officer 
if  you  had  been  spared  ;  but  the  fact  ij^  lK>y, 
that  we  can  do  nothing  wuth  the  oars  in  this 
heavy  sea ;  and  as  for  the  sail,  how  can  you 
and  I  step  the  mast,  rolling  and  tossing  about 
in  this  way  ?  If  the  mast  were  stepped,  and 
the  sail  set,  I  think  I  could  manage  to  steer» 
if  the  weather  was  smoother,  but  not  in  this 
bubble  and  this  gale;  it  requires  older  hands 
than  either  you  or  I," 

''  Well,  then,  what  must  we  do?'" 

"Why,  we  must  sit  still  and  trust  to  our 
luck,  bale  out  the  boat,  and  keep  her  from 
swamping  as  long  as  we  can,   and    between 
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times  we  may  cry,  or  we  may  pray,  or  we  may 
eat  the  cakes  and  red  berriDgs,  or  the  soft 
bread  and  other  articles  in  the  boat.^ 

^  Let's  bale  the  boat  out  first,^  said  I,  »  fix- 
die*s  half  full  of  water ;  then  well  have  some- 
thing to  eat,  for  I  feel  hungry  and  cold  already, 
and  then  we  may  as  well  say  our  prayers.** 

^  Well,  and  I  tell  you  what— well  hare 
something  to  drink,  too,  for  I  have  a  drop  for 
Jem — if  I  could  have  got  on  board.  I  promised 
it  to  him,  poor  feUow,  but  it's  no  use  keeping  it 
now,  for  I  expect  well  both  be  in  Davy'*s  locker 
before  morning." 

The  woman  took  out,  from  where  it  was 
secreted  in  her  dress,  a  bladder  containing 
spirits ;  she  opened  the  mouth  of  it,  and  poured 
out  a  portion  into  one  of  the  milk-cans ;  having 
drank  herself,  she  handed  it  to  me,  but  not 
feding  inclined,  and  being  averse  to  spirits,  I 
rejected  iL  *'  Not  just  now,**  said  I ;  *'  by-and- 
by,  perhaps." 

During  the  time  of  this  conversation  we  were 
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swept  by  a  strong  tide  and  strong  wind  right 
out  uf  the  anchorage  at  Spithead  :  the  sea  wa« 
very  high,  and  dashed  into  the  boflt,  so  that 
I  was  continually  baling  to  keep  it  free ;  the 
night  was  as  dark  as  pitch ;  we  could  see 
nothing  except  the  lights  of  the  vessels,  which 
we  had  left  far  away  from  us,  and  they  were 
now  but  as  little  twinkles  m  we  rose  upon  the 
waves*  The  wind  roared,  and  there  was  every 
appearance  of  a  heavy  gale. 

**  Little  hopes  of  our  weathering  this  storoi^" 
said  the  woman;  "  we  shall  soon  be  swanijx^d  if 
we  do  not  put  her  l>efore  the  wind.  Fll  see  if  I 
cannot  find  the  lines. '^ 

She  did  so  after  a  time^  and  by  means  of  the 
rudder  put  the  boat  before  the  wind ;  the  boat 
then  took  in  nutch  less  water,  but  ran  at  a  swift 
rate  tlirough  the  heavy  sea* 

**  There,  we  shall  do  better  now ;  out  to  seflt' 
we  go,  that's  clear,"  said   the   woman,   **  and 
liefore  daylight  we  shall  hv  in  the  Channel,  if 
we  do  not  fill  and  go  down  ;  and  then,  the  Lord 
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have  mercy  upon  us,  that's  all  1  Won't  you  take 
m  dropT*  ooDdoued  she,  pouring  out  some 
spirits  into  the  can* 

As  I  felt  very  cold,  I  did  not  this  time 
refiane.  I  drank  a  sn^all  quantity  of  the  spirits; 
tJie  woman  took  off*  the  remainder,  which,  with 
^pfaaH  ahe  had  prerioudy  drank,  began  to  have 
an  effect  upon  her. 
K  "  That's  right,  my  little  Trojan,"  said  she, 
and  she  commenced  singing.  "  A  long  pull,  a 
itnxig  pullt  and  a  pull  altogether;  in  spite  of 
vind  and  weather,  boys,  io  spite  of  wind  and 
ncitlicr.  Poor  Jem,**  continued  she,  *'  he'll  be 
dinppotnted ;  he  made  sure  of  being  glorious 
tcMiight,  and  I  made  sure  to  sleep  by  his  side — 
now  he'll  be  quite  sober — and  1*11  be  fornl  for 
fiibes;  it*8  a  cold  bed  that  I  sliall  turn  into 
before  morning,  that's  certain.  Hand  me  the 
emkes,  bc^,  if  you  can  fumble  them  out ;  the 
more  we  fill  ourselves,  the  less  room  for  salt 
water.  Well,  then,  wind  and  waves  are  great 
bnllka;  they  fly  slap  back  in  a  fright  when 
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they  bang  against  a  great  ship ;  but  when  they 
get  hold  of  a  little  boat  like  this,  how  they  leap 
and  topple  in,  as  if  they  made  sure  of  us  [here 
a  wave  dashed  into  the  boat].  Yes,  that's 
your  sort.  Come  along,  swamp  a  little  boat, 
you  washy  cowards,  it's  only  a  woman  and  a 
boy.  Poor  Jem,  hell  miss  me  something,  but 
he'll  miss  the  liquor  more ;  who  cares  ?  Let's 
have  another  drop."** 

"  Give  me  the  lines,  then,"  said  I,  as  I  per- 
ceived she  was  letting  them  go,  ^^  or  we  shall 
be  broadside  to  the  waves  again.*' 

I  took  the  rudder  lines  from  her,  and  steered 
the  boat,  while  she  again  resorted  to  the 
bladder  of  spirits. 

"  Take  another  sip,"  said  she,  after  she  had 
filled  the  milk-can ;  "  it  won't  harm  you." 

I  thought  the  same,  for  I  was  wet  through, 
and  the  wind,  as  it  howled,  pierced  me  to  the 
bones;  I  took  a  small  quantity,  as  before, 
and  then  continued  to  keep  the  boat  before  the 
wind.      The  sea    was   increasing  very  much. 
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and,  although  no  sailor,  I  felt  fully  convinced 
that  the  boat  could  not  live  much  longer. 

In  the  meantime  the  woman  was  becoming 
mtoxicated  very  fast.  I  knew  the  consequence 
of  this,  and  requested  her  to  bale  out  the  boat ; 
she  did  so,  and  sung  a  mournful  sort  of  song 
as  she  baled,  but  the  howling  of  the  wind 
prevented  me  from  distinguishing  the  words. 

I  cannot  well  analyze  my  feelings  at  this 
time— they  were  confused;  but  this  I  know, 
irif-preaervation  and  hope  were  the  most  pre- 
dominant. I  thought  of  my  mother,  of  my 
aunt,  of  Captain  Bridgeman,  Captain  Delmar, 
and  Bob  Cross ;  but  my  thoughts  were  as  rapid 
as  the  gale  which  bore  us  along,  and  I  was  too 
much  employed  in  steering  the  boat,  and  pre- 
venting the  seas  from  filling  it,  to  have  a 
moment  to  collect  my  ideas. 

Again  the  woman  applied  to  the  bladder 
of  spirits,  and  offered  some  to  me ;  I  refused. 
I  had  had  enough,  and  by  this  time  she  had 
had  too  much,  and  after  an  attempt  to  bale 
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she  dropped  down  to  the  stern  slieets,  smashing 
pipes  and  every  thing  beneath  her ;  and  spoke 
no  more. 

We  had  now  been  more  than  four  hours 
adnft,  the  wind  was  as  strong  as  ever,  and  I 
thought  the  sea  much  higher ;  but  I  kept  the 
boat  steady  before  the  wind,  and  by  degrees,  as 
I  became  more  accustomed  to  steer,  she  did  not 
take  in  so  much  water ;  still  the  boat  appeared 
to  be  sinking  deeper  down^  and  after  a  time  I 
considered  it  necessary  to  bale  her  out  I  did  so 
with  my  hat,  for  I  found  it  was  half  full  of 
water;  and  then  I  eitecrated  the  woman  for 
hsTing  intoxicated  herself,  so  as  to  be  useless  in 
«ocb  an  emergency* 

I  succeeded  in  clearing  the  boat  of  a  major 
portion  of  the  water,  which  was  no  easy  task, 
as  the  boat,  having  remained  broadside  to  the 
wind,  had  taken  in  the  eea  continually  as  1 
baled  it  out.  I  then  once  more  resumed  tlie 
belm,  and  put  the  boat  before  the  wind*  and 
thus  did  I  continue  for  two  hours  more,  when 
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die  ndn  came  down  in  torzents  and  the  storm 
WW  wilder  than  ever ;  but  a  Portsmouth,  wherry 
it  one  of  the  best  boats  ever  built,  and  so  it 
pfoved  in  this  instance.  Still  I  was  now  in  a  situa- 
tioQ  most  trying  for  a  lad  between  fourteen  and 
fifteen ;  my  teeth  chattered  with  the  cold,  and  I 
was  drenched  through  and  through ;  the  dark« 
■ess  was  <^Mque,  and  I  could  see  nothing  but 
the  white  foam  of  the  waves,  which  curled  and 
broke  ckee  to  the  gunnel  of  the  boat. 

At  one  moment  I  despaired,  and  looked  for 
immediate  death ;  but  my  buoyant  spirit  raised 
me  up  again,  and  I  hoped.  It  would  be  daylight 
in  a  few  hours,  and  oh !  how  I  looked  and 
koged  for  daylight.  I  knew  I  must  keep  the 
boat  before  the  wind ;  I  did  so,  but  the  seas  were 
worse  thaxi  ever;  they  now  continually  broke 
into  the  boat^  for  the  tide  had  turned,  which 
had  increased  the  swell. 

Again  I  left  the  helm  and  baled  out ;  I  was 
cold  and  faint,  and  I  felt  recovered  with  the 
exerticm ;  1  aTso  tried  to  rouse  the  woman,  but 
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it  was  useless.  I  felt  for  her  bladder  of  liquor, 
and  found  it  in  her  bosom,  more  than  half 
empty.  I  drank'  more  freely,  and  my  spirits 
and  my  courage  revived.  After  that,  I  ate,  and 
steered  the  boat,  awaiting  the  coming  day- 
light. 

It  came  at  last  slowly — so  slowly  ;  but  it  did 
come,  and  I  felt  almost  happy.  There  is  such 
a  horror  in  darkness  when  added  to  danger, 
I  felt  as  if  I  could  have  worshipped  the  sun  ad 
it  rose  slowly  and  witli  a  watery  apjiearance 
above  the  horizon.  I  looked  around  me  ;  there 
was  something  like  land  astern  of  us,  such  as  I 
had  seen  pointed  out  as  land  by  Bob  Cross, 
when  off  the  coast  of  Portugal ;  and  so  it  was — 
it  was  the  Isle  of  Wight;  for  the  wind  had 
changed  when  the  rain  came  down,  and  I  had 
altered  the  course  of  the  boat,  so  that  for  the 
last  four  hours  I  had  been  steering  for  the 
coast  of  France, 

But  although  I  was  cold  and  shivering,  and 
worn  out  with  watching,  and  tired  with  holding-i 
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the  lines  bj  whidi  the  wherry  was  steered,  I 
felt  aknost  happy  at  the  return  of  day.  I  looked 
down  upon  my  companion  in  the  boat ;  she  lay 
sound  asleep,  with  her  head  upon  the  basket  of 
tobacco-pipes,  her  bonnet  wet  and  dripping,  with 
its  faded  ribbons  hanging  in  the  water,  which 
washed  to  and  fro  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  as 
it  rolled  and  rocked  to  the  motion  of  the  waves ; 
her  hair  had  faUen  over  her  face,  so  as  almost  to 
conceal  her  features;  I  thought  that  she  had 
died  during  the  night,  so  silent  and  so  tx^eath- 
less  did  she  lie.  The  waves  were  not  so  rough 
DOW  as  they  had  been,  for  the  flood  tide  had 
again  made ;  and  as  the  beams  of  the  morning 
sun  glanced  on  the  water,  the  same  billows 
which  appeared  so  dreadful  in  the  darkness  ap- 
peared to  dance  merrily. 

I  fdt  hungry ;  I  took  up  a  red  herring  from 
one  of  the  baskets,  and  tore  it  to  pieces  with 
my  teeth.  I  looked  around  me  in  every  quarter 
to  see  if  there  was  any  vessel  in  sight,  but  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  now  and  then  a 
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say  that  I  was  unhappy ;  I  found  my  situation 
so  very  much  improved  to  what  it  was  during 
the  darkness  of  the  night.  The  hun  shorn- 
bright,  and  I  felt  ifs  warmth.  I  had  no  idea  of 
being  least — death  did  not  enter  niy  thoughts. 
There  was  plenty  to  eat,  and  some  vessel  would 
certjunly  pick  us  up.  Nevertheless,  I  said  niy 
ptaycra  more  devoutly  than  I  usually  did. 

About  noon^  as  near  as  I  could  guess,  the 
tide  changed  again,  and  as  the  wind  had  hdled 
very  much^  there  was  little  or  no  swell,  I 
thought  that,  now  that  the  motion  was  ntit  so 
great,  we  might  possibly  ship  the  foremast  and 
make  some  little  sail  upon  the  boat ;  and  I 
tried  again  more  earnestly  to  rouse  up  my  coui- 
paniofi ;  after  a  few  not  very  polite  attempt§^  I 
tucoeeded  in  ascertaining  that  she  was  alive. 
**  Be  quiet,    Jim,"   said    she,   with   her  eyes 

still  closed  ;  "  it's  not  five  bells  yet/' 
Another  kick  or  two,  and  she  turned  he^^e]f 

KHind  and  stared  wildly. 
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^' Jim,^  said  she^  rubbing  her  eyes^  and  tiiea 
she?  looked  about  her»  aod  at  once  she  appeared 
to  remember  what  had  passed;  she  ehrieked, 
and  covered  her  face  up  with  her  hands 

''  I  thought  it  was  a  dream,  and  was  going  to 
teli  Jim  all  about  it,  at  breakfast,^  said  she, 
.sorrowfully,  **  but  it's  all  true — trut*  as  gospeL 
What  will  become  of  me?  We  are  lost,  lost, 
lost/'  f- 

**  We  are  not  lost,  but  we  should  have  been 
lost  tliift  night  if  I  had  been  drunk  as  you  have 
been,^  replied  I ;  "  I%c  liad  work  enough  to 
keep  the  boat  above  water,  I  can  tell  you»"  ,  j 

"That's  truth,"  replied  she,  rising  up  and 
taking  a  seat  upon  the  thwart  of  the  boat, 
*'  God  forgive  rae,  poor  wretch  that  I  am ;  what 
will  Jim  think,  and  what  will  be  say  when  he 
sees  ray  best  bonnet  in  such  a  pickle  ?" 

*«fAre  you   quite   sure   that  you1l  ever  aee,i 
Jim  again,  or  that  youll  ever  want  your  best: 
lionnet?^  replied  I. 

**  That's  true.     If  one's  body  is  to  be  tossed 
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almit  by  green  waTe%  it's  little  xAaJtter  whether 
there's  *  bomiel;  trr  shawl  m.  Whei^  are  we^ 
(kryim  know'?*' 

^  I  can  jttst  sW'tbe  land  out  tbere,^  replied  I, 
poistiii^  aMeni;  ^^tbesea  ismiodth;  I  think  we 
oouki ihip  tbeftsi^ttfast^  and  get  sail  upon  her.^ 

Tii0-jeQng  wtiman  stood  tip  in  the  boat. 

««Y€B,*  ssid  she,  ^Fm  pretty  steady;  I 
think  we  ooukL  Last  night  in  the  dark  and  the 
tdsiiig  sea  I  coold  do  nothing,  but  now  I  can. 
Wbat  a  Messing  is  daylight  to  cowards  like 
me— I  am  only  afraid  in  the  dark.  We  must 
put  some  sail  upon  the  boat,  or  nobody  will 
sBt  vok  What  did  you  do  with  the  bladder 
ofKquor?" 

«  Threw  it  overboard,"  replied  I. 

•*  Had  you  courage  to  do  that— and  watching 
through  the  night  so  wet  and  cold.  Well,  you 
did  right — I  could  not  have  done  it.  Oh  ! 
dutt  liquor — that  liquor;  I  wish  there  wasn't 
such  a  thing  in  the  world,  but  it^s  too  late 
ooir.  When  I  first  married  James  Pearson, 
M  a 
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and  the  garland  was  hung  to  the  main-stay 
of  the  frigate,  nolxjdy  could  persuade  me  to 
touch  it,  not  even  James  himself,  whom  I  loved 
so  much.  Instead  of  quarrelling  with  me  for 
not  drinking  it  as  he  used  to  do,  he  now 
quarrels  with  me  for  drinking  the  most.  If 
you  11  come  forward,  Sir,  and  help  me,  well 
s<xin  get  up  the  foremast.  This  is  it,  you  see, 
with  the  jih  passed  round  it.  Jim  often  says 
that  Fd  make  a  capital  sailor,  if  I'd  only  enter 
ill  man's  clothes ;  but,  as  I  tell  him,  I  should 
bo  up  at  the  gangway,  fur  not  being  sober, 
before  Td  been  on  board  a  week.** 

We  contrivetl  to  ship  the  mast,  and  set  the 
jib  and  foresail.  As  soon  as  the  sheets  were 
hauled  aft,  my  companion  took  the  steering 
lines,  saying,  "  I  know  how  to  manage  her 
well  enough,  now  it's  dayHght  and  Fm  quite  so- 
ber. You  must  be  very  tired,  Sir ;  so  sit  down 
on  the  thwart,  or  lie  down  if  you  please,  and 
take  a  nap;  alPa  safe  enough  now — see,  we  lie 
up  well  for  the  land  ;***  and  such  was  the  case, 
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for  she  bad  brought  the  boat  to  the  wind,  and 
we  skimmed  over  the  waves  at  the  rate  of 
three  or  four  miles  an  hour.  I  had  no  incli- 
nation to  sleep;  I  baled  the  boat  out  thoroughly, 
and  put  the  baskets  and  boxes  into  some  kind 
of  order.  I  then  sat  down  on  the  thwarts, 
first  looking  round  for  a  vessel  in  sight ;  but 
seeing  none,  I  entered  into  conversation  with 
my  compaion. 

**  What  is  your  name  ?'*  said  I. 

'*  Peggy  Pearson  ;  I  have  my  marriage  lines 
to  shew :  they  can  throw  nothing  in  my  face, 
except  that  I^m  fond  of  liquor,  God  forgive  me." 

'*  And  what  makes  you  so  fond  of  it  now, 
since  you  say  that  when  you  were  married  you 
did  not  care  for  it  P'' 

"  You  may  well  say  that :  it  all  came  of 
ripping. .  James  would  have  me  on  his  knee,  and 
would  insist  on  my  taking  a  sip ;  and  to  please 
him  I  did,  although  it  made  me  almost  sick  at 
first,  and  then  after  a  while  I  did  not  mind  it ; 
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aiul  then,  you  see,  whun  I  was  waiting  at  the 
sally-|x>rt  with  the  other  women,  the  wind 
blowing  fresh  and  the  spray  wetting  us,  as  we 
stocKl  on  the  shingle  with  our  arms  wrapped 
up  in  our  aprons,  looking  out  for  a  boat  from 
the  ship  to  come  on  shore,  they  would  have 
a  quartern,  and  made  me  take  a  drop ;  and  m 
it  went  on.  Then  Jamea  made  me  bring  him 
liquor  on  board,  and  I  drank  some  with  him  ; 
bat  what  finished  me  was,  that  I  heard  some- 
thing abtiut  James  when  he  was  at  Plymouth, 
which  made  me  jealmis,  and  then  for  the  first 
time  I  got  tipsy.  After  that  it  was  all  over 
with  me ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  it  began  with 
?npping — worse  luck,  but  it's  done  now.  Tell 
me  what  has  passed  during  the  night.  Has 
the  weather  been  very  bad  ?^ 

t  told  her  what  had  occurred,  and  how  I 
hud  kicked  her  to  wake  tier  up. 

**Wellj  I  deserved  more  than  kicking,  and 
you're  a  fine,  brave  fellow ;  and  if  we  get  on  j 
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boanl  of  the  Calliope  again^and  I  trust  t*) 
God  we  shall — I'll  take  can?  to  blow  the  trum- 
pet for  you  as  you  deserve." 

^'  I  don't  want  any  one  to  blow  the  trumpet 
far  me,^  replied  I. 

**  Don't  you  be  proud  ;  a  good  word  from 
me  may  be  of  use  to  you«  and  if  s  what  you  dti* 
fer?ek  The  ship's  company  will  think  highly  of 
jou,  I  can  tell  you.  A  good  name  is  of  no  small 
Talue^-Hi  captain  has  found  out  that  before 
now;  you're  only  a  lad,  but  you're  a  regular 
trump,  and  the  seamen  shall  all  know  it,  and 
ibe  officers  too.^ 

M.^We  must  get  on  board  the  ship  first," 
replied  I,  **  and  we  are  a  long  way  from  it 
just  now." 

*<  We're  all  right,  and  I  have  no  fear.  If 
we  dan*t  see  a  vessel,  we  shall  fetch  the  land 

aewhere  before  to-raorrow   morning,  and  it 

a't  look  as  if  there  would  be  any  more  bad 
weather.  I  wonder  if  they  have  sent  any  thing 
out  to  look  after  us  ?" 
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"What's  that?''  said  I,  pointing  astern, 
"  ifs  a  sail  of  some  kind." 

"  Yes,"  said  Peggy,  **  so  it  is ;  it*s  a  square- 
rigged  vessel  coming  up  the  Channel — we  had 
better  get  on  the  other  tack  and  steer  for 
her.^ 

We  wore  the  boat  round  and  ran  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  vessel ;  in  three  hours  we  were 
close  to  her;  I  hailed  her  as  she  came  down 
upon  us,  but  no  one  appeared  to  hear  us  or 
see  us,  for  she  had  lower  studding  sails  set, 
and  there  was  no  one  forward.  We  hailed 
again,  and  the  vessel  was  now  within  twenty 
yards,  and  we  were  right  across  her  bows;  a 
man  came  forward  and  cried  out,  "  Starboard 
your  helm,^  but  not  in  sufficient  time  to  pre- 
vent the  vessel  from  striking  the  wherry,  and 
to  stave  her  quarter  in ;  we  dropped  along- 
side as  the  wherry  filled  with  water,  and  we 
were  hauled  in  by  the  seamen  over  the  gun- 
wale, just  as  she  turned  over  and  floated  away 
astern. 
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**  Touch  and  go,  my  lad,*^  said  one  of  the  sea- 
men who  had  hauled  me  on  board. 

**Whydorft  you  keep  a  better  look-out?'' 
said  Peggy  Pearson,  shaking  her  petticoats, 
which  were  wet  up  to  the  knees.  "  Paint  eyes  in 
the  bpws  of  your  brig,  if  you  haven't  any  your- 
aelf.  Now  you've  lost  a  boatful  of  red  herrings, 
ej^gs^  and  soft,  tommy-^-po  bad  things  after  a 
long  cruize ;  we  meant  to  have  paid  our  pa&- 
aa^  with  them-r-now  you  must  take  us  for  no- 
thing!" 

The  master  of  the  vessel,  who  v/as  on  deck, 
observ'ed  that  I  was  in  the  uniform  of  an  officer. 
He  asked  me  how  it  was  we  were  found  in  such 
a  situation  ?  I  narrated  what  had  passed  in  few 
words.  H^  said  that  he  was  from  Cadiz  bound 
to  London,  and  that  be  would  put  us  on 
shore  at  any  place  up  the  river  I  would  like^ 
but  that  he  could  not  lose  the  chance  of  the 
fair  wind  to  land  me  anywhere  else. 

I  was  too  thankful  to  be  landed  anywhere ; 
and  telling  him  that  I  should  be  very  glad  if  he 
M  3 
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crnild  put  me  on  shore  at  Slieerness,  which  was 
tfie  nearest  place  to  Chatham,  I  asked  leave  to 
turn  into  one  of  the  cabin  bed-places,  and  was 
soon  fast  asleep. 

I  may  as  well  here  obaerve,  that  I  had  been 
seen  by  the  sentry  abaft  to  go  down  by  the 
stern  ladder  into  the  boat,  and  when  the  water- 
man came  hiivk  shortly  afterwards  to  haul  his 
boat  up,  and  perceived  that  it  had  gone  adrift, 
there  was  much  alarm  on  my  account.  It  was 
tr>o  dark  to  send  a  lx)at  after  us  that  night,  but 
the  next  morning  the  case  was  rqjorted  to  the 
admiral  of  the  port,  who  directed  a  cutter  to  get 
under  weigh  and  look  for  us. 

The  cutter  had  kept  close  in  shore  for  the 
first  day,  and  it  was  on  the  morning  after  I  was 
picked  up  by  the  brig,  that,  in  standing  more 
outj  she  had  fallen  in  with  the  when*y,  bottom 
up.  This  satisfit*d  them  that  we  had  iierisheil  in 
the  rough  night,  and  it  was  so  reported  to  the 
port  admiral  and  to  Captain  Del  mar,  who  had 
just  come  down  from  London* 
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I  slept  soundly  till  the  next  morning,  when 
I  found  that  the  wind  had  fallen  and  that  it 
was  nearly  calm*  l*eggy  Pearson  was  on 
deck  ;  she  had  washed  herself  and  smoothetl 
out  with  an  iron  the  ribbons  of  her  bon- 
net)  and  was  really  a   very   handsome  young 


"Mr.  Keene,"  said  she,  *'  I  didn't  know  your 
name  before  you  told  it  to  the  skipper  here; 
you're  in  a  pretty  scrape.  I  don't  know  what 
Jim  Pearson  will  say  when  you  go  back,  run- 
ning  away  with  his  wife  as  you  have  done, 
DonH  you  think  I  had  better  go  back  first,  and 
Dooth  things  over  ?'* 

*'Oh  !  you  laugh  now,^  replied  I ;  **but  you 
.didn't  laugh  the  night  we  went  adrift/" 
-  "  Because  it  was  no  laughing  matter*  I  owe 
my  life  to  you,  and  if  I  !iad  been  adrift  by  my- 
lelf,  I  should  never  have  put  my  foot  on  shore 
agnn.  Do  you  know,''  said  slie  to  me,  very 
iolemnly,  "  Fve  made  a  vow — yes,  a  vow  to 
Heaven,  that  111  leave  off  drinking ;  and  I  only 
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hope  I  may  have  strength  given  me  to  keep 
it/' 

"  Can  you  keep  it  ?^*  said  I. 

*^  I  think  I  can ;  for  when  I  reflect  that  I 
might  have  gone  to  my  account  in  that  state,  I 
really  feel  a  horror  of  liquor.  If  James  would 
only  give  it  up«  I*m  sure  I  could.  I  swear 
that  I  never  will  bring  him  any  more  on  board— 
that'*8  settled.  He  may  scold  me,  he  may  beat 
me  (I  don't  think  he  would  do  Uiat,  for  he 
never  has  yet) ;  but  let  him  do  what  he  pleases, 
I  never  will ;  and  if  he  keeps  sober  because 
he  hasn't  the  means  of  getting  tipsy,  I  am  sure 
that  I  shall  keep  my  vow.  You  don'^t  know 
how  I  hate  myself;  and  although  Fm  merry,  its 
only  to  prevent  my  sitting  down  and  crying 
like  a  child  at  my  folly  and  wickedness  in 
yielding  to  temptation."*' 

"  I  little  thought  to  hear  this  from  you. 
When  I  was  with  you  in  the  boat,  I  thought 
you  a  very  diiFerent  person." 

**  A  woman  who  drinks,  Mr.  Keene,  is  lost 
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to  ererjr  thiEig.  IVe  often  thought  of  ii^  after 
I've  become  sober  again.  Five  years  ago  I  wn 
the  best  girl  in  the  school.  I  was  the  moaitor, 
and  wore  a  medal  for  good  conduet.  I  thought 
that  I  fthouid  be  so  happy  with  James;  I 
loved  htm  ao,  aJid  do  so  stilL  I  knew  that  he 
waa  foad  of  liquor,  but  I  never  thought  that 
he  would  make  me  driok«  I  thought  then 
that  I  should  cure  him,  and  with  the  help  of 
God  I  will  now;  not  only  him^  but  mysdf 
too,''  '•«• 

And  I  will  here  state  that  Peggy  Peanon, 
wbosfr  only  fault  was  the  pasBioo  she  had 
inkibed  for  drinking,  did  keep  her  vow;  the 
iBflculty  of  which,  few  can  understand  who 
have  nut  been  intemperate  themselves ;  and  she 
not  only  continued  sober  herself,  but,  by  de- 
grees, broke  her  husband  of  his  similar  propen* 
oty  to  liquor. 

It  was  not  till  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day 
that  we  arrived  at  the  Nore-  I  liad  i?4  in  my 
pocket   at  the  time  that  I  went  adrift,  which 
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iras  more  than  sufRcient,  even  if  I  had  not 
intendcnl  to  go  and  see  my  mother.  A  wherry 
came  alongside,  and  Peggy  Pearson  and  I 
stepped  into  it,  after  I  had  thankeirl  the  captain, 
and  given  a  sovereign  to  the  eeamen  to  drink 
my  health. 

As  8OO0  as  we  landed  at  Shcerness  I  gave 
another  of  my  sovereigns  to  Peggy,  and  left  lier 
to  (ind  her  way  back  to  Portsmouth,  while  I 
walked  up  to  Chatham  to  iny  mother's  house. 

It  was  past  eight  o'clock  and  quite  dark 
when  I  arrived ;  the  sliop  was  closed,  and  the 
shntters  up  at  the  front  door;  so  I  went  round 
to  the  back  to  obtain  admittance.  The  doi:>r 
was  not  fast^  and  I  walked  into  the  little  parlour 
without  meeting  with  anyJ^xly.  I  heard  some* 
bocly  up-stairs,  and  I  thought  I  heard  sobbing ; 
it  then  struck  me  that  my  supposed  loss  might 
have  been  commimicated  to  my  mother.  There 
was  a  light  on  the  parlour  table,  and  I  per- 
ceived an  open  letter  lying  near  to  it  I  looked 
at  it:  it  was  the  handuTiting  of  Captain  Del* 
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The  candle  reqidfed  loiiffiiig;  I  raued 
the  ktter  to  the  light  thai  I  might  read  it,  and 
tead  at  follows : — 

^  Mr  DBAE  AaABELLA  : 

*<  You  must  prepare  yourself  for  verj  melan- 
choly tidings,  and  it  is  most  painful  to  me  to  be 
compelled  to  be  the  par^  who  communicatfs 
then.  A  dreadful  acddent  has  occurred,  and 
indeed  I  feel  most  sincerdy  for  you.  On  the 
night  of  the  10th,  Perdval  was  in  a  boat  which 
broke  adrift  from  the  diip  in  a  gale  of  wind ; 
it  was  dark,  and  the  fact  not  known  until  too 
late  to  render  any  assistance. 

^  The  next  day  a  cutter  was  despatched  by 
the  admiral  to  look  for  the  boat,  which  must  have 
been  driven  out  to  sea ;  there  was  a  woman  in 
the  boat  as  well  as  our  poor  boy.  Alas!  I 
r^ret  to  say  that  the  boat  was  found  bottom 
up,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  our  dear 
duld  has  perished. 
^^  You  will  believe  me  when  I  say  that  I  deeply 
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lament  his  loss;  not  only  on  your  account, 
hut  l^ecause  I  had  become  most  partial  to  him 
for  his  many  good  qualities,  and  often  have  I 
regretted  that  his  peculiar  position  prevented 
me  from  shewing  him,  openly,  that  regard 
which,  as  hw  father^  I  really  felt  for  hiiti- 

"  I  know  that  I  can  say  notliing  that  will 
alleviate  your  siifterings,  and  yet  I  fain  would, 
for  you  have  been  so  true,  and  anxious  to  please 
me  in  every  point  since  our  Hrst  acquaintance 
and  intimacy,  that  there  is  nothing  that  ytm  du 
not  deserve  at  my  hands. 

**  Conifprt  yourself,  dear  Arabella,  as  well  as 
you  can,  with  the  reflection  that  it  has  l>een  the 
will  of  Heaven,  to  whose  decrees  we  must  submit 
with  resignation*  I  atn  deeply  suffering  my- 
self; for,  had  he  lived,  I  swear  to  you  that  I 
intended  to  do  mucli  more  for  him  than  ever  1 
had  promised  you.  He  w'ould  have  made  a 
good  and  gallant  sailor,  had  it  pleased  Heaven 
to  sjiare  him,  and  you  would  have  been  proud 
of  him  ;  but  it  has  been  decided  otherwiscj  and 
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we  mu^t  bow  in  obedience  to  His  will.  God 
bl^ss  you,  and  support  you  in  your  afflictions, 
and  believe  me  still, 

*'  Yours,  most  sinccrc4y  and  faithfully, 

**Pekcival  Delmjvr.*' 


I 


Then  it  is  so,  thought  I ;  here  I  have  it 
under  his  own  hand.  I  immetliately  folded  up 
the  letter,  and  put  it  into  my  bosom.  You  and 
I  never  part,  that  is  certain,  murmured  I.  I  had 
almosl  lost  my  breath  from  emotion,  and  I  tat 
down  to  recover  myself.  After  a  minute  or  two, 
I  pulled  the  letter  out,  and  read  it  over  again. 
And  he  is  my  father,  and  he  loves  me,  but  dare 
not  shew  it>  and  he  intended  to  do  more  for  me 
than  even  he  had  promised  my  mother. 

1  folded  up  the  letter,  kissed  it  fervently,  and 
refdaoed  it  in  my  liosoni,  **  Now,*'  thought  I, 
**what  shall  I  do  ?  This  letter  will  be  requiretl 
of  me  by  my  mother,  but  never  shall  she  get  it  ; 
not  tears,  nor  threats,  nor  entreaties  shall  ever 
induce  me  to  part  with  it,     AVhat  shall  I  do? 
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Nobody  has  seen  me-H3obody'  knows  that  I 
have  bera  here.  I  will  go  directly  and  join  my 
ship ;  yes,  that  will  be  my  best  plan.^ 

I  was  so  occupied  with  my  own  reveFie,  that 
I  did  not  perceive  a  footstep  on  the  stairs,  until 
the  party  was  so  far  down  that  I  could  not 
retreat  I  thought  to  hide  myself.  I  knew  by 
the  list  shoes  that  it  must  be  my  grandmother. 
A  moment  of  reflection.  I  blew  out  the  light 
on  the  taUe,  and  put  myself  in  an  attitude :  one 
arm-braised  aloft,  the  other  extended  from  my 
body,  and  with  my  mouth  wide  open  and  my 
eyes  fixed,  I  awaited  her  approach.  She  came 
in — saw  me— uttered  a  fearful  shriek,  and  fell 
senseless  on  the  floor ;  the  candle  in  her  hand 
was  extinguished  in  the  fall:  I  stepped  over 
her  body,  and  darting  out  into  the  back-yard, 
gained  the  door,  and  was  in  the  street  in  a 
minute. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

I  WAB  8oon  in  the  high  road,  and  clear  of  the 
town  of  Chatham.  As  my  object  was  that  it 
rfiould  not  be  supposed  that  I  had  been  there^  I 
made  all  the  haste  I  oould  to  increase  my  dis* 
tance ;  I  therefore  walked  on  in  the  direction 
of  Gravesend,  where  I  arrived  about  ten  oVlock. 
A  return  chaise  offered  to  take  me  to  Greenwich 
tor  a  few  shillings,  and  before  morning  dawned 
I  had  gained  the  metropolis. 

I  lost  no  time  in  inquiring  when  the  coaches 
started  for  Portsmouth,  and  found  that  I  was 
in  plenty  of  time,  as  one  set  off  at  nine  o^clock. 

Much  as  I  wished  to  see  London,  my  curio- 
flty  gave  way  to  what  I  considered  the  neces- 
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sity  of  my  immediate  return  to  the  frigate.  At 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  I  arrived  at  Ports- 
mouth; I  hastened  down^  jumped  into  a  wherry, 
and  was  on  board  of  the  frigate  again  by  eight. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  my  sudden  and  un- 
expected appearance  caused  no  little  surprise. 
Indeed  the  first  lieutenant  considered  it  right  to 
send  the  gig  on  shore  i^t  that  late  hour,  to 
apprise  the  captain  of  my  return,  and  Bob 
Cross  had  just  time  to  give  me  a  wring  of  the 
hand  before  he  jumped  into  the  boat,  and  went 
away  to  make  the  report. 

I  gave  a  history  of  my  adventures  to  the 
officers,  leaving  them,  however,  to  suppose  that 
I  had  never  been  to  Chatham,  but  had  gone  up 
to  London  in  the  merchant  vessel. 

Pearson,  the  boatswain'^s  mate,  came  to  make 
inquiries  about  his  wife;  and  soon  after  Bob 
Cross  came  on  board  with  the  captain*s  orders, 
that  I  should  go  on  shore  to  him  in  the  gig 
on  the  following  morning. 

I  wished  very  much  to  consult  Bob  Cross 
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previous  to  my  seeing  the  captain.  I  told  him 
so,  and  he  agreed  to  meet  me  on  the  gangway 
about  ten  o'*cIock,  as  by  that  time  the  officers 
would  be  almost  all  in  bed,  and  there  would  be 
less  chance  of  interruption. 

It  was  a  fine,  clear  night,  and  as  soon  as  we 
found  ourselves  alone,  I  narrated  to  him,  in  a 
low  voice,  all  that  had  taken  place,  and  gave 
him  the  contents  of  the  letter  which  I  had 
taken  possession  of.  I  then  asked  him  what  he 
thought  I  ought  to  do,  now  that  I  was  certain 
of  being  the  son  of  the  captain. 

"  Why,  Master  Keene,  you  have  done  it 
very  cleverly,  that's  the  truth  ;  and  that  letter, 
which  is  as  good  as  a  certificate  from  Captain 
Delmar,  must  be  taken  great  care  of ;  I  hardly 
know  where  it  ought  to  be  put,  but  I  think 
the  best  thing  will  be  for  me  to  sew  it  in  a 
seal-skin  pouch  that  I  have,  and  then  you 
can  wear  it  round  your  neck,  and  next  your 
skin ;  for,  as  you  say,  you  and  that  must  never 
part  company.    But,  Master  Eeene,  you  must 
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be  silent  as  death  about  it.  You  have  told 
me,  and  I  hope  I  may  be  trusted,  but  trust 
nolxxly  else.  As  to  saying  or  hintinp  any  thing 
to  the  captain,  you  mustu^t  think  of  it;  you 
most  go  on  as  before,  as  if  you  knew  nothing, 
for  if  he  thought  you  had  the  letter  in  your 
}x>ssession,  he  would  forget  you  were  his  soHt 
and  perhaps  hate  you.  He  never  would  have 
been  induced  to  acknowledge  you  under  his 
own  hand  as  his  son^  liad  he  not  thought  that 
you  were  dead  and  gone,  as  everybody  else 
did;  so  behave  just  as  respectful  and  distant 
as  before.  It's  only  in  some  great  emergency 
that  that  letter  will  do  you  any  good,  and  you 
must  reserve  it  in  case  of  need.  If  your  mother 
is  suspicious,  why,  you  must  blind  her.  Vour 
granny  will  swear  that  it  was  your  ghost ;  your 
mother  may  tliink  otherwise,  but  cannot  prove 
it ;  she  dare  not  tell  the  captain  that  she 
suspects  you  have  the  letter,  and  it  will  all 
blow  over  after  a  cruize  or  two," 

I  agreed  to  follow  the  atlvice  of  Bob  Croasyl 
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as  I  saw  it  was  good^  and  we  parted  for  the 
night. 

The  next  morning  I  went  on  shore  to  the 
captain,  who  received  me  very  stiffly,  with, 
^  Mr.  Keene,  you  have  had  a  narrow  escape. 
How  did  you  get  back  ?" 

I  replied,  that  the  vessel  which  picked  me 
op  was  bound  to  London,  and  that  I  had 
taken  the  coach  down. 

^  Well,  I  never  had  an  idea  that  we  should 
have  seen  you  again,  and  I  have  written 
to  your  mother,  acquainting  her  with  your 
lots.'' 

•* Have  you.  Sir  ?^  replied  I :  "it  will  make 
her  very  unhappy.'" 

"Of  course  it  will;  but  I  shall  write  by 
Ibis  post,  stating  that  you  have  been  so  fortu- 
nately preserved." 

"  Thanky,  Sir,*'  replied  I :  '*  have  you  any 
further  orders.  Sir  ?'^ 

**No,  Mr.  Keene;  you  may  go  on  board, 
and  return  to  your  duty." 
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I  made  my  bow,  and  quitted  the  room ;  went 
down  below,  and  found  Bob  Cross  waiting  for 
me. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  as  we  walked  away. 

"  Stiff  as  ever,"  replied  I :  "  told  me  to  go 
on  board,  and  'tend  to  my  duty." 

"Well,  I  knew  it  would  be  so,"  replied 
Bob :  "  it*8  hard  to  say  what  stuff  them  great 
nobs  are  made  of.  Never  mind  that;  you've 
your  own  game  to  play,  and  your  own  secret 
to  keep." 

"His  secret,'*  replied  I,  biting  my  lips, 
"  to  keep  or  to  tell,  as  may  happen." 

"  Don't  let  your  vexation  get  the  better  of 
you,  Master  Keene;  you've  the  best  of  it,  if 
you  only  keep  your  temper ;  let  him  play  his 
cards,  and  you  play  yours.  As  you  know  his 
cards,  and  he  donH  know  yours,  you  must 
win  the  game  in  the  end — that  is,  if  you  are 
commonly  prudent." 

"You  are  right.  Cross,"  replied  I;  "but 
you  forget  that  I  am  but  a  boy." 
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^<You  are  but  a  boy.  Master  Keene,  but 
you've  DO  fooFs  head  on  your  shoulders.^ 

•*I  hope  not,'*  replied  I;  **but  here  we 
are  at  the  boat" 

*<  Yes;  and,  as  I  live,  berets  Peggy  Pearson. 
Wdl,  P^;gy9  how  did  you  like  your  cruize 
with  Master  Keene?'' 

^  If  ever  I  goon  another,  I  hope  he  will  be 
my  companion.  Master  Keene,  will  you  allow 
Be  to  go  on  board  with  you,  to  see  my 
husband  P** 

*♦  Oh  yes,  Peggy,*'  replied  Cross  ;  ♦*  the  first 
Uratenant  would  not  refuse  you  after  what 
has  happened,  nor  Captain  DeUnar  either, 
Miff  as  he  is ;  for  although  he  never  shews  it, 
be  don't  want  feeling.  Jim  will  be  glad  to 
Me  you,  Peggy ;  you  haven^t  an  idea  how  he 
took  on,  when  he  heard  of  your  loss.  He 
borrowed  a  pocket-handkerchief  from  the  cor- 
poral of  marines.^ 

^  I  suspect  he'd  rather  borrow  a  bottle  of 
rum  fiom  the  purser,*'  replied  Peggy. 

VOL.  I.  N 
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'^^Recdlect,  Peggy>"  said  I,  "holding  up 
my  finger.^ 

"  Mr.  Keene,  I  do  recollect;  I  pledge  you 
my  word,  that  I  have  not  tasted  a  drc^  of 
spirits  since  we  parted — and  that  with  a  sove- 
reign in  my  pocket.'' 

"  Well,  only  keep  to  it— that's  alL'' 

*^  1  will  indeed,  Mr.  Keene ;  and  what's  more, 
I  shall  love  you  as  long  as  I  live." 

We  pulled  on  board  in  the  gig,  and  Peggy 
was  soon  in  the  arms  of  her  husband.  As  Pear- 
son embraced  her  at  the  gangway — for  he 
could  not  help  it — the  first  lieutenant  very 
kindly  said,  "Pearson,  I  shan't  want  you  on 
deck  till  after  dinner ;  you  may  go  below  with 
your  wife.'' 

"  Now,  may  God  bless  you,  for  a  cross-look- 
ing, kind-hearted  gentleman,''  said  Peggy  to 
the  first  lieutenant. 

Peggy  was  as  good  as  her  word  to  me; 
she  gave  such  an  account  of  my  courage  and 
presence  of  mind,  of  her  fears,  and  at  last  of 
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her  getting  tipsy— of  my  remaining  at  the 
helm  and  managing  the  boat  all  night  by 
■lyselfy  that  I  obtained  great  reputation  among 
the  ship's  company,  and  it  was  all  reported  to 
the  cheers,  and  worked  its  way  until  it  came 
from  the  first  lieutenant  to  the  captain,  and  from 
the  captain  to  the  port  admiral.  This  is 
eertain,  that  Peggy  Pearson  did  do  me  a  good 
service,  for  I  was  no  longer  looked  upon  as  a 
nete  youngster  who  had  just  come  to  sea,  and 
who  had  not  been  tried. 

**Well,  Sir,''  said  Bob  Cross,  a  day  or 
two  afterwards,  "  it  seems,  by  Peggy  Pearson*8 
report,  that  you're  not  frightened  at  a  trifle.** 

"Peg  Pearson's  report  won't  do  me  much 
good." 

**  You  ought  to  know  better,  Master  Eeene, 
than  to  say  that ;  a  mouse  may  help  a  lion, 
as  the  fable  says." 

**  Where  did  you  learn  all  your  fables. 
Cross  .J^" 

K   2 
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"Ill  tell  you;  there's  a  nice  little  girl  ihat 
used  to  sit  on  my  knee  and  read  her  fables  to 
me,  and  I  listened  to  her,  because  I  loved 
her," 

*'  And  does  she  do  so  now  ?^^ 

"  Oh  no,  she's  too  big  for  that^ — she*d  blush 
up  to  the  temples ;  but  never  mind  the  girl  or 
the  fables.  I  told  you  that  Peggy  had  reported 
your  conduct,  as  we  say  in  the  service.  Now 
do  you  know,  that  this  very  day  I  heard  the 
first  lieutenant  speaking  of  it  to  the  captain, 
and  youVe  no  idea  how  proud  the  captain 
looked,  although  he  pretended  to  can?  nothing 
about  it;  1  watched  hiin,  and  he  looked  a*^ 
much  as  to  say,  *  that's  my  Ixjy*'*^'' 

*'  Well,  if  that  pleases  him,  VU  make  him 
prouder  yet  of  me,  if  I  have  the  opportunity,'* 
replied  L 

**  That  you  will,  Master  Keene,  if  Fm  any 
judge  of  fizonomy ;  and  that^s  the  way  to  go 
to  a  parent's  heart :  make  him    feel   proud  of 

you." 
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I  did  not  forget  this;  as  the  reader  will 
eventaa&y  discover. 

I  had  written  to  my  mother,  giving  her  a 
long  account  of  my  adventures,  but  not  saying 
a  word  of  my  having  been  at  Chatham.  I 
made  her  suppose,  as  I  did  the  captain,  that 
I  had  been  carried  up  to  London.  My  letter 
readied  her  the  day  after  the  one  announcing 
ny  safety,  written  to  her  by  Captain  Delmar. 

She  answered  me  by  return  of  post,  thanking 
Heaven  ibr  my  preservation,  and  stating  how 
great  had  been  her  anguish  and  misery  at  my 
supposed  loss.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  letter 
was  this  paragraph  :*^- 

"  Strange  to  say,  on  the  night  of  the  16th, 
when  I  was  on  my  bed  in  tears,  having  but  just 
received  the  news  of  your  loss,  your  grand- 
mother w^dt  down-stairs,  and  declares  that  she 
saw  you  or  your  ghost  in  the  little  back  par- 
lour. At  all  events,  I  found  her  insensible  on 
the  floor,  so  that  she  must  have  seen  some- 
thing.   She  might  have  been  frightened  at  no- 
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tbing;  and  yet  I  know  Tiot  what  to  think,  for 
there  are  dreurastances  which  almost  make  me 
believe  that  somelxwJy  was  in  the  house,  I 
presume  you  can  prove  an  *  alibi."*  ^ 

That  my  mother  had  been  suspicious,  per- 
haps more  than  suspicious,  from  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  letter,  I  was  convinced*  When 
I  replietl  to  her,  I  said : — "  My  aHbi  is  easily 
proved  by  applying  to  the  master  and  seamen 
of  the  vessel  on  board  of  which  I  was.  Old 
granny  must  have  been  frightened  at  her  own 
shadow :  the  idea  of  my  coming  to  your  house, 
and  having  left  it  without  seeing  you,  is  rather 
too  absurd ;  granny  must  have  invented  the 
story,  because  she  hates  me,  and  thought  to 
ntake  you  do  the  same." 

Whatever  my  mother  may  have  thought,  she 
did  not  again  mention  the  subject.  I  had, 
however,  a  few  days  afterwards,  a  letter  from 
my  aunt  Milly,  in  which  she  laughingly  told 
the  same  story  of  granny  swearing  that  she 
seen  me  or  my  ghost.     '*  At  first  we  thought 
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it  was  your  ghost,  but  since  a  letter  from  Cap- 
lam  Del  mar  to  your  mother  has  been  missing, 
it  is  DOW  imagined  that  you  have  been  here, 
and  have  taken  possession  of  it.  You  will  tell 
me,  my  dearest  Percival,  I'm  sure,  if  you  did 
play  this  trick  to  granny,  or  not;  you  know 
you  may  trust  me  with  any  of  your  tricks." 

But  I  was  not  in  this  instance  to  be  wheedled 
by  my  aunt*  I  wrote  in  return,  saying  how 
much  I  was  amazed  at  my  grandmother  telling 
audi  fibs,  and  proved  to  her  most  satis£Eu;to* 
rily,  that  I  was  in  London  at  the  time  they 
supposed  I  might  have  been  at  Chatham. 

That  my  aunt  had  been  requested  by  my 
mother  to  try  to  find  out  the  truth,  I  was  well 
convinced ;  but  I  felt  my  secret  of  too  much 
importance  to  trust  either  of  them,  and  from 
that  time  the  subject  was  never  mentioned  ; 
and  I  believe  it  was  at  last  surmised  that  the 
letter  might  have  been  destroyed  accidentally  or 
purposely  by  the  maid  servant,  and  that  my 
grandmother   had  been  frightened  at  nothing 
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at  all  —  an  opinion  more  supported,  as  the 
maid,  who  liad  taken  advantage  of  my  mother^a 
retiring  to  her  room,  and  had  been  out  gossip- 
ing, declared  that  she  had  not  left  the  premises 
three  minutes,  and  not  a  soul  could  have  come 
in.  Moreover,  it  was  so  unlikely  that  I  could 
have  been  in  Chatham  without  being  recog- 
nized by  somebody. 

My  grandmother  shook  her  head,  and  said 
nothing  during  all  this  canvassing  of  the  ques- 
tion; but  my  aunt  Milly  declared  that  I  never 
would  have  been  at  Chatham  without  coming 
to  see  her.  And  it  was  her  opinion  that  the 
servant  girl  had  read  the  letter  when  left  on  the 
table,  and  had  taken  it  out  to  shew  to  her  asso- 
ciates; and  somebody  who  wished  to  have  a 
hold  upon  my  mother  by  the  possession  of  the 
letter  had  retained  it, 

I  think  my  mother  came  to  that  opinion  at 
last,  and  it  was  the  source  of  much  uneasiness 
to  her.  She  dared  not  say  a  word  to  Captain 
Delmar,  and  every  day  expected  to   have  an 
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offier  made  of  returning  the  letter,  upon  a  cer- 
tain sum  being  paid  down.  But  the  offer  was 
never  made,  as  the  letter  had  been  sewed  up  by 
Bob  Cross  in  the  piece  of  seal-skin,  and  was 
worn  round  my  neck  with  a  ribbon,  with  as 
much  care  as  if  it  had  been  a  supposed  bit  of 
the  wood  of  the  true  crofls,  possessed  by  some 
old  female  Catholic  devotee. 

But  long  bef<»e  all  these  discussions  were 
over,  H.  M.  ship  Calliope  had  been  ordered  to 
safl,  and  was  steering  down  the  Channel  before 
a  smart  breeze. 


N  3 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Although  I  have  so  much  to  say  as  to 
oblige  me  to  pass  over  without  notice  the  ma- 
jority of  my  companions,  I  think  I  ought  to 
dedicate  one  chapter  to  a  more  particular  de- 
scription of  those  with  whom  I  was  now  princi- 
pally in  contact  on  board  of  the  Calliope. 

I  have  already  spoken  much  of  the  Honour- 
able Captain  Delmar,  but  I  must  describe  him 
more  particularly.  When  young,  he  must 
have  been  a  very  handsome  man  ;  even  now,  al- 
though nearly  fifty  years  of  age,  and  his  hair 
and  whiskers  a  little  mixed  with  grey,  he  was  a 
fine-looking  personage,  of  florid  complexion, 
large  blue  eyes,  nose  and  mouth  very  perfect : 
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in  height  be  was  full  six  feet ;  and  he  walked 
so  erect,  that  he  looked  even  taller. 

There  was  precision,  I  may  say  dignity,  in  all 
his  motions.  If  he  turned  to  you,  it  was  slowly 
and  deliberately;  there  was  nothing  like  rapi- 
dity in  his  movement.  On  the  most  trifling 
occasions,  he  wrapped  himself  up  in  etiquette 
with  all  the  consequence  of  a  Spanish  Hidalgo ; 
and  shewed  in  almost  every  action  and  every 
word  that  be  never  forgot  his  superiority  of 
birth. 

No  one,  except  myself,  perhaps,  would  ever 
have  thought  of  taking  a  liberty  with  him ;  for 
although  there  was  a  pomposity  about  him,  at 
the  same  time  it  was  the  pomposity  of  a  high- 
bred gentleman,  who  respected  himself,  and  ex- 
pected every  one  to  do  the  same. 

That  sometimes  a  little  mirth  was  occa- 
sioned by  his  extreme  precision,  is  true ;  but  it 
was  whispered,  not  boldly  indulged  in.  As  to 
his  qualities  as  an  officer  and  seaman,  I  shall 
only  say,  that  they  were  considered  as  more 
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than  n?spc?ctablc.  Long  habit  of  command  bad 
given  him  a  fair  knowletlge  of  the  duties  in  the 
firet  instance^  and  he  never  condescended  (in- 
det^i  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  his  charac- 
ter) to  let  the  officers  or  seamen  know  whether  he 
did  or  did  not  know  any  thing  about  the  second. 

As  to  his  moral  character,  I  can  only  say, 
that  ]t  was  very  diHicult  to  ascertain  it.  That 
he  would  never  do  that  which  was  in  the  slight- 
est degree  derogatory  to  the  character  of  a  gen- 
tleman, was  most  certain :  but  he  was  so  wrapped 
up  in  exclusiveness,  that  it  was  almost  impossi* 
ble  to  estimate  his  feelings.  Occasionally,  T 
may  say  very  rarely,  he  might  express  them; 
hut  if  he  did,  it  was  but  for  a  moment,  antl  he 
was  again  reserved  as  before. 

That  he  was  selfish,  is  true ;  but  who  is  not  ? 
and  those  in  high  rank  are  still  more  ^  than 
others,  not  so  much  by  nature^  but  because 
their  nelf  is  encouraged  by  those  around  tbem* 
^^ou  could  easily  offend  his  pride ;  but  he  wai 
above  being  flattered  in  a  gross  way.     I  really 
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re  that  the  person  in  the  ship  for  whom  he 
*-haA  the  least  respect  was  the  obsequious  Mr. 
Culpepper.     Such  was  tlie  Honourable  Captain 

Mr,  Hippesley,  the  first  lieutenant,  was  a 
Dulderedy  ungainly-looking  personage. 
He  had  more  the  appearance  of  a  master  in 
the  terviee  than  a  first  beutenant.  He  was  a 
timough  seaman ;  and  really,  for  a  first  lieu- 
tenam,  a  very  good-natured  man.  All  that  was 
requisite,  was  to  allow  his  momentary  anger 
to  have  free  escape  by  the  safety-valve  of  his 
^tnoQth;  if  you  did  not,  an  explosion  was  sure 
to  be  the  result* 

Be  waa,  as  we  use  the  term  at  sea,  a  regular 
ihip  husband — ^that  is  to  say^  he  seldom  put 
his  foot  on  shore;  and  if  he  did,  he  always 
appeared  anxious  to  get  on  board  again.  He 
was  on  good  terms,  but  not  familiar,  with  his 
and  very  respectful  to  the  captain. 
There  was  no  other  officer  in  the  service  who 
would  have  suitetl  Captain   Dclmar  so  well  or 
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Mr.  Hippesley,  who,  although  he  might  occa- 
sionally  grumble  at  not  bt^in^  promoted,  ap- 
peared on  the  whole  to  be  very  indifferent 
alxJLit  the  matter. 

The  men  were  partial  to  him,  aa  they  always 
are  to  one  who,  whatever  may  Ije  his  pecu- 
liantieg,  is  consistent.  Nothing  is  more  un- 
pleasant to  men  than  to  sail  under  a  person 
whom*  lo  use  their  own  expression,  "they  never 
know  where  to  find,^ 

The  second  and  third  lieutenants  Mr,  Per- 
cival  and  Mr.  Weymiss,  were  young  men  of 
good  family,  and  were  admitted  to  a  very  slight 
degree  of  familiarity  with  Captain  Dehnar: 
they  were  of  gentlemanly  manners,  both  good 
seamen,  and  kind  to  their  inferiors. 

Mfp  Culpepper,  the  purser,  was  my  abomi^ 
nation — a  nasty,  earwiggingj  flatteringi  bow- 
ing old  rogue.  The  master,  Mr.  Smith,  was  a 
very  quiet  man,  plain  and  unoffending,  but 
|>erfectly  master  of,  and  always  attentive  to,  his 
duty. 
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The  msrine  officer,  Mr.  Tusk,  was  a  nonen- 
tity put  into  a  red  jacket-  The  surgeon  was 
a  tally  and  very  finicking  sort  of  gentleman  as  to 
duett;  but  weU-infornied,  friendly  in  disposi- 
tioQ>  and  perfectly  acquainted  with  his  pix>fes- 


My  messmates  were  most  of  them  young  men 
of  good  birth,  with  the  e:^ception  of  Tommy 
Dott,  who  was  the  son  of  a  warrant  officer,  and 
Mr,  Green,  whose  father  was  a  boot-maker  in 
London.  I  shall  not,  however,  waste  my  read- 
er's time  upon  them  ;  they  will  appear  when 
feqtlired,  I  shall  therefore  now  proceed  with 
my  narrative. 

It  is  usually  the  custom  for  the  midshipmen 
to  lake  up  provisions  and  spirits  beyond  their 
dlowance,  and  pay  the  purser  an  extra  sum  for 
the  saaie;  but  this  Mr.  Culpepper  would  not 
permit — indeed,  he  was  the  most  stingy  and 
disagreeable  old  fellow  that  I  ever  met  with  in 
the  service.  We  never  had  dinner  or  grog 
enough,  or  even  lights  sufficient  for  our  wants. 
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We  complained  to  the  first  lieutenant,  but  he 
was  not  inclined  to  assist  us;  he  said  we  had 
our  allowance,  and  *twas  all  we  could  demand ; 
that  too  mi  I  eh  grog  was  bad  for  us,  and  as  for 
candles,  they  only  made  us  sit  up  late  when  wt 
ought  to  be  in  bed :  he  was,  moreover,  very 
strict  about  the  lights  bdng  put  out.  This, 
howerer,  was  the  occasion  of  war  to  the  knife 
between  the  midshipmen  and  Mr*  Culpepper. 

But  it  was  of  no  avail;  he  would  seldans 
trust  his  own  steward  or  the  mate  of  the  main- 
deck  ;  wlicnever  he  could,  he  superintended  the 
serving  out  of  all  provisions  and  mixing  of  the 
grog :  no  wonder  that  he  was  said  to  be  a  rich 
The  only  party  to  whom  be  was  civil 
Mr.  Hippesley,  the  first  lieutenant,  and  the 
captain  ;  both  of  whom  had  tlie  power  of  atmoy<* 
ing  hinu  ai»d  reducing  hit  pro'fits* 

To  the  captain  he  was  all  humility ;  evyry 
expense  that  he  required  was»  with  his  prof- 
fered bow,  cheerfully  submitted  to;  but  he 
gained  on  the  whole  by  this  apparent  lilierality^ 
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as  the  oiptain  mm  rather  indined  to  protect 
faim  in  all  other  points  of  service,  except  those 
eomected  with  his  own  comforts  and  luxuries ; 
flnd  many  a  good  jdb  did  Mr.  Culpepper  get 
done  for  him,  by  humbly  requestmg  and  db- 
aequiously  bowing. 

We  had  been  at  sea  for  about  a  week,  and 
were  running  down  .towards  the  island  of  Ma- 
deira, which  we  expected  to  reach  the  next 
■MNrning.  Our  destination  was  a  secret,  as  our 
captain  sailed  with  sealed  orders,  to  be  opened 
when  off  that  island. 

The  weather  was  very  fine  and  warm,  and 
the  wind  had  fallen,  when  at  sundown  high 
land  was  reported  from  the  mast-head,  at  about 
forty  miles  distant.  I  was,  as  on  the  former 
cmize,  signal  midshipman,  and  did  day  duty — 
that  is,  I  went  down  with  the  sun,  and  kept  no 
night  watch. 

I  had  been  cogitating  how  I  could  play  some 
trick  to  Mr.  Culpepper :  the  midshipmen  had 
often  proposed  that  we  should  do  so,  but  I  had 
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made  up  my  mind  tliat  whenever  I  did,  I  would 
make  no  confidant.  Tommy  Dott  often  sug- 
gested an  idea,  but  I  invariably  refused,  as  a 
secret  is  only  a  secret  when  it  is  known  to  one 
person  ;  for  that  reason  I  never  consulted  Bob 
Crofi^s,  because  I  knew  that  he  would  have  per- 
suaded me  not  to  do  so ;  but  after  any  thing  was 
happily  executed,  I  then  used  to  confide  in  him. 

l  observed  before  that  Mr*  Culpepper  wore  a 
flaxen  wig,  and  I  felt  sure,  from  his  penurious- 
ness,  that  he  was  not  likely  to  have  more  than 
one  on  board  ;  I  therefore  fixed  upon  his  wig  as 
the  object  of  my  vengeance,  and  having  made 
up  my  mind  on  the  night  that  we  made  the 
island  of  Madeira,  I  determined  to  put  my  pro- 
ject in  execution. 

For  convenience,  the  first  lieutenant  had  a 
small  ladder  which  went  down  through  the 
skylight  of  the  gun  room,  so  that  they  could 
descend  direct,  instead  of  going  round  by  the 
after-hatchway  and  entering  by  the  gun-room 
doors,  where  the  sentry  was  placed* 
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I  went  to  my  hammock,  and  slept  till  the 
middle  watch  was  called ;  I  then  got  up  and 
dressed  myself  without  being  perceived. 

As  soon  as  the  lieutenant  of  the  middle 
watch  had  been  called  by  the  mate,  who  lighted 
his  candle  and  left  him  to  dress  himself,  I 
came  up  by  the  after-ladder,  and,  watching  an 
opportunity  lehen  the  sentry  at  the  captain^s 
cabin  door  had  walked  forward,  I  softly  de- 
scended by  the  skylight  ladder  into  the  gun- 
room. 

The  light  in  the  cabin  of  the  lieutenant,  who 
was  dressing,  was  quite  sufficient,  and  the 
heat  of  the  weather  waa  so  great,  that  all  the 
officers  slept  with  their  cabin  doors  fastened 
back,  for  ventilation ;  I  had,  therefore,  no 
difficulty  in  putting  my  hand  on  the  purser^s 
wig,  with  which  I  escaped  unperceived,  and 
immediately  turned  in  again  to  my  hammock, 
to  consider  what  I  should  do  with  my  prize. 

Should  I  throw  it  overboard ;  should  I  stuff 
it  down  the  pump  well,  or  slip  it  into  the  ship's 
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lieutenant  and  mate  of  the  watch  came  down, 
and  it  was  immediately  supposed  that  the 
spirit-room  had  caught  fire,  for  the  smell  was 
really  very  powerful. 

The  first  lieutenant,  who  had  wakened  up 
at  the  voices,  was  out  in  a  minute ;  he  put  his 
head  over  the  cockpit,  and  ordering  the  officer 
of  the  watch  to  call  the  drummer,  and  beat  to 
quarters,  ran  up  to  inform  the  captain. 

The  drummer  was  out  in  a  moment,  and 
seizing  his  drum,  which  hung  up  by  the  main* 
mast,  ran  up  in  his  shirt,  and  beat  the 
tattoo. 

The  whole  ship's  company  rose  up  at  the 
sound,  which  they  knew  was  the  signal  for  some- 
thing important,  and  the  beat  of  the  drum  was 
followed  up  by  the  shrill  piping  of  the  boat- 
swain'^s  mates  at  each  hatchway. 

At  that  moment,  some  frightened  man  belong- 
ing to  the  watch  cried  out  that  the  ship  was  on 
fire;  and  the  lower  decks  were  immediately  a 
scene  of  bustle  and  confusion. 
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Perhaps  there  is  nothing.more  awful  than  the 
alarm  of  fire  at  sea :  the  feeling  that  there  is  no 
escape;  the  only  choice  being,  by  which  element, 
fire  or  water,  you  choose  to  perish.  But  if  it 
is  awfiil  in  daylight,  how  much  more  so  is  it  to 
be  summoned  up  to  await  such  peril  when  you 
have  been  sleepng  in  fancied  security. 

The  captain  had  hurried  on  his  clothes  and 
stood  on  the  quarter-deck.  He  was  apparently 
calm  and  collected ;  but,  as  usual,  the  first 
lieutenant  carried  on  the  duty,  and  well  he 
did  it. 

**  Where's  the  gunner  ?  Mr.  Hutt,  bring  up 
the  keys  from  my  cabin,  and  have  all  ready  for 
clearing  the  magazines  if  required.  Firemen, 
get  your  buckets  to  bear;  carpenters,  rig  the 
pomps.     Silence  there,  fore  and  aft.*" 

But  the  confusion  became  very  great,  and 
there  evidently  was  a  panic.  The  captain  then 
iolerposed,  calling  out  to  the  boatswain  and  his 
mates  to  send  every  man  aft  on  the  quarter- 
deck. 
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This  order  was  obeycnJ ;  the  men  canie  throng- 
ing like  a  flock  of  sheep,  huddling  together  and 
Iirealhless. 

"  Silence  there,  my  men/*  cried  Captain 
Delmar, — "  silence,  I  say ;  is  this  the  conduct  of 
men-of-warVmen  ?  Every  man  of  you  sit  down 
on  deck — ^pasa  the  word  there  for  eveiy  man  to 
sit  down."* 

The  order  was  meclianically  obeyed^  and  as 
scKjn  as  the  ship'^s  company  were  all  seated,  the 
captain  said,  "  I  tell  you  what,  my  lads,  Vm 
ashamed  of  you  ;  the  way  to  put  out  a  fire  is  to 
be  cool  and  calm,  obeying  orders  and  keeping , 
silence.  Now  collect  yourselves,  all  of  you  ;  for 
until  you  are  all  quiet  and  cool,  you  will  sit 
where  you  are," 

Afier  a  pause  of  a  few  seconds,  "  Now,  my 
men,  are  you  more  steady? — recollect,  be 
cool  and  kt^tp  silence.  Carpenters,  are  the 
pumps  rigged  ?**" 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  the  caqienter, 

"  Now,  firemen,  go  for  your  buckets;  let  no- 
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bodj  else  move.  Silence— not  a  word;  three 
foiefnast  guns  main-deck,  to  your  quarters. 
Siknoe  and  quiet,  if  you  please.  Now,  are  you 
all  steady  ?— then,  go  to  your  quarters,  my  men, 
and  wait  for  orders.*" 

It  was  astonishing  how  collected  the  ship's 
company  became  by  the  judicious  conduct  of 
the  captain,  who  now  continued  to  command. 
When  the  men  had  gone  down  to  their  sta- 
tions, he  directed  the  two  junior  lieutenants  to 
go  and  examine  where  the  fire  was,  and  to  be 
careful  not  to  lift  the  hatches  if  they  discovered 
that  it  was  in  the  spirit-room. 

I  had  been  on  the  quarter-deck  some  time, 
and  being  aware  of  the  cause,  of  course  was 
not  at  all  alarmed;  and  I  had  exerted  myself 
very  assiduously  in  keeping  the  men  cool 
and  quiet,  shoving  the  men  down  who  were 
unwiUing  to  sit  down  on  the  deck,  and  even 
unng  them  very  roughly;  shewing  a  great 
deal  more  Bang-froid  than  any  other  of  the 

VOL.  I.  o 
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officers,   which  of  course  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at. 

Mr,  Ciilpepj>er,  who  was  most  terribly 
alaroied,  had  come  up  on  deck,  and  stood 
trembling  close  to  the  side  of  the  captain  and 
first  lieutenant ;  he  had  pulled  on  his  wig 
without  discovering  that  it  had  been  burnt,  and 
as  I  passed  him,  the  burnt  smell  was  very  strong 
indeed ;  so  thought  the  captain  and  the  iirst 
lieutenant,  who  were  waiting  the  return  of  the 
officers. 

**  I  smell  the  fire  very  strong  just  now,"  said 
the  captain  to  the  first  lieutenant. 

**  Yes,  Sir,  every  now  and  then  it  is  very 
strong,"  repUed  the  first  lieutenant. 

The  purser's  wig  was  just  between  them, 
no  wonder  that  they  smelt  it.  After  two 
or  three  minutes  the  officers  came  up,  and 
reported  that  they  could  discover  no  fire,  and 
that  there  was  very  little  smell  of  fire  down 
below. 
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**  And  yet  I  smell  it  now,'^  said  Captain 
Delnmr. 

"  So  do  I,  Sir,**'  said  the  second  lieutenant ; 
**  and  it  really  smells  stronger  on  deck  than  it 
does  down  below." 

**  It's  very  odd ;  let  them  continue  ihe 
search/'* 

The  search  was  continued ;  the  first  lieii- 
taiant  now  going  down,  and  after  a  time  they 
said  that  the  strongest  smell  was  from  the 
purser's  cabin. 

**  Mr.  Culpepper,  they  say  the  smell  is  in 
your  cabin/'  said  Captain  Delnmr ;  "  go  down, 
if  you  please;  they  may  want  to  open  your 
lockers." 

Mr,   Culpepper,  who  still  trembled  like  an 

aspen,  went  down  the  ladder,  and  I  followeil 

Wm ;  but  in  descending  the  second  ladder  his 

foot  slipped,  and  he  fell  down  the  hatchway  to 

tHe  lower  deck. 

I  hastened  down  after  him;  he  was  stunned, 
*nd  I  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  to  pull 
o  2 
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off  his  wig,  which  I  did  very  dexterously,  and 
concealed  it.  He  was  taken  into  the  gun-room, 
and  the  surgeon  called,  while  I  walked  up  on 
deck,  and  quietly  dropped  the  wig  overboard  at 
the  gangway. 

My  reason  for  doing  this  was,  that  having 
no  idea  that  my  trick  would  have  created  so 
much  confusion,  and  have  turned  up  the  officers 
and  men  as  it  did,  I  thought  that  the  purser's 
wig  would,  the  next  morning,  account  for  the 
smell  of  fire,  and  an  investigation  take  place, 
which,  although  it  might  not  lead  to  discovery, 
would  certainly  lead  to  suspicion;  so  the  wig 
was  now  floating  away,  and  with  the  wig  went 
away  all  evidence. 

After  a  search  of  nearly  half  an  hour, 
nothing  was  discovered ;  the  drummer  was 
ordered  to  beat  the  retreat,  and  all  was  quiet 
again. 

I  went  to  bed  quite  satisfied  with  the  events 
of  the  night,  and  slept  the  sleep  of  innocence — 
at  least  I  slept  just  as  soundly. 
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This  mysterious  affair  ever  remained  a  mys- 
tery :  the  only  loss  was  the  purser^s  wig ;  but 
that  was  nothing,  as  Mr.  Culpepper  acknow- 
ledged  that  he  did  not  know  himself  what  he 
was  about,  and,  for  all  he  knew  to  the  contrary, 
be  might  have  thrown  it  overboard. 

My  conduct  on  this  occasion  again  gained 
me  great  credit  It  had  been  remarked  by  the 
captain  and  officers,  and  I  rose  in  estimation. 
How  I  might  have  behaved  had  I  really  sup- 
posed that  the  ship  was  on  fire,  is  quite  another 
affair — I  presume  not  quite  so  fearlessly.  As 
it  was,  I  was  resolved  to  take  all  the  credit 
given  to  me,  and  for  that  reason  it  was  not  till 
a  long  while  afterwards  that  I  hinted  the  secret 
even  to  Bob  Cross. 


END   OF    VOL.    I. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


The  next  morning,  when  we  arrived  at 
Funchal,  we  found  that  our  orders  were  for 
the  West  Indies :  we  stayed  one  day  to  take 
in  wine,  and  then  hove  up  the  anchor,  and  went 
on  to  our  destination.  We  soon  got  into  the 
tntfks,  and  run  them  fast  down  till  we  arrived 
at  Carlisle  Bay,  Barbadoes,  where  we  found 
the  admiral,  and  delivered  our  despatches.  We 
were  ordered  to  water  and  complete  as  soon 
as  possible,  as  we  were  to  be  sent  on  a  cruize. 
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Tommy  Dott,  my  quondam  ally,  was  in 
disgrace,  lie  had,  several  times  during  the 
cruize,  proposed  that  I  should  join  him  in  several 
plots  of  mischief,  but  I  refused,  as  I  did  not 
consider  them  quile  safe. 

"You  are  not  the  keen  fellow  I  thought 
you  were,*'  said  he;  "you  are  up  to  nothing 
now ;  there's  no  fun  in  you,  slb  there  used  to  be." 

He  was  mistaken ;  there  was  fun  in  me,  but 
there  was  also  prudence,  and  from  what  I  had 
latterly  seen  of  Tommy  Dott,  I  did  not  think 
he  was  to  be  trusted. 

The  day  after  we  anchored  at  Carlisle  Bay, 
Tommy  came  to  me  and  said,  "Old  Culpepper 
serves  out  plums  and  suet  this  afternoon ;  I 
heard  him  tell  the  steward.  Now,  I  think  we 
may  manage  to  get  some — I  never  saw  better 
plums  on  board  of  a  ship," 

**  Well,**  said  I,  "  I  like  raisins  as  well 
as  you  jdo,  Tommy— but  what  is  your  plan  ?" 

*'  Why,  IVe  got  my  squirt,  and  old  Cul- 
pepper   never    lights    more    than    one    of    his 
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r^t  dips  (small  candles)  in  the  steward's 
loom.  1*11  get  down  in  the  cockpit  in  the 
dark,  and  squirt  at  the  candle— the  water  will 
pat  it  out,  and  bell  send  the  steward  for 
anoCfaer  Hght,  and  then  1*11  try  and  get  some.*" 

It  was  not  a  bad  plan,  but  still  I  refused  to 
join  in  it,  as  it  was  only  the  work  of  one  person, 
and  not  two.  I  pointed  that  out  to  him,  and 
he  agreed  with  me,  saying  that  he  would  do  it 
hamtdf. 

When  Mr.  Culpepper  went  down  into  the 
steward's  room.  Tommy  reoonnoitered,  and 
tlm  came  into  the  berth  and  filled  his  squirt 

Although  I  would  not  join  him,  I  thought 
I  might  as  well  see  what  was  going  on,  and 
thaefore  descended  the  cockpit  ladder  soon 
after  Tommy,  keeping  out  of  the  way  in  the 
fiiremost  part  of  the  cockpit,  where  it  was  quite 
dark. 

Tommy  directed  his  squirt  very  dexterously, 
hit  the  lighted  wick  of  the  solitary  candle,  which 
B  S 
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fiszed,  sputtered,  and  finally  gave  up  the 
ghost 

<^  Bless  me !  *'  said  Mr.  Culpepper,  ^  what  oan 
that  be?" 

<<  A  leak  from  the  seams  above,  I  suppoaft,'' 
said  the  steward:  ^<I  will  go  to  the  gallery 

for  another  light." 

ft 

^  Yes,  yes,  be  quick,"  said  Mr.  Culpepper^ 
who  remained  in  the  steward's  room  in  the 
dark,  until  the  return  of  the  steward. 

Tommy  Dott  then  slipped  in  softly,  and  com* 
menced  filling  all  his  pockets  with  the  raisins; 
he  had  nearly  taken  in  his  full  cargo,  when,  some- 
how or  another,  Mr.  Culpepper  stepped  forward 
from  where  he  stood,  and  he  touched  Tommy, 
whom  he  immediately  seized,  crying  out, 
"  Thieves !  thieves  !— call  the  sentry ! — sentry, 
come  here." 

The  sentry  of  the  gun-room  door  went  down 
the  ladder  as  Mr.  Culpepper  dragged  out 
Tommy,  holding  him  fast  by  both  hands. 
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**  Take  him,  sentry — take  him  in  charge. 
Cdl  the  master-at-arms — little  thief.  Mr. 
Dott !     Hah— wdl,  well  see." 

The  consequence  was,  that  Mr,  Tommj 
Dott  was  handed  from  the  sentry  to  the  master- 
at-arms,  and  taken  up  on  the  quarter-deck, 
followed  by  Mr.  Culpepper  and  his  steward. 

There  was  no  defence  or  escuse  to  be  made : 
the  pockets  of  his  jacket  and  of  his  trowsers 
were  stuffed  with  raisins;  and  at  the  bottom 
of  bis  pocket,  when  they  were  emptied  by  the 
master-at-arms,  was  found  the  squirL 

As  soon  as  the  hue  and  cry  was  over,  and  all 
the  parties  were  on  the  quarter-deck,  as  the 
OHSt  was  clear,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  take 
advantage  of  it ;  and  therefore  I  came  out  from 
mj  hiding-place,  went  into  the  steward^s  room, 
fiUed  my  handkerchief  with  raisins,  and  es- 
caped to  the  berth  unperceived ;  so  tliat  while 
Tommy  Dott  was  disgorging  on  the  quarter- 
deck, I  was  gorging  below, 

Mr.  Dott  was  reported  to  the  captain  for  this 
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heinous  offence;  and,  in  conflequence^  was 
ordered  below  under  arrest,  his  place  in  the 
captain's  gig  being  filled  up  by  me ;  so  that  in 
every  point  of  view  Tomray  suffered,  and  I 
reaped  the  harvest.  What  pleased  me  most 
wa»,  that,  being  midshipman  of  the  captain's 
lx>at,  I  was  of  course  continually  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  coxswain,  Bob  Cross, 

But  I  must  not  delay  at  present,  as  I  have  to 
record  a  very  terious  adventure  which  occurred, 
and  by  which  I,  for  a  long  while,  was  separated 
from  my  companions  and  shipmates. 

In  ten  days  we  sailed  in  search  of  a  pirate 
vessel^  which  was  ref^rted  to  have  committed 
many  dreadful  excesses,  and  had  become  the 
terror  of  the  mercantile  navy.  Our  orders  were 
to  proceed  northward,  and  to  cruize  off  the 
Virgin  Islands,  near  which  she  was  said  to  have 
been  last  seen. 

About  three  weeks  after  we  had  left  Carlisle 
Bay^  the  look-out  man  repcirted  two  strange 
sail  from  the  mast-head.     I   was  sent  up,  as 
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mgQgl  mid,  to  examine  them,  and  found  that 
thejr  were  both  schooners,  hove  to  close  toge- 
ther;  one  of  them  Terj  rakish  in  her  appear- 
moce.  All  sail  in  chase  was  made  immediately, 
and  we  came  up  within  three  miles  of  them, 
when  one,  evidently  the  pirate  we  were  in 
•eartli  of,  made  sail,  while  the  other  remained 
hofeta 

As  we  passed  the  vessel  hove  to,  which  we 
look  it  for  granted  was  a  merchantman,  which 
the  pirate  had  been  plundering,  the  captain 
ordered  one  of  the  cutters  to  be  lowered  down 
with  a  midshipman  and  boat's  crew  to  take 
potaeanon  of  ber.  The  men  were  all  in  the  boat, 
boC  the  midshipman  had  gone  down  for  his  spy- 
glaaa,  or  something  else ;  and  as  it  was  merely 
with  m  view  of  ascertaining  what  the  vessel  was, 
aad  the  chief  object  was  to  overtake  the  pirate 
iFMMi,  to  prevent  the  delay,  which  was  caused 
by  tJie  other  midshipman  not  l^eing  ready,  Mr. 
Htppcsley  ordered  me  to  go  into  the  boat 
.  of  him ;  mad  as  soon  as  I  was  on  board 
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of  the  schooner,  to  make  sail  and  follow  the 
frigate. 

The  captain  did  say,  **  He  i»  too  young,  Mr. 
Hippesley  ;  is  he  not  P'" 

'*  I*d  sooner  trust  him  than  many  older. 
Sir,"  was  the  reply  of  the  first  lieutenant. 
*'  Jump  in,  Mr,  Keene."  I  did  so,  with  my 
telescope  in  my  hand*  "  Lower  away,  my  lads 
~unhook,  and  sheer  off;'*  and  away  went  the 
firigate,  in  pursuit  of  the  pirate  vessel,  leaving 
me  in  the  boat,  to  go  on  board  of  the 
schooner. 

We  were  soon  alongside,  and  found  that 
there  was  not  a  soul  on  board  of  tlie  vessel ; 
what  had  become  of  the  crew,  whether  they 
had  been  murdered,  or  not,  it  was  impossible 
to  say,  but  there  were  a  few  drops  of  blood  on 
the  deck. 

The  vessel  was  an  American,  bound  to  one 
of  the  islands,  with  shingle  and  fir  planks; 
not  only  was  her  hold  full,  but  the  fir  planks 
were  piled   up    on    each    side    of   the    deck. 
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between  the  masts,  to  the  height  of  five  or  six 
feet.  The  pirate  had,  apparently,  been  taking 
some  of  the  planks  on  board  for  her  own 
use. 

We  dropped  the  boat  astern,  let  draw  the 
fore  sheet,  and  made  sail  after  the  frigate, 
which  was  now  more  than  a  mile  from  us,  and 
leaving  us  very  fast. 

The  schooner  was  so  overloaded,   that   she 

moled   very    badly,    and    before    the    evening 

dosed  in,  we  could  just  perceive  the  top-gallant 

ttols  of  the  Calliope  above  the  horizon  ;  but  this 

We  thought  little  of,  as  we  knew  that  as  soon 

he  had  captured  the  pirate,  she  would  run 

:  again,  and  take  us  out* 

There  were  some  hams  and  other  articles  on 

Wd,  for   the  pirates  had  not    taken   every 

liuug,  although  the  lockers  had  been  all  broken 

open,  and  the  articles  were  strewed  about  in 

^ery  direction  in  the  cabin  and  on  the  deck. 

Just  before  dark,  we  took  the  bearings  of 
^^^  &^gate,  and  stood  the  same  course  as  she 
B  3 
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was  doing,  and  then  we  sat  down  to  a  plentiful 
meal,  to  which  we  did  justice,  I  theii  divided 
the  boat's  crew  into  watches,  went  down  into 
the  cabin,  and  threw  myself  on  the  stand- 
ing bed-place,  of  which  there  was  but  one, 
with  all  my  clothes  on  ;  the  men  who  had  not 
the  watch  went  down,  and  turned  in  in  the 
cuddy  forward,  where  the  seamen  usually 
sleep* 

It  was  not  till  past  midnight  that  I  could 
obtain  any  sleep ;  the  heat  was  excessive,  and  I 
was  teased  by  the  cockroaches,  which  appeared  to 
awanu  in  the  cabin  to  an  incredible  degree,  and 
weie  constantly  running  over  my  face  and  body. 
I  little  thought  then  why  they  swarmed,  I  re- 
collect that  I  dreamt  of  murder,  and  tossing 
men  overboard  ;  and  then  of  the  vessel  being  on 
fire,  and  after  that,  I  felt  very  cool  and  com- 
fortable, and  I  dreamed  no  more;  I  thought 
that  I  heard  a  voice  caUing  my  name;  it 
appeared  that  I  did  hear  it  in  my  aleepi  but 
I  slept  on. 
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Ax  lait  I  turned  round,  and  felt  a  splashing 
«i  of  water,  and  some  water  coming  into  my 
■Kiotht  I  avoke.  Ail  waa  dark  and  quiet ; 
I  pol  my  hand  out^  and  I  put  it  into  the 
WKter—* where  waa  I  —  was  I  overboard?  I 
jumped  tip  in  my  fright ;  I  found  that  I  was 
aliU  on  the  standing  bed*place,  but  the  water 
was  above  the  mattress, 

I  immediately  comprehended  that  the  vesael 
waa  noking,  and  I  called  out,  but  there  was  no 
«pjy- 

I  filmed  out  of  the  bed-place,  and  found 
myieif  up  to  my  neck  in  water,  with  my  feet 
oo  the  cabin  deck.  Half  swimming  and  half 
ioundering,  I  giuned  the  ladder,  and  went  up 
the  hatchway. 

It  was  still  quite  dark,  and  I  C43uld  not 
pfpoejve  nor  hear  anybody.  I  called  out,  but 
tbtre  was  no  reply*  I  then  was  certain  that 
the  men  had  left  the  vessel  when  they  found 
her  sulking,  and  had  left  me  to  sink  with 
her.    I  may  as  well  here  observe,  that  when  the 
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men  had  found  the  water  rising  upon  them 
forward,  they  had  rushed  on  deck  in  a  panic, 
telling  the  man  at  the  wheel  that  the  ves- 
sel was  dnking,  and  had  immediately  hauled 
up  the  boat  to  save  their  lives ;  but  they  did 
recollect  me,  and  the  coxswain  of  the  boat  had 
come  down  in  the  cabin  by  the  ladder,  and 
called  me;  but  the  cabin  was  full  of  water, 
and  he  receiving  no  answer,  considered  that  I 
was  drowned,  and  returned  on  deck. 

The  boat  had  then  shoved  off,  and  I  was  left 
to  my  fate ;  still  I  hoped  that  such  was  not  the 
case,  and  1  hallooed  again  and  again,  but  in 
vain,  and  J  thought  it  was  all  over  with  me* 
It  was  a  dreadful  position  to  be  in.  1  said  my 
prayers  and  prepared  to  die,  and  yet  I  thought 
it  was  hard  to  die  at  fifteen  years  old. 

Although  T  do  not  consider  that  my  prayefs 
were  of  much  efficacy,  for  there  was  but  little 
resignation  in  them,  praying  had  one  good 
efifect — it  composed  me,  and  I  began  to  think 
whether  there  was  any  chance  of  being  saved. 
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Yes;  there  were  plenty  of  planks  on  the  decki 
mnd  if  it  were  daylight  I  could  tie  them  to- 
gelber  and  make  a  raft,  which  would  bear  me 
up.  How  I  looged  for  daylight,  for  I  was 
ifnid  that  the  vessel  would  sink  before  I  could 
tee  to  do  what  was  requisite.  The  wind  had 
bcome  much  fresher  during  the  night»  and 
the  wares  now  dashed  against  the  sides  of  the 
water-logged  vessel. 

As  I  watched  for  daylight,  I  began  to  reflect 
bow  this  could  have  happened  ;  and  it  occurred 
to  me  that  the  pirates  had  scuttled  the  bottom 
of  the  ve^el  to  sink  her ;  and  In  this  conjecture 
I  waa  right* 

At  last  a  faint  light  appeared  in  the  east, 
which  soon  broke  into  broad  day,  and  1  lost  no 
lime  in  setting  about  my  work. 

Before  I  began,  however,  I  thought  it  advis- 
able to  ascertain  how  much  more  water  there 
in  the  vessel  since  I  had  quitted  the  cabin, 
which  it  appeared  to  me  must  have  been  about 
two  hours.     I  therefore  went  dowTi  in  the  cabin 
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to  measure  it.  I  knew  how  high  it  was  when  I 
waded  through  it*  I  found,  to  my  surprise, 
and,  I  may  say,  to  ray  joy,  that  it  was  not 
higher  than  it  was  before. 

I  thought  that  perhaps  I  might  be  mis* 
taken,  so  I  marked  the  height  of  the  water 
at  the  cabin  ladder,  and  I  sat  down  on  deck 
to  watch  it ;  it  appeared  to  me  not  to  rise  any 
higher. 

This  made  me  reflect,  and  it  then  struck  me 
that,  as  the  vessel  was  laden  with  timber,  she 
would  not  probably  sink  any  lower,  so  I .  de- 
ferred my  work  till  I  had  ascertained  the  fact. 

Three  hours  did  I  watch,  and  found  that  the 
water  did  not  rise  higher,  end  I  was  satisfied ; 
but  the  wind  increased,  and  the  vessePs  sails, 
instead  of  flapping  to  the  wind  as  she  drove 
without  any  one  at  the  helm,  were  now  bellied 
out,  and  the  vessel  careened  to  leeward, 

I  was  afraid  that  she  would  turn  over;  and 
finding  an  axe  on  the  deck,  I  mounted  the 
rigging  with  it,  and  commenced  cutting  away  { 
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Uie  lacing  of  the  sails  from  the  mast.  I  then 
Igiwd  the  gafiTs,  and  cleared  away  the  canvass 
io  the  same  way,  so  that  the  sails  fell  on  the 
deck.  This  was  a  work  of  at  least  one  hour; 
bui  when  the  canyass  was  off  the  vessel  was 
fltttdy* 

It  was  well  that  I  had  taken  this  pra!aution  ; 
far  very  soon  afterwards  the  wind  was  much 
fresher,  and  the  weather  appeared  very  threaten- 
ing ;  the  sea  also  rose  considerably*  I  was  very 
tired,  and  sat  down  for  some  time  on  the  deck 
abaft 

It  then  occurred  to  me  that  the  weight  of  the 
pbnks  upon  the  deck  must  not  only  keep  the 
wemd  deeper  in  the  water,  but  make  her  more 
top-'heavy,  and  I  determined  to  throw  them 
overboard ;  but  first  I  looked  for  something 
to  eat,  and  found  plenty  of  victuals  in  the  iron 
pot  in  which  the  men  had  cooked  their  supper 
night  before. 

As  soon  as  I  had  obtained  from  the  cask 
on  the  deck  a  drink  of  water,  to  wash 
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down  the  cold  fried  liam  which  I  had  enlen,  I  set 
to  work  to  throw  overboard  the  planks  on  deck. 

Wlien  I  had  thrown  a  portion  over  from  one 
side  I  went  to  the  other,  and  threw  over  as 
many  more,  that  I  mightj  as  much  as  possible, 
keep  the  vessel  on  an  even  keel. 

This  job  occupied  nie  the  whole  of  the  day ; 
and  when  I  had  completed  my  task  I  examined 
the  heif^ht  of  the  water  at  the  cabin  ladder,  and 
found  that  the  vessel  had  risen  more  than  six 
inches.  This  was  a  source  of  great  comfort  to 
me ;  and  what  pleased  me  more  was,  that  the 
wind  had  gone  down  again,  and  the  water  was 
much  smoother. 

I  made  a  supper  off  some  raw  ham,  for  the 
fire  had  been  extinguished,  and  committing 
myself  to  the  protection  of  Heaven,  I  lay  down 
as  the  sunset,  and  from  the  fatigue  of  the  day 
was  soon  in  a  sound  sleep. 

I  awoke  about  the  middle  of  the  night ;  thej 
stars  shone  brightly,  and  there  was  but  a  slights 
ripple  on  the  water* 
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tfaOQf^t  ol  WCJ  WMjAtTf  of  wtf  mtttt 
^Cmp^mMk  Ddntft  and  I  felt  Ibr  the 
pQucli  wliich  vas  brtOKd  soond  aj  aedk. 
wttsall  safe. 

I  ralmlatfd  rhaimrt,  aod  I  aade  op 
umd  Ibat  I  ihoold  be  fdcked  up  bf  j 
voad  or  another  bcfere  loo^. 

I  said  to  mysdf— ''Why,  I 
now  than  I  vas  wbexi  m  the  vheny  mtk 
PeanoQ ;  I  was  ored  then,  why  should  I 
benowr 

I  fdt  DO  AespcmJSag,  and  hj  down,  and 
urn  fast  a^eep  again. 

It  was  broad  dajligiit  whai  I  awoke;  I 
^  W-i^>^  •^  kwki^  mmd  ibe 
nWrwi  Kil  a  TfSKl  leveral  anki  o^ 
tomds  me.    This  gave  me  fem 

I  made  a  raw  breakfert^  and  drank 
nter  m  heSon,    The  wind,  wUdb 
i^^  iocreaaed   a   Ucde.     Tbe 
(^'VKri  and  I  made  ba*  ool  to  be 
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In  two  hours  she  was  close  to  me,  and  I  waved 
my  hat,  and  hallooed  as  loud  as  I  could. 

The  schooner  was  full  of  men,  and  steered 
close  to  me;  she  was  a  beautiful  craft,  and, 
although  the  wind  was  so  light,  glided  very  fast 
through  the  water,  and  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  she  was  the  pirate  vessel,  which  the 
frigate  had  been  in  chase  of* 

It  appeared  as  if  they  intended  to  pass  me, 
and  1  hallooed,  "  Schooner,  a-hoy  !  Why  don't 
you  send  a  boat  on  board  ?^ 

I  must  say,  that  when  the  idea  struck  me 
that  she  was  a  pirate  vessel,  my  heart  almost 
failed  nie* 

Shortly  afterwards  the  schooner  rounded  to^ 
and  lowered  a  boat^  which  pulled  to  tlie  vessel. 
The  boat's  crew  were  all  negroes. 

One  of  them  said,  *'  Jump  in,  you  white  boy ; 
next  jump  he  take  be  into  the  shark's  mouth," 
continued  the  man,  grinning,  as  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  others  in  the  boat* 
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I  got  into  the  boat,  and  thej  rowed  on 
board  the  acbooner.  I  did  then  think  that  I 
was  done  f(M: ;  for  what  mercy  could  I  expect, 
bong  a  king*8  officer,  from  pirates,  which  the 
words  of  the  negro  convinced  me  that  they 
were? 

As  soon  as  I  was  alongside  of  the  schooner, 
tbey  ordered  me  to  go  up  the  side,  which 
I  duly  with  my  spy-glass  in  my  hand.  I 
ksped  fiom  the  gunwale  down  on  the 
deck,  and  found  myself  on  board  of  an 
anned  Tcssd,  with  a  crew  wholly  composed  of 
blacks. 

I  was  rudely  seized  by  two  of  them,  who 
Isd  me  aft  to  where  a  negro  stood  apart  from 
the  rest.  A  more  fierce,  severe,  determined- 
looking  countenance  I  never  beheld.  He  was 
gigantic  in  stature,  and  limbed  like  the  Far- 
fifsiim  Hercules. 

**Wdl,  boy,  who  are  you?"  said  he,  "and 
bow  came  you  on  board  of  that  vessel  ?^ 

I  told  him  in  very  few  words. 
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••Then  you  belong  to  that  frigate  that 
chaced  us  the  daj  before  yesterday  ?" 

**  Yes,*'  replied  I, 

"  What  IS  her  name  ?" 

«  The  Calliope.'' 

"  She  sails  well,"  said  he. 

"  Yes,^  replied  I ;  "  she  in  the  fastest  sailer  , 
on  this  station,*'* 

"  That's  all  the  information  I  want  of  you, 
boy  :  now  you  may  go,'* 

"  Go  where?"  replied  I, 

**Go  where?— go  overboard^  to  be  sure," 
replied  he  with  a  grin. 

My  heart  died  within  me;  but  I  mustered' 
courage  to  say,  **  Much  obliged  to  you,  Sir ; 
but  I'd  rather  stay  where  I  am,  if  it*s  all  the 
same  to  you.'' 

The  other  negroes  laughed  at  this  reply, 
and  I  felt  a  little  confidence ;  at  all  events,  their 
good -humour  gave  me  courage,  and  I  felt  that 
being  bold  was  my  only  chance. 

The    negro    captain   looketl    at    me    for  a 
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time,  as  if  ocmsideriiig,  and  at  last  said  to  the 
men,  '^  Overboard  with  him." 

**  Good  bye.  Sir,  you're  yery  kind,"  said  I ; 
*^  but  this  is  a  capital  spy-glass,  and  I  leave  it 
to  you  as  a  l^acy;'^and  I  went  up  to  him  and 
ofiered  him  my  spy-glass.  Merciful  Heaven ! 
how  my  heart  beat  against  my  ribs  when  I 
did  this. 

The  D^ro  captain  took  the  glass,  and  looked 
through  it. 

^  It  is  a  good  glass,"  said  he,  as  he  removed 
it  firom  his  eyes ;  it  was  poor  Greene's  spy-glass, 
which  he  had  given  me  for  shewing  him  the 
maaoo's  signs. 

**Well,  white  boy,  I  accept  your  present, 
and  now  good  bye." 

^Good  bye,  Sir.  Do  me  one  kindness  in 
letum,"  said  I  very  gravely,  for  I  felt  my  hour 
was  come. 

•*  And  what  is  that?'*  replied  the  negro. 

**  Tie  a  shot  to  my '  heels,  that  I  may  sink 
quickly ;  it  won*t  take  them  long.*' 
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**  You  don^t  ask  me  to  spare  your  life,  then  ?** 
replied  the  negro* 

**  He  dc  very  first  white  dat  not  ask  it/* 
said  one  of  the  negroes, 

•'  Dat  really  for  true,**  said  another. 

"  Yes,  by  gum,''  replied  a  third. 

Oh,  how  I  wished  to  know  what  to  say  at  that 
moment !  The  observations  of  the  negroes  made 
me  imagine  tliat  I  had  better  not  ask  for  it ; 
and  yet  how  I  clung  to  life.  It  was  an  awful 
moment — I  felt  as  if  1  had  liveil  a  year  in  a 
few  minutes.  For  a  second  or  two  I  felt  faint 
and  giddy — I  drew  a  long  breath  and  revived. 

**  You  don't  answer  me,  boy,**  said  the 
negro  captain, 

"  Why  should  I  ask  when  I  feel  certain  to 
be  refused  ?  If  you  will  give  me  my  life,  I  will 
thank  you  :  I  don  t  particularly  wish  to  die,  I 
can  assure  you.** 

**  I  have  taken  an  oath  never  to  spare  a  white 
man.     For  onoe  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  break 
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^  If  tbtt  is  all^  I  am  a  boy,  and  not  a  man,^ 
replied  L     ^  Keep  me  till  I  grow  bigger.^ 

^Bj  golly,  captain,  that  very  well  laid. 
Keep  him,  captain,^  said  one  of  the  negroes. 

*<  Yesy  captain,^  replied  another ;  *^  keep  him 
to  tend  your  cabin.  Very  proper  you  have 
white  slave  boy.^ 

The  negro  captain  for  some  time  made  no 
icply ;  he  appeared  to  be  in  deep  thought ;  at 
Iwthesaid, 

^  Boy,  you  have  saved  your  life :  you  may 
thank  yourself,  and  not  me.  Prossa,  let  him  be 
taken  below;  give  him  a  frock  and  trowsers, 
and  throw  that  infernal  dress  overboard,  or  I 
may  change  my  resolution."*^ 

The  negro  who  was  addressed,  and  who  wore 
a  sort  of  imiform  as  an  officer— which  he  was, 
being  second  mate — ^led  me  below,  nothing  loth, 
I  can  assure  my  readers. 

When  I  was  between  decks,  I  sat  down  upon 
a  chest,  my  head  swam,  and  I  fainted.  The 
riiock  had  been  too  powerful  for  a  lad  of  my 
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age.  They  brought  water  and  recovered  me* 
When  I  revived,  I  felt  that  I  might  have  lost  in 
their  good  opinion  by  thus  shewing  my  weak- 
ness ;  and  I  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to 
ask  for  something  to  eat.  This  deceived  them ; 
they  said  to  one  another  that  I  must  have  been 
on  board  that  vessel  for  two  days  without  food» 
and  of  course  I  did  not  deny  it. 

They  brought  me  some  meat  and  some  grog. 
I  ate  and  drank  a  Kttle.  They  then  took  off  my 
uniform,  and  put  on  me  a  check  frock  and 
white  trowsers;  after  which,  I  said  I  wished 
to  He  down  a  little,  und  they  left  me  to  sleep 
on  the  chest  where  I  had  been  seated. 

I  pretended  to  sleep,  although  I  could  not ; 
and  I  found  out  by  their  conversation  that  I 
gained  the  good-wiU  not  only  of  the  crew,  but 
of  the  captain,  by  my  behaviour, 

I  considered  that  I  had  gained  my  life,  at 
least  for  the  present ;  but  what  security  could  I 
have  in  such  company  ? 

After  an  hcmr  or  two,  I  felt  quite  recovered. 
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ad  I  thought  it  adTisable  to  go  on  deck.  I 
£d  to^  and  weat  right  aft  to  the  negvo  captain, 
and  stood  before  him. 

«•  Wen,  boy,**  fudd  he,  "  why  do  you  come  to 
mer 

^  Tou  gaye  me  my  life ;  you'^re  the  greatest 
fUflod  I  haye  here,  so  I  come  to  you.  Can  I' 
do  any  thing?" 

**  Tes ;  you  may  iassist  in  the  cabin,  if  your 
vinte  blood  does  not  curdle  at  the  idea  of  at* 
tHMJing  on  a  black  man." 

^Not  at  all.  I  will  do  any  thing  for  them 
frfio  are  kind  to  me,  as  you  have  been.^ 

^  And  think  it  no  disgrace  .^ 

^  NoC  the  least.     Is  it  a  disgrace  to  be  grate- 

Mr 

The  reader  will  observe  how  particularly 
judicious  my  replies  were,  although  but  fifteen 
years  old.  My  dangerous  position  had  called 
ferth  the  reflection  and  caution  of  manhood. 

^  Go  down  into  the  cabin ;  you  may  amuse 
youndftilllcome." 

TOL.  II.  c 
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I  obeyed  this  order.  The  cabin  was  fitted  up 
equal  to  most  yachts,  with  S[>anish  mahogany 
and  gold  mouldings ;  a  lx*aufet  foil  of  silver 
(there  was  no  glass)  occupied  nearly  one-half  of 
it ;  even  the  plates  and  dishes  were  of  the  same 
material.  Silver  caodelabras  hong  down  from 
the  middle  of  the  beams ;  a  variety  of  swords, 
pistols,  and  other  weajwns,  were  fixed  up  against 
the  bulkhead;  a  small  bookcase,  chiefly  of 
Spanish  books,  occupied  the  after-bulkhead,  and 
the  portraits  of  several  white  females  filled  up  the 
intervals;  a  large  table  in  the  centre,  a  stand  full 
of  cliarts,  lialf  a  dozen  boxes  of  cigars,  and  two 
most  luxuriant  sofas,  completed  the  furniture* 

A  door  from  the  starboard  side  led,  I  pre- 
sumed, to  the  state-room,  where  tlie  captain 
slept,  but  I  did  not  venture  to  open  it. 

I  surveyed  all  this  magnificence,  wondering 
who  this  personage  could  be;  and  more  still, 
how  it  was  that  the  whole  of  the  crew  were,  as 

race. 
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negro  i 


We  had  heard  that  the  pirate  we  were  in 
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search  of  was  a  wcll-kwown  character — a 
Spaniard — who  went  by  the  name  of  Chico, 
and  that  his  crew  consisted  of  Americaos,  En- 
gKib,  and  Spaniards.  That  this  was  the  vessel, 
I  knew,  from  the  conversation  of  the  men,  when 
I  was  below,  for  they  calWl  her  the  Stella. 

Now,  it  appeared  that  the  vessel  had  changed 
masters  ;  the  crew  were  chiefly  Spanish  negroes, 
or  other  negroes  who  spoke  Spanish,  but  some  of 
thetn  ipoke  English,  and  a  few  words  of  Spanish; 
tbeae  I  presumed  were  American  or  Englisli  run- 
aways. But  the  captain — his  language  was  as 
correct  as  my  own ;  Spanish  he  spoke  fluently, 
fiir  I  heard  him  giving  orders  in  that  language 
while  I  was  in  the  cabin;  neither  was  he  flat- 
noeecl,  like  the  majority.  Had  he  been  white, 
htfi  features  would  have  been  considered  regu- 
lar, although  there  was  a  fierceness  about  them 
at  times,  which  was  terrible  to  look  at. 

Well,  thought  I,  if  I  live  and  do  well,  I  shall 
know  more  about  it ;  yes,  if  I  live.  I  wish  I 
WIS  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Calliope,  even 
c  2 
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as  Tommy  Dott  was,  with  his  pockets  stuffed 
full  of  the  purser*8  raisins,  and  looking  like  a 
fool  and  a  rogue  at  the  same  time, 

I  had  been  down  in  the  cabin  about  half 
an  hour,  when  the  negro  captain  made  his 
appearance. 

**  Well/*  said  he,  "  I  suppose  you  would  as 
soon  see  the  devil  as  me— ch,  boy  ?^ 

'*  No,  indeed,"  replied  I,  laughing — for  I  had 
quite  recovered  my  confidence — **  for  you  were 
about  to  send  me  to  the  devil,  and  I  feel  most 
happy  that  I  still  remain  with  you." 

"YouVe  exactly   the   cut  of   boy   I    like,*' 

replied  he,  smiling.      '*  How    I  wisli  that  you 

were  black — I  detest  your  colour," 

,  J       "  Tve  no  objection  to  black  my  face,  if  you 

I    wish  it,^  replied  I:   it^s  all  the  same  to  roe 

what  colour  1  am.'* 

**  How  old  are  you  ?  ** 

**  I  was  fifteen  a  few  months  back.*^ 

"  How  long  have  you  been  to  sea  ?  '* 

**  About  eighteen  months," 
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■  He  then  asked  me  a  great  many  more  qties* 
Hgfaps,  about  the  captain,  the  officers,  the  ship^ 
^^Bcl  rayself,  to  all  of  which  I  answered  in  a 

guarded  way. 

A  oegro  brought  down  hm  supper;  it  was 

hot,  and  very  savoury ;  without  any  order  on 

his  part,    I   immedjately   attended   upon    him 

I    during  his  meal.    He  told  the  negro  not  to  wait» 

and  conversed  with  me  during  the  time  that 

■  he  was  eating ;  at  last,  he  told  me  how  he  had 
doubled  the  frigate  during  the  night.  I  then 
remarked  that  we  had  been  informed  that  the 
Teasel  was  called  the  Stella,  that  the  captain's 
lULine  was  Chicoj  and  the  crew  were  composed 
of  white  men  of  different  nations. 

**A  month  or  two  ago,  it  was  the  case," 
replied  the  captain*  **  Now  I  have  done,  and 
Jou  may  clear  away,"  continued  he,  rising  from 
'li*  chair,  and  throwing  liimself  down  on  one 
oftheBofas.  "Stop;  you  are  hungry,  I  don*t 
doubt ;  you  can  sit  down  and  eat  your  supper, 
and  remove  the  things  afterwards,*' 
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•  I  did  as  he  told  me:  it  was  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I  had  supped  off  massive  plate — ^bat  I 
was  in  strange  company  ;  however,  it  did  not 
spoil  my  appetite,  and  I  did  not  forget  to  drink 
a  goblet  of  wine  by  way  of  washing  down  my 
fepast. 

**  Thank  you,  Sir,"  said  I,  rising*  and  then 
performing  my  office  of  attendant. 

At  his  order,  I  rang  the  bell  for  the  negro 
who  assisted  me  in  clearing  away,  and  then 
went  out  with  the  remains  of  the  siipiier, 

**Am  I  to  stay  or  go?""  said  I,  respect- 
fully. 

"  You  may  go  now.  Find  the  man  who  came 
in  just  now^ — Jose  he  is  called  ;  tell  him  to  give 
you  something  to  sleep  upon," 

«  Good  night.  Sir,''  said  I. 

**  Good  night,  boy.** 

As  I  went  forward  looking  for  the  negro 
servant,  I  was  accosted  more  than  once  very 
kindly  by  the  negro  seamen ;  at  last  I  went  up 
on  the  forecastle,  and  they  asked  me  to  tell  them 
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I  was  left  on  board  the  schooner.  I  did  $o 
^  those  who  spoke  English,  and  one  of  tlieni, 
who  could  speak  both  languages,  translated  into 
Spanish  for  the  benefit  of  the  others. 

''  You  be  first  white  he  hab  spared,  I  tell 
you,'*  said  the  American  negro,  who  had  trans- 
lated into  Spanish  what  I  had  told  them,  after 
the  other  had  left  me  with  him* 

*'  The  captain  says  he  wishes  I  were  black,"^ 
aid  I  to  the  negro ;  **  1  wish  I  was,  too,  while 
I  am  on  board  of  this  ves^l — my  colour  makes 
bim  angry,  I  see  that*  Could  not  I  be  stained 
bkk  ?^ 

**  Well,  I  do  think  it  will  be  a  very  safe  thing 
fer  you,  if  it  could  be ;  for  you  have  not  seen 
™  sometimes  in  his  moods ;  and  if  to-morrow 
"truing  he  was  chased,  and  hard  pressed  by 
to«  frigate,  you  would  stand  a  poor  chance, 
*^ppose  his  eyes  light  upon  you*  I  can't  tink 
*nat  make  him  to  let  you  off,  only  but  cause 
you  give  him  de  spy-glass  in  dat  bold  way.  I 
^^^  I  know  a  chap  on  board  who  understand 
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dai — I   go  lee  —  you   wait   here   till    I  come 

back." 

The  negro  left  me,  and  in  a  few  tninulM  w- 

turned^  with  a  sort  of  half-Indian^  half-negnv 

ItMikinpf  cut  of  fellow,  with  whom  he  conversed 

in  Spanish* 

"  He  say  he  know  how  to  make  brown  like 
I 
himself^  but  not  dark,  same  as  me.     Suppoee 

you  wish  he  do  it  to-night — l>egin  now  ?^ 

"  Yee,  I  do  wish  it,''  re[)lied  I ;  and  so  I  did 

sincerely,  for  I  felt  that  it  might  be  the  saving 

of  my  life ;  and  I  had  a  great  aversion  to  be 

torn  to  pieces  by  the  sharkii  which  followed  the 

VttieU  that  being  any  thing  but  an  agreeable 

mode  of  going  out  of  the  world. 

The  Americnn  black  remained  with  me,  and 

we  cx>n versed  for  about  half  an  hour,  by  which 

time  we  were  joined  by  the  Spanish  Main  negro, 

who  brought  up  willi  him  some  decoction  or 

anothert  boiling  hot.     They  8trip{>cd  mc,  and 

rublied  me  all  over  with  a  bit  of  sponge,  not 

only  the  face  and  hands,  but  every  part  of  my 
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iy,  and  then  I  ww  left  wtmnding  quite  mked 
to  dry ;  the  crew  had  gathered  rDUtid  tts,  and 
were  Tery  merry  at  the  idea  of  chaiiging  my 
colour. 

Am  soon  as  the  warm  air  had  dried  me,  the 
appUcation  was  repeated  ;  and  wbeo  I  was  agaia 
dry»  the  American  told  me  to  put  on  my  clothety 
aiid  that  he  would  call  me  early  to  have  two 
more  applications  of  the  stuff,  and  that  then  I 
ihoold  be  quite  dark  enough. 

I  asked  for  Jose,  and  told  him  what  the 
dptain  had  said;  he  gave  me  a  bundle  of 
matting  for  a  bed,  and  I  was  sooti  fast  asleep. 
About  three  o'clock  io  the  rooming  I  was  called 
up)  and  the  staining  repeated  twice,  and  I  then 
laid  down  again. 

When  the  hands  were  turned  up  at  five  bells 
(for  every  thing  was  very  regular  an  board), 
'^  brought  me  a  glass  to  look  at  myself^  and 
I  Was  quite  satisfied  that  my  colour  would  no 
^^ger  annoy  the  captain*  I  was  not  as  black 
*>  4  negro,  but  I  was  as  dark  as  a  Mulatto, 
c  3 
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I  asked  the  Spanish  negro,  through  Jos£,  who 
could  sjieak  both  languages,  ivhellier  I  might 
wash  myself?  He  ix^plied,  iJl  day  long  if  I 
pleased  ;  that  I  should  not  get  the  colour  off;  it 
would  wear  off  in  time,  and  the  stuff  must  be 
applied  once  a  month,  and  that  would  be 
sufficient. 

I  went  to  the  forecastle,  and  washed  myself; 
the  negro  crew  were  much  amusetl,  and  said 
that  I  now  was  a  **  bil  muchaco*'— *fl  handaome 
l)oy.  I  dare  say  they  thought  so^at  all  events, 
tliey  appearetl  to  Ijc  very  friendly  with  me,  and 
my  staining  myself  gave  them  great  satisfaction* 
I  was  sitting  witli  Jose  between  decks  when  the 
cabin  belt  rang: 

"  You  go,*^  said  he,  shewing  his  white  teetli 
as  he  griimed ;  **  I  go  after,  sec  what  captain 
tink." 

I  went  into  the  cabhi,  and  knocked  at  the 
state  room  door, 

"  Come  in,'*  said  the  captain. 

I  went  in,  and  met  him  face  to  face. 
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^*^  What!''  said  b^  lootdiig  earnest] j  it  ] 

"  yet  it  must  be— it  is  you,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  Y^es,  Sir,''  replied  I,  "  it  is  me.  Tie 
turned  dark  to  please  you,  and  I  hope  it  does 
pleue  you.*' 
^*  It  does,  boy ;  I  can  look  at  you  oow,  and 
tliat  you  are  wbile*  I  can-  Yen,  I  feel 
tlmt  I  can  love  you  now — ^you've  got  rid  of  your 
only  fault  in  my  eye^,  and  Vm  not  sorry.  Vm 
only  glad  that  I  did  not — " 

**  Give  roe  to  the  sharks,''  said  1,  finishing  his 

Knteoce. 

**  Exactly  so ;  say  no  more  about  it/' 

I  immediately  turned   the  conver&aticm^  by 

ttking  him  what  he  required ;  and  I  attended 

MiB  while  dressing.     From  that  time  be  becanie 

^CTj  friendly  towards  me,  constantly  conversing 

*ith  roe.     I  did  my  duty  as  his  servant  for 

•fiwe  than  a  fortnight,  during  which  time  we 

oscame  very  intimate,  and  (I  may  as  well  coo&m 

*^)  I  grew  very  fond  of  my  new  master,  and 

''^ught  less  about  the  ship  and  my  shipmatesii 
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We  were  going  into  a  port,  I  knew,  but  what 
port  I  did  not  know. 

I  often  had  conversations  with  Jose  and  the 
American  black,  and  gained  a  great  deal  of 
information  from  them  ;  but  I  could  not  dis- 
cover much  of  the  history  of  the  captain.  On 
that  point  they  refused  to  be  communicative; 
occasionally  hints  were  given^  and  then,  as  if 
recollecting  themselves,  they  stopped  speaking. 

It  was  about  three  weeks  before  we  made  the 
land  of  Cuba,  and  as  soon  as  we  did  so,  the 
schooner  was  hove  to  till  night,  when  sail  was 
again  made,  and  before  ten  o'clock  we  saw  the 
lights  of  the  Havmrnali.  When  about  three 
miles  off  we  again  hove  to,  and  about  midnight 
we  perceived  under  the  land  the  white  sails  of 
a  schooner,  which  wa^  standing  out*  Sail  was 
made,  and  we  ran  down  to  her,  and  before  «he 
was  aware  that  we  were  an  enemy,  she  was  laid 
by  the  board  and  in  the  possession  of  our  crew. 
Tlie  people  belonging  to  the  vessel  were  Iianded 
up,  and  she  was  examined.     She  proved  to  be  a 
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rcssel  fitted  out  for  the  dare  trade,  with  the 
manacles,  &c.»  on  board  of  her,  and  was  just 
mling  for  the  coast. 

1  was  on  the  deck  when  the  white  men, 
belonging  to  the  slaver,  were  brought  on  board, 
and  never  shall  I  forget  the  rage  and  fury  of 
the  captain* 

All  sail  was  made  upon  both  schooners,  stand- 
ing right  off  from  the  land,  and  at  daylight  we 
hd  left  it  a  long  way  astern, 

Jose  said  to  me,  **  You  better  not  go  to 
captain  dis  day.  Keep  out  of  his  way  ;  perhaps 
he  recollect  dat  you  white/* 

From  what  I  had  seen  the  night  before,  I 
thought  this  good  advice ;  and  I  not  only  did 
Bot  go  into  the  cabin,  but  I  did  not  shew  myself 
<«J(fcck. 

About  eight  oVlock  in  the  morning,  I  heard 
the  boat  lowered  down  and  orders  given  to 
*cutlle  the  vessel,  as  soon  as  she  had  been  M^ell 
•^wicd*     This   was  done^   and  the  boat   re- 
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tunied,  having  found  aevemi  thousand  dollars 
on  board  of  her^  which  they  Imnded  upon  deck. 

I  remainetl  below  :  I  heard  the  angry  voice 
of  the  negro  captain — the  pleadings  and  beg- 
gings for  mercy  of  tlie  priscmera — huay  prepa- 
rations  making  on  deck  ;  and  several  men  came 
down  and  handed  up  lujckels  of  Band  ;  an  iron 
grating  was  handed  up.  The  countenancci!  of 
the  negroen  who  were  thus  employed  appeared 
inflamed,  as  if  tlieir  wrath  was  excited;  now 
and  then  they  laughed  at  each  other,  and  looked 
more  like  demons  than  men*  That  some  dread- 
ful punishment  was  about  to  Ix?  inflicted  I  was 
certaiUj  and  I  remained  crouched  iH'himl  the 
foremast  on  tlie  lowcr*deck. 

At  last  the  men  were  all  on  deck  again, 
and  I  was  left  alone ;  and  then  I  heard  more 
noise}  begging  for  mercy,  weeping  and  wailingi 
and  occasionally  a  few  words  from  the  mouth 
of  tlie  negro  captain  ;  then  ruse  shrieks  and 
screams,  and  appeals  to  Heaven^  and  a  strong 
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meU,   which    I   could  not   comprehend,  came 
dawn  the  hatchways. 

The  shrieks  grew  fainter,  and  at  last  ceased, 

and  something  was  thrown  overboard.     Then 

the  same  tragedy,  whatever  it  was,  was  acted 

over  again — more  attempts  to  obtain  mercy — 

iDOte   shrieks — again    the    same    overpowering 

lodl.    What  could  it  be  ?  I  would  have  given 

much  to  know,  but  something  told  me  that  I 

must  remain  where  I  was.     Ten  times  was  this 

repeated,  and  then,  as  evening  came  on,  there 

WW  a  bustle  on  deck,  and  after  a  time  the  crew 

descended  the  hatchways. 

I  caught  the  eye  of  the  American  with  whom 
1  was  intimate,  and  as  he  passed  me,  I  beckoned 
^  him.     He  came  to  me. 
"What  has  been  done  ?*'  said  I  in  a  whisper. 
** Captain  punish  slave  traders,'*  repUed  he; 
"always  punish  them  so." 
**Why,  what  did  he  do  to  them  ?" 
"  Do  ? — roast  ""era  alive*  Dis  third  slave  vessel 
^  take,  and  be  always  serve  'em  so*     Serve 
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'em  right ;  caplain  very  savage ;  no  ga  to  him 
till  morrow  morning — you  keep  close  ;'^  ao  say- 
ing, the  American  negro  left  me. 

As  I  afterwards  found  out,  the  long  boat 
on  the  booms  had  been  cleared  out,  the  sand 
laid  at  the  bottom  to  prevent  the  fire  from 
burning  the  boat,  the  captain  and  crew  of  the 
slave  vessel  laid  on  one  after  the  other  upon 
the  iron  grating,  and  burnt  alive.  This  ac- 
counted for  the  horrible  smell  that  had  come 
down  the  hatchways* 

It  may  be  considered  strange  that  I  really 
did  not  feel  so  much  horror  as  perhaps  I  ought 
to  have  done.  Had  this  dreadful  punisliment 
been  inflicted  upon  any  other  persons  than 
slave  dealers,  and  by  any  other  parties  than 
negroes,  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  look 
at  the  captain  without  abhorrence  expressed  in 
my  countenance;  but  I  knew  well  the  horrors 
of  the  slave  trade,  from  conversations  1  had  had 
with  Bob  Cross;  and  I  had  imbibed  such  a 
hatred   against  the  parties  who  carried  it  on, 
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that  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  an  act  of  retaliation 
almost  allied  to  justice.  Had  the  negro  captain 
only  warred  against  slave  dealers,  I  do  not 
think  1  should  have  cared  about  remaining  in 
the  vessel ;  but  he  had  told  me,  and  fully  proved 
to  me,  that  he  detested  all  white  men,  and 
hid  never  spared  them  except  in  my  own 
iDitaDce. 

I  must  acknowledge  that  I  felt  very  much 

tike  going  into  the  lion's  den,  when  the  next 

uioniing,  on  his  ringing  the  cabin  bell,  I  pre- 

•Bated  myself  to  the  captain ;  but  so  far  from 

Wng  in  an  ill-humour,  he  was  very  kind  to  me* 

After  breakfast,  as  I  was  going  otitj  he  said 

lo  Bi€,  **  You  must  have  a  name :  I  shall  call 

J^  Cato^recollect   that ;   and   now   I   have  a 

l^^ion  to  ask  you — What  is  that  which  you 

•^  round  your  neck  on  a  ribbon  ?^ 

^  A  letter,  Sir,"  replied  I, 

**  A  letter  !  and  why  do  you  carry  a  letter?'^ 

*  Because  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
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**  Indeed  I  Now,  Cato,  sit  down  on  the 
other  sofa,  and  let  me  know  your  history.*' 

I  felt  that  I  could  not  do  better  than  to  make 
this  man  at  once  my  confidant  He  might  take 
a  strong  interest  in  me,  and  it  was  not  likely 
to  go  farther,  I  therefore  told  him  every  thing 
connected  with  my  birth  and  parentage,  what 
my  suspicions  had  been^  and  how  the  letter  bad 
confinned  them.  I  unsewed  the  seal-skin,  and 
gave  hira  the  letter  to  read — ^without  being 
aware  that  he  could  read  :  he  took  it,  and  read 
it  aloud* 

**  Yes,**  said  he,  "  that's  proof  under  his  own 
hand ;  and  now,  Cato,  never  be  afraid  of  me, 
foTy  however  I  may  wreak  my  vengeance  ujx)n 
others,  I  swear  %  mtj  eohur  that  I  never  will 
hurt  you,  or  permit  others  to  do  so.  I  am  a 
tiger — I  know  it ;  but  you  have  ofken  seen  a 
little  spaniel  caressed  by  the  tiger,  whose  fangs 
are  turned  against  every  other  living  thing. 
You  are  quite  safe,** 

"  I  feel  I  am,  since  you  say  so,*^  replied  I ; 
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Hmd  since  I  am  to  be  your  pet,  I  shall  take 
liberties,  and  ask  you,  in  Fetum,  to  tell  me  your 
histoxy.'" 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  have  asked  it,  as  I  wish 
you  to  know  it-     I  will  begin  at  once  :— 

"I  was  bom  in  America,  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  of  free  parents.  My  father  was  a 
«isul-maker,  and  was  worth  money;  but  a  free 
Uack  in  America  is  even  worse  treated  and 
more  despised  than  a  slave.  I  had  two  bro- 
thers, who  went  to  school  with  me. 

*'  My  father  intended  to  bring  me  up  for  the 
Church.  You  look  astonished ;  but  in  the  States 
^c  have  clergymen  of  our  colour,  as  well  as 
*hiteones;  looked  down  upon  and  despised,  I 
pant, although  they  do  teach  the  Word  of  God; 
'^t  I  was  very  unfit  for  that  profession,  as  you 
^J  suppose.  I  was  very  proud  and  haughty  ; 
^Sdt  that  I  was  as  good  as  a  white  man,  and  I 
^^  often  got  into  scrapes  from  my  resenting 
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**  However,  my  education  went  on  sticcess- 
fully,  much  more  so  than  my  brothers',  who 
could  not  learn.  I  could,  aod  learnt  rapidly ; 
but  I  learnt  to  hate  and  detest  white  men,  and 
more  cKpecially  Amencans;  I  brcKided  over  the 
injuries  of  people  of  colour,  as  we  were  called, 
and  all  my  father's  advice  and  entreaty  could 
not  persuade  me  to  keep  my  thoughts  to  my- 
self. As  I  grew  up  to  nmnho<xI,  I  spoke 
boldly,  and  more  than  once  nearly  lost  my  life 
for  so  doing,  for  most  Americans  tliink  no  more 
of  taking  the  life  of  one  like  me  than  of  a  dog 
in  the  street.  More  than  one  knife  has  been 
directed  to  my  heart,  and  more  than  once  was  I 
taken  up  before  the  judge,  and  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  no  fault ;  my  evidence,  and 
the  evidence  of  those  of  my  colour,  not  being 
permitted  to  be  received  in  a  court  of  justice- 
Ajiy  white  villain  had  only  to  swear  falsely — 
and  there  is  no  want  of  that  class  in  America-* 
and  there  was  no  appeal.     At  last  I  was  wen- 
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I  fenced  to  be  whipped ;  then  my  McxkI  boiled, 
and  I  vowed  a  vengeance  which  I  have  fearfully 
adhered  to,"* 

**  I  do  not  wonder  at  that,^  said  I;  **  I  would 
have  done  the  same.*" 

"The  man  who  had  sworn  falsely  against 
toe  in  this  last  instance  had  come  up  from  the 
South;  I  obtained  what  money  I  could  from 
tny  father,  and  went  away  in  pursuit  of  him.  I 
found  him^ — dogged  him,  and  one  evening  I 
accosted  him,  and  plunged  ray  bowie  knife  into 
his  h^rt.     I  fled  that  state,   and  crossed  the 
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"  I  had  not  been  long  in  Arkansas  before  a 
isan— a  cotton  grower,  who  owned  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  slaves — inquired  who  I  was, 
and  whether  I  had  a  pass ;  I  replied  that  I  was 
•  free  man,  bom  in  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
4ere  on  my  own  affairs.  The  next  day  I  was 
^Aen  up,  brought  before  the  magistrate,  and 
*Ws  scoundrel  swore  that  I  was  his  slave,  and 
™  absconded  from  liim  ten  years  before. 
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"  My  defence,  the  proof  which  I  offered  to 
bring,  were  rot  listened  to.  I  was  made  over  to 
him,  and  the  rascal  grinned  as  the  constables 
brought  me  away  with  him.  His  plantation 
was  at  the  Red  River.  It  was  difficult  to  es* 
cape,  and,  indeed,  almost  useless  to  attempt  it : 
but  the  fact  was,  that  I  did  not  wish  to  do  so ; 
I  remained  to  have  my  revenge.  1  tried  to 
make  the  other  slaves  rise  against  him,  but  they 
were  too  cowed ;  they  even  informed  against 
me,  and  I  was  tied  down,  and  flogged  by  the 
drivers  until  the  flesh  fell  from  my  shoulders, 

**A9  soon  as  I  recovered,  I  detennined  to 
do  '  or  die*  I  heard  that  there  were  some 
pirate  vessels  in  the  Barataria  lagoons  on  the 
other  side  of  New  Orleans;  I  resolved  to  join 
the  crews,  but  first  to  have  ray  revenge*  I  did 
bo:  I  set  fire  to  the  plantation  house — struck 
the  scoundrel  who  had  made  me  a  slave  sense- 
less as  he  attempted  to  escajie,  and  threw  his 
body  into  the  flames;  I  then  made  the  door 
fast  and  fled.     I  was  met  by  one  of  the  over- 
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xen,  wlio  was  armed,  and  who  would  have 
stepped  me :  I  beat  his  brains  out  i^ith  his  own 
musket,  and  then  gained  the  woods.  You  see 
that  I  am  powerful;  you  hardly  know  how 
©uch  so*  After  several  days^  travelling,  I 
irrired  at  the  lagoons*  I  found  this  very 
i€«d  at  anchor.  I  offered  myself,  and  they 
accepted  me  immediately. 

**  There  were  several  of  my  colour  on  board 
'"-nmaway  slaves^— and  all  good,  determined 
n>en.  These  were  the  people  I  required,  for 
they  understood  me.  Even  on  board  of  a  pi- 
mte  vessel,  the  same  contempt  was  shewn  to- 
wards us— still  considered  as  inferior  bebgs^ 
All  the  heavy  work,  all  the  dirty  work,  was 
fur  the  negro  race ;  and  we  often  worked  like 
"Jwii,  while  the  captain  and  the  rest  of  the 
*iftw  caroused.  I  was  three  years  on  board  of 
this  vessel.  Our  rendezvous,  where  we  are 
pMiig  to  now,  is  a  small  landlocked  bay  on  the 
"^Und  of  Cuba.  No  vessel  in  it  can  be  seen 
iPCKii  ibe  seaward,  and  there  is  but  one  narrow 
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pass  by  which  it  communicates  with  the  inte- 
rior, and  it  is  far  from  any  habitation.  A 
better  retreat  fur  a  pirate  vessel  could  not  well 
he  found.  We  used  very  often  to  go  in  to 
refit,  and  take  in  provisions  and  water;  for  in 
a  cave  there,  we  keep  the  provisions  which  we 
take  from  other  vessels. 

**  In  a  desperate  fight  wliich  we  had  with  an 
English  man-of-war  brig,  we  lost  nearly  forty 
of  our  men.  The  captain,  Chico,  as  he  was 
called,  was  obliged  to  fill  up  with  black  men 
until  he  could  procure  others.  The  consequence 
was,  that  with  the  ten  before  on  board,  there 
were  fifty  blacks  to  seventy  whites.  It  was 
then  that  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would 
retaliate  for  all  that  my  race  had  sufl'ered.  I 
was  sure  of  the  ten  with  whom  I  had  sailed  so 
long ;  I  sounded  the  others,  and  found  them 
all  willing. 

We  sailed  from  the  Mexican  Gulf,  and 
made  for  the  rendezvous  Bay,  in  Cuba.  As  soon 
as  we  arrived,  of  course,  as  with  all  pirate  ve^ 
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ris,  the  fint  day  was  dedicated  to  revelling  and 
iatozicatioii— that  is,  by  the  white  portion  of 
die  crew.  We  negroes  were  employed  in  get- 
ting the  casks  ashore  for  water.  That  very 
nighty  when  they  all  lay  asleep  and  drunk, 
«e  pot  every  soul  of  them  to  death,  and  the 
Stdla  belonged  to  me  and  my  brave  blacks, 
who  dioie  me  for  their  captain,  and  swore  by 
wrongs  eternal  enmity  to  the  European 


^  As  you  may  suppose,  I  was  short  manned  ; 
but  we  soon  found  plenty  of  men,  and  I  have 
■ow  as  fine  a  crew  as  ever  trod  a  deck."" 

*•  How  long  is  it  since  you  took  possession  of 
dieTetBeir 

**  About  eight  or  nine  months,  during  which 
I  have  spared  none,  except  you.  The 
death  is  drowning ;  but  if  I  fall  in  with 
a  slaver,  then — ^you  know  what  took  place  yes- 
tofday." 

I  was  silent  for  a  time.  "  I  do  not  wonder,'* 
aid  I  at  last,  **  at  your  hatred  of  the  whites, 
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especially  of  the  Americans.  As  for  your  wreak* 
ing  your  vengeance  upon  those  employed  in  the 
slave  trade,  dreadful  as  it  is,  I  scarcely  pity 
them  ;  but  in  your  general  warfare  against  tht* 
whites,  recollect  that  you  may  murder  those 
who  are  your  friends,  and  who  have  done  all 
they  can  to  put  an  end  to  slavery.  Even  in 
America,  there  are  many  who  are  opposed  to  it.^ 

**  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  distinction,**  re- 
plied the  negro  captain. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?^  said  I,  musing. 

"  Wliy  do  you  ask  ?  You  may  as  well 
know ;  I  wish  it  to  be  known :  it  is  James 
Vincent/' 

**  But  tell  me,  if  you  were  to  meet  witli  a 
very  superior  force,  what  would  you  do  ?'" 

"  Run,  if  I  could  ;  if  not,  fight."* 

'*  But  you  might  be  captured,  and  then  ^ — 

"  Never,  boy  ;  never.** 

"  Well,""  said  I,  "as  you  have  begun  by 
sparing  me,  I  hope  you  will  spare  others  now,** 

**  I  don't  know  why  I  spared  you.     Had  you 
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any  fear  of  death,  I  should  not  have  done 
so;  but  I  felt  that  you  Dvould  not  care  about  it. 
I  believe  it  was  that.** 

About  ten  days  after,  we  made  the  east  end 
of  Use  island  of  Cuba,  ami  ran  into  the  Bay  of 
Rc&dezvou5»  as  it  was  named  by  the  pirate.  Tt 
VM  very  small,  but  completely  land-locked, 
and  the  land  so  high  on  every  side  that  the 
Bftsts  of  the  vessel  could  not  be  seen  from  the 
set  ward.  The  bay  on  the  land  side  was  met  by 
t  deep,  nuTow  ravine,  between  mountains  which 
were  alniost  perpendicular,  the  ravine  itself 
beiog  accessible  from  the  main  land  by  only  one 
narrow  path  known  to  the  pirates,  and  which 
they  neldoin  made  use  of,  except  when  a  spy 
sent  to  the  Havannah  to  ascertmn  what 
were  about  to  sail 

Oo  the  high  land  which  shut  in  the  bay  from 
die  wetLf  the  pirates  had  a  man  constantly  on  the 
look'OUty  to  report  any  vessel  which  might  Ije  in 
the  offing,  and  Vincent  himself  passed  much  t*f 
his  time  there,  as  the  breeze  was  fresh  and  the 
D  ^ 
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air  cool  to  what  it  was  down  in  the  land-Iocketl 
bay.  I  was,  for  the  same  reason,  very  fond  of 
being  on  the  look-out  hill»  and  generally  fol- 
lowed up  the  captain  when  he  went  there.  He 
certainly  now  shewed  a  strong  affection  for  me, 
and  I  liked  him  better  than  I  ever  thought  that 
I  could  have  done.  He  was  constantly  telling 
me  of  the  treatment  he  and  other  poor  blacks 
had  received  in  America,  and  I  could  not  help 
feeling  my  blood  boil,  and  a  conviction  that, 
had  1  been  so  treated,  I  should  probably  have 
been  equally  under  the  influence  of  revenge.  It 
is  the  world,  and  the  treatment  we  receive  from 
it,  which  makes  us  chiefly  what  we  are. 

One  day  the  captain  told  me  he  was  going 
that  evening  to  the  Havannah  to  obtain  infor- 
mation, as  the  spy  he  had  sent  had  returned 
unsuccessful,  and  that  he  should  be  absent  for 
three  or  four  days. 

Although  I  was  not  discontented  with  niy  po- 
sition, still,  as  the  reader  may  well  suppose,  1 
had  a  strong  wish  to  be  out  of  it  as  soon  as 
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poMbley  and  I  bad  determined  to  escape  if  I 
could ;  it  immediately  cKCurred  to  me  that  his 
mbsenoe  would  give  me  the  opportunity. 

I  replied,  with  a  laugh,  "  Had  you  not  better 
take  me  with  you  ?" 

'*  Very  likely,  indeed,  you  would  be  so  very 
mefiil;  I  shall  have  quite  enough  to  do  to 
take  care  of  myself;  beside^  you  might  betray 
©e,"  added  he,  with  a  fierce  and  penetrating 
took. 

**  Thank  you,  for  your  good  opinion,'*^ 
rrpUed  I,  indignantly*  "  So  you  think,  because 
you  have  saved  my  life,  that  I  would  take 
yours.  1  am  not  yet  such  a  rascal,  whatever  1 
mmy  become  by  keeping  bad  company."^ 

"Well,  weU,"  replied  the  negro  captain, 
**  1  believe  I  am  wrong,  so  don't  get  into  a 
IMMiinn ;  but,  at  all  events,  you  roust  see  that 
H  is  impossible  I  can  take  you  with  me." 

"  If  you  don^t  choose,  I  can't  help  it,"  said 
I ;  **  bol  I  don't   like  remaining  here  without 
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you ;  I  shaU  run  away  if  I  can,  so  I  give  you 
fair  warning." 

"  You  won\  find  that  quite  so  easy,*"  replied 
he,  laughing,  ^*and  I  recommend  you  not  to 
attempt  it,^' 

Here  the  conversation  dropped.  About  mid- 
nightj  the  captain  commenced  his  ascent  of  the 
ravine,  and  I  resolvetl  that  I  would  not  lose  the 
upportunitjj  if  it  offered,  of  following  him,  1 
watched  him  as  long  as  I  could  see  him,  that 
1  might  know  the  direction  of  the  secret  path,* 
and  then  I  joined  the  crew,  who  were  lying 
down  by  the  tents  which  they  had  pitched  on 
the  shore.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  Spanish 
Indian,  who  had  coloured  me,  passed  by  me, 
and,  as  I  intended  to  make  the  attempt  Ijefore 
it  was  quite  dark,  I  thought  that  I  would 
remove  any  suspicion,  and  I  therefore  requested 
him  to  stain  me  again.  This  he  consented  to 
do,  and  in  half  an  hour  I  was  again  naked 
among  the  negroes,  and  undergoing  the  opera- 
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lion.  Having  received  the  two  applications, 
as  before,  I  then  quitted  them. 

As  soon  as  it  was  quite  dark,  I  armed 
myself  m-ith  a  pair  of  pistols^  and  crawled 
underneath  the  back  of  the  captain's  tent,  in 
which  I  always  slept,  and,  without  being  per- 
cdwedf  gained  the  narrow  path  in  the  brush- 
wood by  which  the  captain  had  left. 

I  continued  in  the  path  for  some  tinie,  by  feel- 
ing tlie  brushwood  on  either  side;  but  befoi^e  I 
had  crawled  half-way  up  the  ravine^  I  found 
that  the  brushwood  had  not  been  cut  away  any 
farther,  and  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed. 
All  traces  were  gone,  and  all  I  had  to  do  was 
to  climb  up  to  the  summit,  and  take  my  chance 
of  finding  any  egress.  I  toiled  on  with  diffi- 
culty, sometimes  stopped  by  a  rock  which 
would  take  me  minutes  to  climb  over,  at  others 
liolding  on  by  the  brushwood  for  my  life. 
fly  twelve  o'^clock,  I  had  gained  more  than 
two*thirds  of  the  ascent,  and  then  the  moon 
rotej  and  assisted  me  with  her  light.     I  must 
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iijr,  that  when  I  looked  up,  and  saw  the  rocks 
towering  above  me,  and  overhanging  my  path, 
1  felt  that  escape  was  nearly  imposiible ;  how* 
ever,  I  recommenced  my  labour,  and  gained 
some  ground,  when,  as  I  was  cUnging  to  the 
side  of  a  rock  by  a  small  shrub,  it  gave  way, 
and  I  rolled  and  fell  down  many  feet,  between 
tliat  rock  and  another  opposite  to  it. 

I  was  not  much  hurt,  and  I  regained  my 
I^.  Looking  up  and  abi^ut  me,  1  found  that 
I  was  in  a  narrow  passage,  between  the  rocks, 
leading  both  up  and  down — in  fact,  I  had 
tumbled  into  the  secret  path  that  I  had  been  in 
search  of.  Delighted  with  this  discovery,  I  now 
set  off  with  great  spirit,  and  in  half  an  hour, 
found  myself  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill 
which  formed  the  ravine,  and  looking  down  up- 
on an  expanse  of  country  in  the  interior*  Being 
very  tiretl,  I  sat  down,  that  I  might  recover  my 
strength  before  1  continued  my  journey. 

I  am  free  at  last,  tliought  I,  and  my  me- 
mory wandered  back   to  my  mother,  my  ship^ 
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and  my  captain— old  Culpepper,  Tommy  Dott, 
aod  Bob  Croti.  I  shall  sec  them  all,  I 
thought,  and  what  a  story  I  shall  have  to  telL 
As  aoon  as  I  bad  rested  myself  and  recovered 
my  breath,  I  thought  1  might  as  well  start* 

I  had  not  proceeded  more  than  a  hundred 
yards  before  I  thought  I  heard  a  noise,  as  if 
•ome  one  was  approaching*  I  listened — I  felt 
tore  tJiat  such  was  the  caae^  and  I  also  heard 
the  deep  baying  of  a  hound.  The  noise  in^ 
cnaaed  rapidly — it  was  that  of  one  forcing  his 
way  through  the  brushwood,  which  covered  the 
fide  of  tbe  hill. 

In  a  minute  afterwards  I  perceived  a  man 
cmuog  up  the  hill  at  a  swift  puce,  directly  tor 
me.  As  he  approached,  I  could  almost 
that  it  was  Vincent,  the  negro  captain; 
btil  when  within  ten  yards  of  me,  I  perceived 
him  turn  round  and  flourish  his  sabre  in  the  oir^ 
while,  at  the  same  time,  three  large  bloodhounds 
sprang  at  him.  One  fell  by  the  blow  of  his 
mbne;  but  the  other  two  flew  at  his  throat,  and 
D  3 
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fastened  on  him»  tearing  him  to  the  ground, 
and  holding  him,  in  sspite  of  all  his  struggling 
and  his  immense  strength. 

I  recollected  my  pistok ;  I  cocked  them,  ran 
up,  and  putting  one  to  the  head  of  the  nearest 
dog,  blew  out  its  brains.  I  was  equally  sue- 
cessful  with  the  other ;  they  both  lay  dead  by 
his  side,  and  Vincent  was  released. 

He  Htarted  up.     *'  It  is  me»  Cato,*^  said  I. 

**Cato!*'  replied  he;  "but  there  is  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost*  I  understand  it  all.*'  He 
seized  me  by  the  arm,  and  dragged  me  with 
him  to  the  entrance  of  the  narrow  pass,  and  as 
8i>oa  as  we  came  in,  he  mlled  three  large  rocks^ 
which  had  evidently  been  used  for  such  purpose 
before,  so  as  completely  to  block  up  the  en- 
trance. 

**  There,*'  said  he,  leaning  back  completely 
exhausted ;  *•  be  quiet,  Cato.  We  are  safe 
now;  lliey  will  be  on  the  top  of  the  hill  di- 
rectly."* 

We    remaincil    where    we   were    about    ten 
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minute  when  we  heard  voices  not  very  far 
from  us.  They  were  the  pursuers  of  the  negro 
captain,  who  were  evidently  baffled.  After  a 
time  the  sounds  receded  from  us,  and  we  heard 
them  no  more.  Vincent  then  spoke : — 
"  You  were  escaping,  Cato.'* 
"  I  hjid  escaped,*'  replied  I ;  *M  told  you 
that  I  would." 

"  Strange  that  you  should  have  discovered 
thtt  path  ;  did  any  one  betray  it  to  you  ?" 

'*  No  one,'^  replied  I ;  and  I  then  tnhl  him 
how  I  had  fallen  into  it. 

**  Well,  you  have  returned  all  obligations, 
«ul  more  than  ever  you  owed  me,'^  said  hec 
"you  have  saved  my  life  this  time,  and  that 
*h«ii  all  chance  was  over.'* 

"  Then,"'  replied   I,  **  although    I   shall    he 

^^  sorry  to  part  with   you,    give   nie  ttiat 

liberty  which  I  had  gained,  and  which  I  lost 

*Q  defending  you  from  the  dogs.*' 

'*!  would   have   let   you   go   then,    Catc»," 
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replietl  he,  ^'  but  your  life  would  have  been 
sacrificed.  My  pursuers  would  have  hurried 
you  to  prison  Ijefore  you  could  have  explained 
who  you  were.  You  forget  your  colour  is 
changed ;  they  were  not  seeking  me,  but  a  rui»- 
away  slave,  and  the  bloodhounds  came  upon 
my  track.  Those  white  men  shew  no  mercy ; 
they  have  more  pleasure  in  seeing  a  runaway 
slave  torn  to  pieces  by  those  dogs  than  in 
recovering  )x>sse3sion  of  hira.  It  is  a  sort  of 
fox  chase  to  them,^  continued  he,  grating  his 
teeth  after  he  had  said  so.  *'  Cato,  I  will  give 
you  your  liberty*  if  you  wish  it,  and  I  know 
you  do  wish  it,  as  soon  as  1  can  with  any  pru- 
dence ;  that  I  promise  you,  and  you  know  that 
I  will  keep  my  word/* 

"  I  am  quite  satisfied,'*  replied  I. 

**  And  do  you  promise  me  that  you  will  nui 
attempt  to  escape  a  second  time  ?" 

"  I  promise  you  that  I  will  not,"'  replied  1. 

**  Enough/'  said  Vincent.     "  Now  let  us  go 
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down  the  hill;  for  I  am  very  muoh  torn  by 
those  iafemal  brutes,  and  must  have  the 
wounds  washed  and  attended  to.^ 

We  descended  the  hill  in  silence,  and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  had  gained  the  tent.  Vin- 
ont  was  severely  bitten  and  torn :  as  soon  as 
his  wounds  had  been  dressed,  he  lay  down  on 
hit  mat,  and  I  did  the  same. 

It  was  some  days  before  Vincent  recovered 
from  the  severe  injuries  which  he  had  received 
from  the  bloodhounds;  and  he  did  not  appear 
to  be  inclined  to  run  any  more  risks  of  that  sort. 
Although  he  said  little,  I  could  perceive  that  he 
was  brooding  over  future  vengeance,  and  he 
WIS  now  nearly  the  whole  of  the  day  with 
his  glass  on  the  look-out  hill. 

One  morning  a  schooner  hove  in  sight,  steer- 
ing from  the  Havannah  to  the  southward  and 
eastward,  either  for  the  islands  or  the  Spanish 
Main.  The  Stella  had  for  many  days  been 
ready  for  instant  sailing,  and  having  patched 
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Iier  till  near  sunset,  Vincent  sent  down  ordi 
for  every  soul  to  be  on  board,  and  the  anchor 
Iiovc  up.  Ju«t  as  it  wan  dark  we  towed  out 
of  the  hay,  itnd  niailo  ull  sail 

At  da)f light  tlje  schiKiner  was  but  a  few  miles 
ahead  of  U8»  and  not  heing  a  fast  Bailer,  in 
little  more  than  an  hour  we  were  alongside 
of  her.  She  proveil  to  be  bound  to  the  island 
of  Curaqoa,  being  the  property  of  an  old  Dutch 
gentleman,  who  was  on  board  with  bis  daughter, 
a  little  girl  about  st*ven  years  old.  The  crew 
t'onniHted  chiefly  of  negroes,  slaves  to  the  owner; 
the  master  of  the  vessel  and  the  mate  lK?ing,  with 
the  exception  of  the  okl  gentleman  and  the 
little  girl,  the  only  white  {K^ople  on  IxNinh 

As  usuul^  tbe  crew  werebrougbt  on  Imard  by 
tlie  pirates,  who  re]K>rted  to  tlie  cajitain  that  the 
vessel  was  in  Imllast,  and  of  no  value.  As  the 
crew  of  the  Stella  were  already  more  than 
requisite,  Vincent  did  not  require  the  negroes, 
and  he  told  ibem  that  they  might  go  on  Ixmni 
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the  scboonar  again,  and  take  her  into  any  port 
thcj  pleaaed;  with  the  white  people,  however, 
it  was  another  affair. 

I  bad  renudned  below,  not  wishing  to  wit- 
mm  a  scene  of  butchery  ;  but  I  was  induced  to 
look  up  the  ladder,  in  consequence  of  Jose 
tdling  me  that  there  was  a  little  white  girl 
oome  on  board.  At  the  time  that  I  did  so, 
Vincent  had  just  done  speaking  with  the  negroes 
belonging  to  the  captured  vessel;  they  had  fallen 
back,  and  there  was  then  standing  before 
Vincent,  the  master  and  mate  of  the  vessel, 
the  old  Dutch  gentleman,  and  tlie  little 
girl. 

A  more  interesting  child  I  never  hod  seen, 
sod  my  heart  bled  at  the  idea  of  her  being 
iacri6ced.  I  could  not  help  hoping  that  Vincent 
would  have  a  similar  feeling,  but  I  was  mis- 
taken. The  master  and  mate  were  pointed  at, 
and  immediately  seized  by  negroes  and  tossed 
over  into  the  sea.  The  old  gentleman  bowed 
his  head  over  the  beautiful  child,  and  she  knelt 
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to  Ilim,  as  if  for  his  blessing  before  she  died 
At  that  very  moment  Vincent  gave  the  sign^ — I 
could  remain  quiet  no  longer — I  sprang  on  the 
deck. 

**  Stop  r  cried  I  to  the  men  who  were  about 
to  aetse  the  old  gendetnan — "stopP  The 
negroee  did  fall  back  at  my  voice. 

«  What  is  this  f"  cried  Vincent 

"Captain  Vincent,"  cried  I,  **doyoa  call 
yourM4f  a  man,  to  war  with  children  and  old 
grey-headed  men  ?  You  must  not,  sliali  not, 
touch  tliese  two.  You  have  wreaked  your 
vengeance  u[K>n  the  white  men  ;  be  content — 
let  these  go.^ 

"  Cato,^  replied  Vincent  fiercely,  *  ■  it  is  well 
that  it  is  you  that  have  dared  to  snatch  the 
prey  from  the  fangs  of  the  wild  beast.  Had  it 
Ijeen  another,  this  pistol  should  have  sent  a  ball 
whizzing  through  his  brain  ;  as  it  is,  go  down 
below  immediately/' 

"  I  do  not  fear  your  pistol.  Captain  Vincent, 
nor  will  I  go  below ;  that  very  pistol  in  my 
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hand  saved  j'ou  from  the  fangs  of  the  blood* 
bound.  I  tell  you,  therefore,  that  you  must 
not  destroy  that  innocent  child — if  you  love  roe, 
you  must  not ;  for  I  will  hate,  detest,  and  scorn 
you  ever  afterwardfi.  I  entreat  you — I  implore 
you  to  lei  them  go :  they  are  not  fit  objects  Ibr 
your  ▼engeance ;  and  if  you  destroy  them,  I  tell 
you,  you  are  a  coward. " 

**  What  !*^  roared  the  tiger,  **  a  coward  r  and, 
DO  longer  able  to  contain  himself,  he  leveUed  his 
pistol  at  me  and  drew  the  trigger.  It  missed 
fire;  Vincent  looked  very  confused — ^he  tossed  the 
pistol  on  deck,  folded  his  arms,  and  turned  his 
hce  away. 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  The  negro  crew 
looked  first  at  me  and  then  at  the  captain,  a»  if 
awaiting  orders,  and  uncertain  of  the  issue. 
The  Dutch  gentleman  seemed  to  1^  so  lost  in 
sarprise,  as  to  almost  forget  his  impending  fate; 
wbUe  the  little  girl  clung  to  him  and  stared  at 
mt  with  her  deep  blue  eyes.  It  was  what  on 
the  tbefttres  they  would  call  a  tableau. 
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I  followed  up  my  advantage.  Stepping  for- 
ward, and  placing  myself  before  the  old  man 
and  the  chikl,  I  first  broke  the  silence* 

"  Captain  Vineent,"^  said  I,  "you  did  once 
promise  me  that  you  would  never  injure  me  or 
attempt  my  life;  that  promise  you  have  broken. 
Since  that,  you  have  made  me  another  promise^ 
you  may  recollect  it — which  was,  that  )'ou  w^ould 
allow  me  to  leave  you  on  the  first  favourable 
opportunity  ;  there  cannot  be  any  opjwrtunily 
more  favourable  than  the  present.  The  negroes 
whom  you  are  to  send  back  to  the  schooner  do 
not  know  bow  to  navigate  hen  I  request, 
tlierefore,  to  know  whether  you  intend  to  keep 
this  second  promise,  or  to  break  it  as  you  have 
the  first  ?  I  ask  my  liberty,'* 

"  If  I  broke  my  promise  just  now,  it  was  your 
fault,^^  replied  Vincent  coolly.  "  I  am  sorry  for 
it,  and  i  can  say  no  more^  I  intended  to  keep  it, 
and,  to  prove  so^  I  now  keep  mj  second-^you 
may  go."  « 

**  I  thank  you  for  tliat.   I  only  wish  that,  now 
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I  kftve  you,  I  could  leave  you  with  feelings  of 
good-will  and  not  of<— I  must  say  it— of  horror 
and  disgust.  Captain  Vincent,  once  more  let  me 
beg,  as  a  last  fiivour,  that  you  will  spare  these 
poor  pec^le.^' 

**  Since  you  are  so  particularly  interested 
about  this  useless  old  man  and  still  more  use> 
less  child/*  replied  Vincent  sarcastically,  <<  I 
will  now  make  a  proposal  to  you.  You  have 
your  libarty.  Do  you  choose  to  give  it  up  and 
remain  here,  provided  I  let  them  go  away  in  the 
tdiooner  ?  Come,  now — ^take  your  choice ;  for  I 
swear  by  my  colour,  that  if  you  go  away  in  the 
schooner,  the  moment  you  shove  off,  they  shall 
go  over  the  gunwale/' 

^  My  choice  is  then  made,^  replied  I ;  for  I 
knew  that  when  he  swore  by  his  colour  he  was 
IB  earnest :  <^  release  them,  and  I  will  remain 
hare.^  I  little  knew  what  I  was  to  undergo 
in  consequence  of  this  decision. 

'^  Be  it  so,''  said  Vincent :  then  turning  to 
of  the  mates,  <<  Let  them  go  back  with  the 
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negroes ;  hoist  the  boat  up  when  she  returns, 
and  sail  for  the  R*?ndezvous/'  So  saying,  he 
went  down  into  the  cabin* 

"  Yon  ore  saved/*  said  I,  going  up  to  the 
old  Dutch  gentleman  ;  "  lose  no  time  ;  get  into 
the  boat  as  fast  as  possible,  and  make  sail 
on  your  vessel  as  soon  as  you  get  on  board. 
Good  bye,  little  girl,^  said  I,  taking  her 
hand. 

**  I  thonk  you,^  replied  the  gentleman  in 
gkxxl  English — *'  I  cannot  say  how  much ;  I 
am  BO  surprised  at  what  I  have  seen :  but  recol- 
lect the  name  of  Vanderwelt,  of  Cura<;oo ;  and 
if  ever  we  meet  again ,  you  will  find  me  grate- 
ful" 

**  I  will ;  but  ask  no  more  questions  now— 
into  the  boat — quick ,**  said  I,  sliaking  his  prof- 
fered hand.  They  were  handed  down  into  the 
boat  by  tlie  negroes. 

I  remained  on  deck  until  they  were  put  on 
board ;  the  boat  returned,  was  hoisted  up,  the 
schooner  made  sail  again,  and  then  I  went  down 
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into  the  cabin.  I  found  the  negro  captain 
itretched  upon  the  sofa,  his  face  covered  up 
with  both  his  hands ;  he  remained  in  the  same 
poation,  taking  no  notice  of  my  coming  down. 
•Although  my  confidence  in  him  was  destroyed 
after  his  snapping  the  pistol  at  me,  yet  when 
I  reflected  how  I  had  bearded  him  in  his  rage, 
I  did  make  some  excuse  for  him ;  moreover, 
I  knew  that  it  was  my  interest  to  be  on  the  best 
termfl  with  him,  and,  if  possible,  make  him  for- 
get what  had  passed,  for  I  felt  that  his  proud 
ipirit  would  make  it  difficult  for  him  to  forgive 
Umaelf  for  having  been  induced  by  his  passion 
to  break  an  oath  which  he  had  sworn  to  by  his 
colour;  I  therefore,  after  a  little  reflection, 
went  up  to  him  and  said — 

^  I  am  sorry  that  I  made  you  so  angry, 
Captain  Vincent ;  you  must  forgive  me,  but  I 
diought  that  deed  beneath  you,  and  I  could 
not  bear  to  have  a  bad  opinion  of  you." 

^  Do  you  mean  to  assert  that  you  have  not  a 
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bad  opimoti  of  me  now  ?"  replied  he,  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  me. 

*'  No,  certainly  not ;  you  have  released  those 
I  pleaded  for,  and  I  am  very  grateful  to  you 
for  having  done  so/* 

**  You  have  made  nie  do  what  I  never  did 
before,**  replied  he^  raising  himself  and  sitting 
with  his  feet  on  the  deck, 

"  I  know  I  have;  I  have  made  you  spare 
those  of  my  colour." 

*'  I  did  not  mean  that ;  you  have  irritated  mf 
§0  as  to  make  me  break  my  oath/* 

"  That  was  my  own  doing — ^my  fault  rather 
than  yours.  I  had  no  right  to  speak  as  I  did ; 
but  I  was  in  a  great  rage,  and  that  is  the  truth- 
I  do  believe  that  if  I  had  had  a  pistol  in  my 
hand  I  should  have  fired  it  at  you  ;  so  we  may 
cry  quits  on  that  score/* 

**  I  am  angry  with  myself^ — ^the  more  so,  that 
I  little  imaginctl  that  you  would  have  remained 
with  me  after  my  breaking  my  oath.  Either  you 
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must  have  felt  great  interest  about  those  people. 
Of  you  must  have  great  confidence  in  me,  a 
confidence  which  I  have  proved  that  I  do  not 
deserve.*' 

"  That  you  did  forget  yourself,  I  grant ;  but 
I  have  that  confidence  that  it  will  be  a  warning 
to  you,  and  you  will  not  forget  yourself  again  ; 
I  therefore  remain  with  you  with  perfect  confi- 
deoce^  feeling  I  am  quite  safe,  until  you  think 
proper  to  give  me  my  liberty.^ 

**  You  still  wish  to  leave  me,  then  ?" 

*'  I  have  relations  and  friends^ — a  profession 
to  follow.  What  can  I  gain  by  remaining  here, 
eioept  your  friendship  ?  I  never  will  be  a  pi- 
f»te^  you  may  be  assured.  I  wish  from  my 
heart  that  you  were  not  one.^* 

"And  who  should  be  pirates  if  the  blacks 
are  not  ?"  replied  Vincent.  "  Have  they  not 
the  corse  of  Cain?  Are  they  not  branded? 
Ought  not  their  hands  to  be  against  every  one 
but  their  own  race?  What  is  the  Arab  but 
the  pirate  of  the  desert — the  sea  of  sand?  Black 
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IS  the  colour  for  pirates.  Even  the  white  pi- 
rates feel  the  truth  of  this,  or  why  do  they  hoi§t 
the  black  flag  ?'* 

"  At  all  events,  it's  a  profession  that  seldom 
€»nds  well/' 

"  And  what  matter  does  that  make  ?  We 
can  die  but  once — I  care  not  how  soon.  I  have 
not  found  life  so  very  sweet  as  to  care  for  it^ 
I  assure  you.  Cato,  there  is  but  one  thing 
sweet  in  existence  —  one  feeling  that  never 
clogs  and  never  tires,  and  that  is  revenge.'* 

**  A>^  not  love  and  friendship  sweet  ?  I  cer- 
tainly know  nothing  about  the  first^ 

**  I  know  no  more  than  you  do  of  it.  They 
say  friendship  is  the  more  lasting;  and  as  a 
proof  of  liow  lasting  that  is,  I  Bnap}>ed  my  pistol 
at  yon,  and,  had  it  not  missed  fire,  should  liavc 
killed  the  only  one  for  whom  I  ever  felt  friend- 
ship in  this  world." 

**  That's  a  bad  habit  you  have  of  carrying 
your  pistols  at  all  times ;  they  are  too  handy, 
and  give  no  time  for  reflection.     Only  suppose. 
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Dcyw,  you  had  blown  out  my  brains,  you  would 
have  been  very  torry."" 

'^  Cato,  I  have  many  lives  on  my  hands,  and 
hope  to  have  many  more  before  I  die.  I  never 
have  repented  one  act  of  my  life^-a  murder, 
at  you  may  call  it — and  I  never  shall.  But  I 
tdl  you  frankly,  that  had  I  destroyed  you  in 
my  passion,  I  should  have  been  a  miserable  man. 
1  know  it ;  I  feel  it/* 

** Let's  say  no  more  about  it:  that  Vm  just 
as  glad  as  you  are  that  you  did  not  kill  me,  I 
assure  you  most  positively.  Heroes  Jose  coming 
with  the  dinner." 

Here  ended  our  conversation,  which  I  have 
given  just  to  shew  the  peculiar  disposition  of 
this  extraordinary  man,  with  whom  I  had  be- 
come domesticated.  Verily  and  truly  was  I,  an 
be  said,  *'  like  a  little  dog  in  the  cage  of  a  ti- 
ger,**^ and,  from  familiarity,  just  as  bold  as  dogs 
become  under  such  peculiar  circumstances. 

Before  morning  wc  were  again  at  anchor  in 
the  Rendezvous  Bay,  and  the  tents  were  pitched 
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a,s  before.  We  remained  there  for  more  than  a 
fortnight,  during  which  my  intimacy  with  the 
captain  was  even  greater  than  before.  He  ap- 
peared to  endeavour  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
restore  my  confidence  in  him,  and  he  succeeded. 
StiU  I  must  say,  that  I  Ijegan  to  be  weary  of  this 
sort  of  life.  My  dreams  were  ever  of  murder 
and  bloodshed ;  and  more  than  once  I  felt  in- 
clined to  make  my  escape :  but  I  had  promised, 
and  the  remembrance  of  my  promise  prevented 
me. 

One  afternoon  the  man  on  the  look-out  made 
the  usual  signal  for  a  vessel  in  sight.  Vincent 
went  up  immediately,  and  I  followed  him*  It 
was  a  schooner,  very  long,  with  very  taut,  rak- 
ing masts.  Vincent  examined  her  for  some 
time,  and  then  gave  me  the  glmsst  and  aikfd 
nie  what  I  thought  of  her.  I  replied,  thai  I 
thought  she  was  a  man-of-war  schooner. 

**  You  are  right,*^  said  he, — "  I  know  her  well;, 
it  is  the  Arrow,  and  she  has  come  out  to 
for  me.     This  is  the  third  time  that  she 
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been  sent  after  me.  Once  we  exchanged  a  few 
broadsides,  but  another  man-of-war  hove  in 
aght,  and  I  was  compelled  to  leave  her.  She 
Aall  not  accuse  me  of  running  from  her,  now 
that  she  is  alone,  and  by  to-morrow  morning  I 
will  give  her  the  oppc^unity  of  making  the  re- 
port of  my  capture  if  she  can  ;  but  if  I  capture 
her,  you  may  guess  the  rest/' 

We  remained  till  nearly  sunset  watching  the 
notions  of  the  schooner.  Vincent  then  went 
down  the  hill  to  give  orders  for  sailing,  leaving 
flse  ¥rith  the  glass.  I  again  directed  it  to  the 
adiooner,  and  perceived  that  she  was  making 
flgnals. 

Then  she  is  not  alone,  thought  I ;  and  Vin- 
ornt  may  not  capture  her  quite  so  easily  as  he 
eipects.  I  looked  in  vain  for  the  other  vessel ; 
I  could  not  see  her ;  I  therefore  concluded  that 
die  must  be  somewhere  under  the  land,  and 
hidden  by  it  from  my  sight. 

The  signals  were  repeated  till  dusk,  when  I 
went  down  the  hill,  and  found  that  all  was 
X  2 
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the  Stella  should  be  under  weig 

Before  ten  o'clock  every  th 

Vincent  had  told  his  men  t\ 

man-of-war  schooner  was  outsi. 

intended  to  fight  her;  the  m 

lighted  at  the  proposal,  and 

determined  as  men  could  be. 

As  soon  as  the  Stella  was  c 
every  thing  was  got  ready  f« 
must  say  that  nothing  could  I 
more  quiet  than  their  moven 
out  until  we  had  gained  an  of 
and  then  made  a  reach  along 
the  Havannah. 
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below,  I  had  latterly  slept  on  one  of  the  cabin 
lofas,  but  had  this  night  remained  with  my 
cblhes  on,  fctr  I  was  not  sure  that  we  might 
not  be  in  action  before  the  morning. 

The  Arrow  had  gained  the  knowledge  that 
our  Rendezvous  Bay  was  somewhere  about  the 
list  end  of  the  island,  and  iiad  cruized  accord* 
itigly,  but  could  not  disa>ver  it. 

Vincent  threw  himself  on  the  other  sofa,  and 
I  peteoded  to  be  asleep,  as  I  did  not  wish  tt» 
enter  into  conversation  with  him  ;  I  was  too 
ouch  occupied  with  my  own  thoughts,  and  felt 
tnat  there  could  be  nothing  in  common  between 
u>  at  such  a  moment.  He  was  very  soon  asleep, 
and  he  talked  in  his  sleep.  He  was  evidently  in 
^ion,  and  gave  his  orders,  every  now  and 
"^  speaking  a  few  words  aloud,  and  then  it 
appeared  as  if  he  had  taken  the  English 
•Wtooner,  and  that  he  was  fulfilling  his  vows  of 
retaliation*  I  shuddered  as  I  heard  the  half- 
'^foken  menaces — the  exulting  laugh  which 
occasionally  burst  from  his  lips.     I  arose  and 
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him  as  he  slept ;  his  hands  were  con- 
tinually in  motion,  and  his  fists  clenched,  and  he 
smiled.  Merciful  lieaven  I  what  a  tale  of  savagv 
cruehy  that  smile  foretold  if  he  were  success- 
fuJ!  I  knelt  down  and  prayed  that  he  mi^ht  he 
foiled  in  Ids  endeavours.  As  I  rose  I  heard  a 
noise  mid  talking  on  dirk,  and  one  of  the  mates 
came  down  in  tfie  cahin. 

**llt>vv  does  she  bear  P^  cried  Vincent,  starting 
up  from  his  coueh,  as  if  he  instinctively  knew 
what  was  to  l>e  told. 

"  Two  p)inLs  on  the  weather  bow,  captain/* 
replied  tlie  negro*  *^  I  think  &he  has  her  fons 
sheet  to  windwartl'" 

"What's  the  time?*' 

"One  bi^ll  in  the  morning  watch ;  it  will 
daylight  in  an  hour«" 

**  Very  good.     How  far  is  she  off  P"^ 

**  About  four  miles.^* 

**  Pipe  to  quarters  :   I  will  be  up  directly."* 

Vincent  took  down  his  sword  and  buckled  on 
his  bell ;  then  his  pistolst  which,  after  baviti 
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euunined  the  primings,  he  fixed  in  his  girdle. 
I  still  remained  as  if  asleep,  and  as  he  was 
goii^  out  of  the  cabin,  he  turned  to  me.  **  He 
skeps,  poor  boy;  well,  why  should  I  wake 
him? — the  guns  will  rouse  him  up  soon 
enough.''    So  saying,  he  went  on  deck. 

I  considered  what  I  should  dd.  To  be  on 
deck  was  hardly  safe  for  me  as  a  white  person ; 
and,  indeed,  what  business  had  I  there  ?  Why 
should  I  expose  myself  to  the  shot  of  my  coun- 
tiymen,  or  run  the  risk  of  losing  my  life  from 
the  rage  of  the  negroes  ?  I  therefore  resolved  on 
remaining  where  I  was — at  all  events,  for  the 
piesent. 

The  negroes  now  came  into  the  cabin,  for  the 
after  magazine  was  under  the  fore  part  of  it. 
The  hatch  was  taken  up,  the  screens  let  down, 
and  all  was  dark.  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
catch  now  and  then  the  commands  given  by  the 
negro  captain,  and  draw  my  inference  as  to 
what  was  taking  place. 

Although   for  the  first  half-hour  I  gained 
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little  information,  after  that  time  had  elapsed 
I  knew  what  was  going  on,  I  heard  a  voice 
hailing  us  from  another  vessel,  and  the  reply  of 
the  Stella  was  a  broadside.  There  could  be  no 
mistake  in  that.  The  Stella  was  then  put 
about,  and  the  other  broaddde  given  without  a 
return  from  her  opjionent.  At  last  it  came, 
and,  as  the  shot  whizzed  over  or  tore  up  the 
planking  of  the  gunwales,  I  certainly  did  feel 
very  strangely.  I  had  never  been  in  action 
before,  and  the  sensation  was,  I  confess,  that  of 
alarm  ;  but  it  was  so  mingled  with  curio&ity  aa 
to  what  was  going  on,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
say  what  ray  feelings  were.  I  longed  to  be  on 
deck,  and  certainly  would  have  been,  if  I  bad 
thought  that  I  waa  safe  with  the  pirate  crew  : 
that  alone  prevented  me ;  I  remained,  therefore, 
in  a  most  unpleasant  stale  of  ignorance  and  sus- 
pense* 

The  broadsides  were  now  exchanged  rapidly^ 
and  the  wounded,  brought  down  between  decks 
every  nunute,    told   me   that   the  action    was 
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Nvere.  The  orders  of  the  negro  captain  were 
occasionally  heard — they  were  cool  and  deter- 
mined^  Every  minute  some  fresh  nianucuvre 
i«f as  executed,  and  the  guns  still  worked  as  if 
there  was  nothing  else  to  attend  to.  At  last, 
thedayUght  came  down  the  hatchway,  and  I 
Wt  the  cabin  and  walked  forward  l^etweeri 
tlt!cb;  I  found  the  deck  strewed  with  wounded 
*nd  dying  men,  calling  for  water.  I  was  glad 
lo  be  able  to  do  something  which  I  could  con- 
fltelly  do,  and  I  brought  water  from  the 
**»k  and  gave  it  to  them,  one  after  another, 
tt  last  as  I  could;  I  think  there  were  at  least 
Wrty  men  lying  about  the  lower  deck,  some 
spools  of  their  own  blood,  and  sinking  fast, 
"^  there  was  no  surgeon  on  board  of  the 
Stelk 

Socae  more  wounded  men  were  brought 
^*o,  and  a  conversation  took  place  between 
^  of  the  mates  of  the  schooner,  who  was 
hurt,  and  the  men  who  brought  down  the 
^^tided,  and  listening  to  them,  I  found  that 
s  3 
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at  daylight  they  had  discovered  that  an  Eng- 
lish frigate  was  under  all  sail,  beating  up  to 
them,  and  about  fi%'e  inilea  to  leeward  ;  that  in 
consequence,  the  Stella  was  now  carrying  on  a 
running  fight  with  the  schooner  (who  was  to 
windward  of  her),  and  trying  to  escape.  This 
accounted  for  the  signals  which  I  had  per- 
ceived that  the  English  schooner  was  making 
the  evening  before.  My  anxiety  at  this  intelli* 
gence  was  naturally  much  increased.  The 
Stella  was  trying  to  e8ca|>e,  and  her  sailing 
powers  were  so  remarkable,  that  I  was  afraid 
Ae  would  succeed. 

The  action  was  still  continued  between  the 
two  schooners,  but  now  the  shot  no  longer  hit 
the  Stella,  nor  were  there  any  more  wounded 
men  brought  down ;  it  was  evident  that  the 
two  vessels  were  now  firing  at  each  other's 
masts  and  rigging,  the  one  to  prevent,  and  tlie 
other  to  effect  her  escape,  by  dismantling  her 
antagonist.  I  felt  as  if  I  could  have  given  my 
left  hand  to  have  gone  on  deck,     I  waited  half 
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aa  hour  more,  and  then,  curiosity  conquering 

my  fear,  I  crept  gradually  up  the  fore  ladder* 

The  men  were  working  the  guns  to  windward^ 

the  lee^de  of    the   deck   was    clear,    and    I 

itepped  forward,  and  got  into  the  bead,  where 

Icooldsee  both  to  windward  and  to  leeward. 

To  leeward  I  perceived  the  frigate,  about  four 

Bules  distant,    with   every    stretch   of  canvass 

that  she  could  set  on    a    wind ;    I    knew    her 

directly  to  be  the  Calliope,  my  own  ship,  and 

^J  heart  beat  quick  at  the  chance  of  being 

«ice  more  on  board  of  her. 

To  windward,  as  the  smoke  occasionally 
cleared  away,  I  saw  the  Arrow  schooner  close 
«^led  on  the  same  tack  as  the  Stella,  and 
*fetant  about  a  mile^  every  ten  seconds  the 
••^ke  from  her  guns  booming  along  Uie 
^Wer^s  surface,  and  the  shot  whizzing  through 
^^  rigging  ;  she  had  not  suffered  much  from 
^^  fire :  her  sails  were  full  of  shot  holes,  it  is 
true,  but  her  spars  were  not  injured.  I  then 
^^ed  my  eyes  upon  the  masts  and  rigging  of 
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the  Stella:  apparently,  the  damage  doue  was 
about  equal  to  that  received  by  the  Arrow;  our 
sails  were  torn,  but  our  spars  were  unscathed. 

The  water  was  smooth,  although  the  h\ 
was  fresh,  and  both  schooners  were  running 
the  rate  of  six  or  seven  miles  an  hour;  but 
Stella  had  evidently  the  advantage  of  sailing, 
and    forcreached    upon   her   opjxjoent,     I    per- 
ceived that  every  thing  depended  upon  a  lucky 
hit,   and  having  satisfied  myself  with   what  I 
liad  seen,  I  hastened  down  below. 

For  more  than  half  an  liour  the  firiog 
continued  without  advantage  on  either  sidci 
when  a  yell  was  given  by  the  negro  crew, 
and  I  heard  them  cry  on  the  deck  that  the 
Arrow's  fore- top  mast  was  shot  away.  I  heard 
the  voice  of  Vincent  cheering  hb  men^  and 
telling  them  to  be  steady  in  tlieir  aim.  Mjr^ 
heart  sunk  at  the  intelligence,  and  I  sat  downv 
on  a  chest.  4 

Tlie  Hring  now  slackened,  for  the  Stella  haJBII 
»hol  ahead  of  the  English  achooner^ 
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iiegroeson  deck  irere  laughing  and  in  iiigh  good- 
humour.  For  a  few  minutes  the  finng  neaaed 
altogether,  and  I  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
Stella  had  left  her  pursuers  far  bchiod 
of  a  sudden,  a  whole  liraodaide  ol  gi 
poured  into  us,  and  there  was  a  teaSbitt 
^d  confuMOD  OD  the  deck. 

I  ran  up  the  ladder  to  aee  what  had  hap- 
pened.     It  appeared    that  as  the   Sldla  wna 
^^^Xsfiing  the  bows  of  the  Arrow,  tlie  Utter  had^ 
•*  •  laal  chance,  thrown  up  in  the  wind,  and 
discharged  her  whole  broadside  into  us:  two 
**^c(s  had   struck    our    mainmast,    which   had 
^4leu  by  the  board.    I  perceived  at  once  that 
*H-  Stella's  chance  were  over — nothing  could 
**^^e  lier;  she  might   resist  the  schooner,  but 
^^^iild  not  escape  the  frigate. 

I  ran  down  below,  and  went  into  the  oibin  ; 
^  was  afraid  that  the  negroes  might  perceive 
^'^^  joj  in  my  countenance.  I  heard  the  angry 
^^aice  of  the  negro  captain — I  heard  him  stamp- 
^**g  with  rage,  and  I  thanked  God  that  I  wa$ 
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not  by  his  side.  The  wreck  of  the  mast  was 
soon  cleared  away ;  I  heard  him  address  his 
negroes,  point  out  to  them  that  it  was  better 
to  die  like  men  at  the  guns,  than  swing  at  the 
yard-arm  like  dogs.  Some  of  them  came  down 
and  took  on  deck  a  quarter*cask  of  spiritSf 
which  was  plentifully  supplied  to  all. 

The  English  scliooiier  had  borne  down  upon 
us,  and  the  action  now  conimenced  at  pistol-shot. 
Never  shall  I  forget  what  took  place  for  nearly 
three-quarters  of  an  lunir;  the  negroes,  most 
of  them  intoxicated,  fought  with  rage  and 
fury  indescribable — ^their  shouts — their  screams 
* — their  cursing  and  blasphemy,  mingled  with 
the  loud  report  of  the  guns,  the  crashing  of 
the  spars  and  bulwarks,  the  occasional  cry  of 
the  wounded,  and  the  powerful  voice  of  Vincent. 
It  was  terrific  between  decks;  the  smoke 
was  so  thick,  that  those  who  came  down  for 
the  powder  could  not  see,  but  felt  their  way 
to  the  screen.  Every  two  seconds,  I  heard  tlie 
men  come  aft,  tosd  off  the  can  of  Hquor,  and 
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throw  it    on   the   deck,    when-  they   went    to 
Rsume  their  labour  at  their  guns. 

At  the  end  of  the  time  I  have  mentioned, 

the  shot  flew  from  to  leeward,  as  well  as  from  to 

^ward:   the  frigate  had  got  within  range, 

nid  was  pouring  in  her  broadside ;  still  the  firing 

^  the  shouting  on  the  deck  of  the  Stella  con- 

^ued,  but  the  voices  were  fewer,  and  as  the 

*riiig  of  the  frigate  became  more  severe,  they 

^^^came  fainter  and  fainter;   and  at   last  but 

^  occasional  gun  was  fired  from  our  decks. 

I  became  so  uneasy,  that    I   could   remain 

^liere  I  was  no   longer;   I  went   forward  on 

^lle  bwer  deck  again,  and  tumbling  over  the 

^eunded  and  the  dead,  I  crept  up  the  fore-ladder. 

*   b)oked  over  the  combings  of  the  hatchway ; 

^oe  decks  were  dear  of  smoke,  for  not  a  gun 

'^as  being  fired.     Merciful   Heaven  !    what   a 

•cene  of  slaughter!    Many  of  the   guns  were 

^mantled,  and  the  decks  were  strewed  with  the 

splinters  and  plankings  of  the  gunwale,  broken 

spars,  and  negroes  lying  dead,   or  drunk,  in 
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all  directions — some  cut  and  torn  to  pieces, 
others  wliole,  but  mixed  up  with  the  frag* 
nients  of  other  bodies :  such  a  scene  of  blood 
1  have  never  since  witne.^sed*  Out  of  the  whole 
crew>  I  do  oot  think  there  were  twenty  men  left 
unhurt,  and  these  were  leaning  or  lying  down, 
exhausted  with  fatigue  or  overcome  with  liquor, 
on  various  parts  of  the  dtxk. 

The  fighting  was  over ;  there  was  not  one 
man  at  his  gun;  and  of  those  who  remained 
still  alive,  one  or  two  fell,  while  I  was  looking 
up»  from  the  shot,  which  continued  every 
minute  to  pierce  the  bulwarks*  Where  was 
Vincent  ?  I  dare  not  go  aft  to  see.  I  dare  not 
venture  to  meet  his  eye.  I  dived  down  below 
again,  and  returned  aft  to  the  cabin  ;  there  was 
no  more  demand  for  powder ;  not  a  soul  was  to 
be  seen  abaft.  Suddenly  the  after-hatchway 
grating  was  thrown  oif;  I  heai*d  some  one 
dcscc*nd  ;  I  knew  it  was  the  hurried  tread  of 
the  negro  captain.  It  was  so  dark,  and  the 
cabin  so  full  of  smoke,  that  coming  from  the 
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light  he  did  not  perceive  me,  although  I  could 

tlistinguissh    hira.      He    was    evidently    badly 

bounded,  and  tottered  in  his  walk:  he  came 

bto  the  cabin,  put  his  hand  to  his  girdle,  and 

/elt  for    his    pistolj   and    then    he   commenced 

pulling  down   the  screen,    which   was  between 

'uin  and  the  magazine.    His  intentions  were  evU 

d^mt ;  which  were  to  blow  up  the  vessel. 

I  felt  that  I  had  not  a  moment  to  lose.     I 

**^t^€d  past  him,  ran  up  the  ladder,  sprung 

*^^  to  the  taffrail,  and  dashed  over  the  stern 

^*^^^  the  sea.     I  was  still  beneath  the  surface, 

^^-^^ving  not  yet  risen  from  my  plunge,  when  I 

^^^«rdand  felt  the  explosion — felt  it,  indeed,  so 

F^'^werfuUy,    that    it    almost    took    away    my 

^^'^ses;  so  great  was  the  shock,  even  when  I 

^^^8  under  the  water,  that  I  wan  almost  insen- 

**V)le.   1  have  a  faint  recollection  of  being  drawn 

"^oirn  by  the  vortex  of  the  sinking  vessel,  and 

■^^tambling  my  way  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 

^**iidBt    fragments    of   timbers    and     whirling 

^^^es.    When   I    recovered  myself,    I    found 
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that  I  was  clinging  to  a  portion  of  the  wreck, 
in  a  sort  of  patch,  as  it  were,  upon  the  deep 
blue  water,  dark  as  ink,  and  strewed  with 
splintered  fragments. 

There  I  remained  some  minutes,  during 
which  time  I  gained  my  recollection :  I  looked 
around  and  jjerceived  the  Arrow  schooner, 
lying  about  one  hundred  yards  off,  totally 
dismantled,  and  my  own  frigate  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  leeward,  as  bright  and 
as  fresh  as  if  she  had  just  been  reBtted.  I 
observed  a  signal,  made  by  the  CalHope  to 
the  schooner,  which  was  answered,  I  looked 
in  vain  towards  the  schooner,  expecting  her  to 
lower  down  a  boat.  The  fact  was,  that  the 
Calliope  had  made  the  signal  for  her  to  do  so^ 
and  the  schooner  had  replied  that  she  had  tio 
boat  that  could  swim.  I  then  perceived  that 
the  frigate  had  lowered  down  a  b^wit,  which  was 
pulling  towards  me,  and  1  considered  myself  8» 
safe. 

In  a  few  minutes,  during  which  I  had  quite 
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Rcorered  myself,  the  boat  pulled  into  the  mass 
of  flostfaig  fragments,  and  then  the  sailors  ceased 
nming,  to  look  about  th«n.  They  perceiTed 
iod  puUed  towards  me — hoisted  me  in  over 
the  gunwale,  and  laid  me  at  the  bottom  of  the 
W.  I  scrambled  on  my  feet,  and  would  have 
gone  aft,  when  the  midshipman  of  the  boat  said 
to  the  men,  **  Pass  that  cursed  young  pirate 
fcfward — don*t  let  him  come  aft  here.** 

Oh,  ho,  Mr.  Lasodles,  thinks  I — so  you 
^'t  know  me;  you  shall  know  me  by-and- 
V-  I  quite  forgot  that  I  was  stained  black, 
^1  one  of  the  men,  who  seized  me  by  the  collar 
^  pass  me  forward,  said,  *^  Hand  along  the 
'digger.  He^s  a  young  one  for  the  gallows,  any 
kow." 

They  handed  me  forward,   and    I   did  not 
^Hiose  to  say  who  I  was.     My  love  of  fun  re- 
turned the  moment  that  I  was  again  with  my 
^ipmates.     After  looking  well  round,  and  a»- 
^Waining  that  I  was  the  only  one  left  alive, 
^^  pulled  back  to  the  frigate ;  and  the  mid- 
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sllipiimn  went  up  to  report,  I  was  handed 
up  the  side  and  remained  at  the  break  of  the 
gangway,  while  the  captain  and  first  lieutenant 
were  talking  with  Mr.  Lascelles ;  during  which 
Mr.  Tommy  Dott  came  up  to  me,  and,  putting 
his  finger  to  his  left  ear,  gave  a  cluck  with  his 
tongue,  as  much  as  to  say,  You1l  be  hanged, 
my  good  fellow. 

I  could  not  help  giving  the  first  masons'  sigtJ 
which  I  taught  to  Mr.  Green,  in  return  for 
Tommy's  communication;  to  wit,  putting  my 
thumb  to  my  nose,  and  extending  my  finger 
out  towards  him  ;  at  wliich  Tommy  Dott  ex- 
pressed much  indignation,  and  called  me  a  pre- 
cious impudent  varniin.  The  men  who  were 
near  us  laughed,  and  said  that  I  was  game 
at  all  events.  No  one  knew  me ;  for  not  only 
was  my  face  well  stained,  but  1  was  covered 
from  head  to  foot  with  a  8*>lution  of  salt  water 
and  gun|>owder,  which  made  me  still  more  in- 
disiinguisliable. 

I  had  remained  at  the  gangway  about  two 
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niniites,  when  the  first  lieutenant  said,  <<  Bring 
the  prisoner  here.'* 

I  immediately  went  aft ;  and  as  soon  as  I 
was  standing  before  Captain  Delmar  and  the 
fiwt  lieutenant — (and  behind  were  all  the  offi- 
cer!, anxious  to  hear  what  I  had  to  disclose) — 
1  put  my  hand  to  my  head,  having  no  hat,  as 
"Wy  be  supposed,  and  said,  ^^Come  on  boards 
^>"  reporting  myself,  as  is  usually  the  cus- 
^  of  officers  when  they  return  from  leave  or 
duty. 

"Good  Heavens  !  that  voice  ! — why,  who  are 
you?"  cried  Captain  Delmar,  starting  back 
•pace. 

**  Mr.  Keene,  Sir,"  replied  I,  again  putting 
'''y  hand  to  my  head. 

Bob  Cross,  who  was,  with  many  of  the  sea- 
*^,  close  to  me,  quite  forgetting  etiquette, 
^  up  and  caught  me  round  the  waist,  looking 
^  full  in  the  face :  «  It  is  him.  Sir— it  is 
^^^ !    Huzzah !  huzzah  !"  and  all  the  seamen 
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joined  in  the  huzzahs,  which  were,  however, 
mingled  with  a  great  deal  of  laughter. 

^< Merciful  Heaven!  and  so  you  have  been 
blown  up  in  that  vessel/*  said  the  first  lieu- 
tenant, coming  to  me,  with  great  kindness. 
"Are  you  much  burnt?  Why,  he's  quite 
blacks where's  the  surgeon  ?" 

"  Aren't  hurt  at  all,  Sir,""  replied  I. 

"Let  him  be  taken  down  and  examined,** 
said  the  captain  with  some  emotion ;  "  if  not 
hurt,  let  him  come  into  the  cabin  to  me." 

The  captain  went  down  the  ladder,  and  then 
I  shook  hands  with  Tommy  Dott  and  all  the 
other  officers  and  midshipmen ;  and  I  will  say, 
that  my  reappearance  appeared  to  give  unusual 
satisfaction.  I  went  down  into  the  gun-room 
and  was  stripped.  They  were  much  surprised 
to  find  that  I  was  not  hurt,  and  even  more 
when  they  discovered  that  I  was  black  all  over, 
and  that  washing  would  not  restore  my  colour. 

"  Why,   Keene,"    said  the  first   lieutenant, 
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^bow  is  it  that  you  have  changed  your  co- 
lour?" 

•*Oh,  Sir,  I've  been  playing  the  nigger  for 
these  last  three  months.  It  is  a  long  story,  but 
I  will  go  with  you  to  the  captain,  and  I  will 
tdl  it  there.'' 

As  so<Hi  as  I  had  put  on  my  uniform,  I  went 
up  with  Mr.  Hippesley  to  the  cabin,  and  hav- 
ing, at  the  captain's  request,  taken  a  chair,  I 
entered  into  a  full  explanation,  which  lasted 
Bore  than  an  hour. 

As  soon  as  I  had  finished,  Mr.  Hippesley, 
wbo  had  plenty  to  do  on  deck,  but  who  could 
not  leave  until  he  had  heard  my  story,  quitted 
the  cabin,  and  I  found  myself  alone  with  the 
oiptain. 

**  I  must  say  that  I  gave  you  up  for  lost,** 
Hid  Captain  Delmar ;  ^<  the  boat's  crew  were 
pidced  up  the  next  morning,  and  reported  that 
you  were  drowned  in  the  cabin  of  the  vessel. 
Scoundrels,  to  desert  you  in  that  way." 
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*^l  do  not  think  they  were  to  blame.  Sir; 
the  water  being  so  high  in  the  cabin,  and  my 
not  answering  to  their  call.^ 

"  But  did  they  call  you  ?" 

*^  Yes,  Sir ;  I  heard  them  call  when  I  was 
half  asleep,  and  I  did  not  answer.*^ 

*^  Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so ;  but 
so  convinced  have  we  been  of  your  loss,  that  I 
have  written  to  your  mother  on  the  subject. 
Strange,  tliis  is  the  second  time  that  she  has 
been  distrej^sctl  in  this  way.  You  appear  to 
have  a  charmed  life,  Mr.  Kcene.^ 

*'  1  hojH?  I  hhall  long  live  to  do  credit  to  your 
protection,  Sir,'^  replied  I. 

"  I  liope  so  too,  Mr.  Keenc,"  replied  the 
captain,  very  kindly ;  "  I  sincerely  hope  so 
too.  In  all  this  business  you  have  conducted 
yourself  very  manfully.  It  docs  you  great 
credit,  and  your  mother  ought  to  be  proud 
of  you."" 

"  Thanky,  Sir,""  replied  I,  for  I  was  over- 
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joyed  at  such  language  from  Captain  Delmar, 
wd  I  thought  to  myself.  If  he  says  my  mother 
ought  to  be  pfx>ud  of  me,  he  feels  so  himself. 

^Of  course,  you  cannot  do  duty  under  such 
&  masquerade  as  you  are  at  present,*^  continued 
the  captain,  who  referred  to  my  stained  skin. 
*'I  presume  it  will  wear  off  by-and-by.  You 
^li  dine  with  me  to-day ;  now  you  may  go  to 
Jtwr  messmates.'*' 

I  left  the  cabin,  bowing  very  respecifuUy, 
•nd  pieflfied  with  what  had  occurred.  I  hastened 
to  join  my  messmates,  not,  however,  until  I 
^  shaken  hands  with  Bob  Cross,  who  appeared 
iddigbted  to  see  me  as  if  he  was  my  father. 

I  leave  the  reader  to  imagine  the  sort  of  levee 
^h  I  held  both  on  the  quarter-deck  and 
Wow.  Mr,  Hippesley  could  not  get  any  of  the 
"^li^ers  to  mind  their  duty.  I  certainly  was  for 
tio  or  three  days  the  greatest  personage  in  the 
^^f-  After  that,  I  had  time  to  tell  the  whole 
''ay  history  quietly  to  Bob  Cross* 
Bob  Cross,  when  he  had  heard  me  without 
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interroption,  said,  *'  Well,  Master  Keeney 
there's  no  telling  what  a  ta&n  's  bom  to  till 
after  he'a  dead,  and  then  it's  all  known; 
but  it  does  appear  to  me  that  you  are  bom  to 
something  out  of  the  common.  Here  yon  are^ 
not  sixteen,  not  only  playing  a  man  s  part,  but 
playing  it  manfnUy.  You  have  been  put  in 
most  difficult  situations,  and  always  have  fallen 
upon  your  feet  in  the  end.  You  appear  to  have 
an  old  head  upon  very  young  sbaulders ;  at  one 
moment  to  be  a  scampish  boy  full  of  miscliief, 
and  at  another  a  resolute,  cool,  and  clever  man. 
Sarcumstances,  they  »ay,  make  men,  and  so  it 
nppars  in  you  ;  but  it  does  seem  strange  for 
one  and  the  same  lad  to  be  stealing  the  purser  s 
plums  at  one  moment,  and  twisting  a  devil  of 
a  nigger  pirate  round  his  finger  the  very  next; 
and  then  you  liave  Iiad  such  escapes — twice 
reported  dead  at  head^quarters,  and  twice  come 
to  life  again.  Now,  Master  Keene,  Pve  very 
good  news  to  tell  you :  you  don't  know  bow 
high  you  stand  with  the  captain  and  officers; 


tbot^s  a  feeling  of  envy  against  a  lad  who  goes 
ahead  (as  well  as  a  man),  which  blinds  people 
ta  his  real  inerits  ;  but  when  he  is  supposed  to 
be  dead  and  gone,  and  no  longer  in  the  way  of 
oAen,  then  every  one  tells  the  real  truth ;  and 
Idoanure  you  that  not  only  the  officers,  but 
tbe  captain  himself,  grieved  most  sorely  at  your 
ln«»  I  saw  the  captain^s  eyes  wink  more  than 
<>Qce  when  speaking  of  you,  and  the  first  lieute- 
Out  was  always  telling  the  other  raids  that  he 
W  Dot  one  worth  his  saltj  now  that  you  were 
pJW,  And  now  that  you  have  come  back  and 
giined  so  much  credit  for  what  has  passed,  I 
i>  really  think  that  the  captidn  is  proud  of  you. 
I  werheard  a  little  conversation  between  the 
^taiD  and  first  lieutenant  the  day  you  came 
«n  hoard,  after  you  had  been  in  the  cabin  telling 
}our  adventures,  and  all  that  I  can  say  is,  that 
dif  g;ame  is  in  your  own  hands  if  you  only  play 
jwir  cards  well,  and  never  let  Captain  Del  mar 
iave  the  least  idea  that  you  know  that  you  have 
«uch  claims  upon  hira.^ 
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**  That  I  certainly  will  not,"  replied  I,  "  a&  it 
itiight  check  his  feeling  towards  me,^ 

**  Exactly  :  Tve  often  thought  about  you, 
and  now  that  I  like  you  so  much,  I  watch  the 
laptain  for  your  sake,  and  listen  particularly  to 
what  he  says  after  dinner  especially,  when  Tve 
the  opportunity ;  for  you  see,  when  gentlemen 
drink  wine,  they  speak  more  freely  as  to  what 
they  really  think,  just  as  we  foremast  men  do 
when  we  get  our  grog  on  hoard.  The  greatefl 
misfortune  which  could  happen  to  you  hi 
your  position  would  be,  the  captain  marrying 
and  having  children  on  the  right  side  of  the 
blanket  as  they  call  it  Now  Tve  often  heard 
tlie  captain  express  a  dislike  to  matrimony,  and 
laugh  at  people's  getting  married,  which  has 
pleased  me  very  much  for  your  sake,  Master 
Percivah  You  see,  a  man  don*t  think  much  of 
marrying  after  forty,  and  the  captain  must  he 
fifty,  if  not  more."" 

**  Yes ;  but  if  his  brother  dies — and  he  i^  a 
very  infirm  man — ^the  captain  will  then  be  Vi»» 
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i  Versely,  and  inherit  very  large  estates, 
lad  then  he  will  marry  to  have  an  heir  to  the 
title  and  estates,  even  if  there  is  no  love  in 
ihecaae*'* 

**  So  be  may,"  replied  Cross — ♦•  there 's  no 
•lying;  but  still,  even  if  he  does,  it  ain't  cer- 
twn  that  he  has  a  family  ;  cliickens  must  not  be 
counted  before  they  are  hatched.  All  you  have 
to  pray  for  then  is,  that  the  brother  may  prove 
■s  tough  as  our  old  admirals,  whose  senses 
get  tired  of  staying  any  longer  in  their  bodies, 
«rf  leave  them  long  before  their  hulks  are  worn 
**ut." 

**  Why  do  admirals  live  so  long  ?" 
**  Wdl,  I  suppose  it  is  for  the  same  reason 
tnat  salt  meat  keeps  so  much  longer  than  fresh  ; 
t^^y  have  been  forty  or  fifty  years  witli  the 
**it  spray  washing  in  their  faces  and  wetting 
fer  jackets,  and  so  in  timej  d*ye  see,  they 
•^me  as  it  were  pickled  with  brine»  Talking 
about  that,  how  long  will  it  be  before  you  get 
^h«  tanning  off  you  ?" 
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*^  I  donH  know ;  but  eb  the  captain  m^s 
I*m  to  do  no  duty  while  it  lasts,  I  hope  it  wonH 
wear  off  too  soon.^ 

^<  Spoken  like  a  midshipman :  now  take  my 
advice,  although  not  ordered  to  your  duty, 
come  up  on  deck  and  take  your  spy-glass." 

<<  I've  lost  it,  unfortunately.  That  was  a 
good  glass,  for  it  saved  my  life.*' 

^*  Yes,  it  turned  out  as  good  for  yon  as  a 
freemason's  sign,  which  is  more  than  Mr.  Green 
can  say.  I  don*t  think  he'll  ever  make  a  saikir 
— ^he'd  better  bear  up  for  clerk,  and  then  he 
might  do  very  well  for  a  purser  by-and-by. 
There's  eight  bdls,  Master  Keene,  so  I  think 
we  had  better  say  good  night." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  Arrow  schooner  had  sufl^red  very  se- 
mriy  in  the  contest,  having  lost  her  command- 
a^  officer  and  thirteen  men  killed  and  wounded: 
lideed,  had  not  the  Calliope  been  at  hand,  it 
Mb  the  general  opinion  that  the  Stella  would 
have  overpowered  her,  notwithstanding  that  the 
ktter  had  lost  her  mainmast,  for  the  Arrow 
was  completely  dismantled,  and  would  not  have 
been  able  to  have  made  sail. 

The  Calliope  sent  her  carpenters  and  best 
teamen  on  board  to  repair  her  damages,  and  the 
next  day  we  stood  away  for  Port  Royal,  Jamaica, 
to  announce  the  destruction  of  the  pirate  vessel. 

In  the  morning  Captain  Delmar  sent  for  me. 
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*'  Mr*  Keene,  as  you  cannot  do  duty  for  the 
present,  and  as  I  do  not  wish  you  to  be  idle,  I 
think  you  had  better  pay  n  little  attention  to 
navigation.  You  send  in  your  day's  work,  I 
l^ercetve,  but  I  suppose  you  have  never  regu- 
larly gone  through  a  course  of  study.** 

"  No,  Sir,^  replied  I ;  **  I  fudge  my  day*s 
work^  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  learn  navi- 
gation properly.'^ 

**  So  I  presuiue.  Well,  then,  T  have  spoken 
with  Mr.  Sniith*  the  master,  who  has  promised 
me  to  give  you  the  necessary  instruction.  You 
will  cx>niinence  to-morrow  ;  you  can  sit  at  the 
table  in  the  fore  cabin,  where  you  will  have 
nothing  to  distract  your  attention.  You  may 
go  now**' 

I  bowed  and  left  the  cabin,  and  meeting  Bob 
Cross  on  the  main  deck,  I  told  him  wljat  the 
captain  had  said« 

•*  I^m  glad  of  it.  Master  Keene;  it  shews 
that  the  captain  does  now  take  a  strong  interest 
in  you.     lit-  has  never  taken  any  trouble  of 
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that  kind  with  any  midshipman  before.  It  will 
be  of  great  semce  to  you,  so  pay  attention  ; 
it  will  please  the  captain  if  the  master  gives  a 
good  report  of  you.  Who  knows  but  you  may 
be  aeot  away  in  a  prize,  and  I  sent  with  you  to 
take  care  of  you  ?     Wouldn't  that  be  a  capital 

The  next  day  I  commenced  accordingly 
ttoder  the  tuition  of  the  master,  and  as  I  had 
mot  Tommy  Dott  to  play  with,  I  gave  satisfac- 
tkm,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  our  arrival  at 
Port  Royal,  when  the  captain  went  up  to  the 
admiral^  stating  all  the  particulars  of  the 
ictioD,  and^  by  way  of  sequel,  my  adventures 
on  board  of  the  pirate  vessel.  The  admiral 
WW  ao  much  interested  that  he  requested 
Captain  Delmar  to  bring  me  on  shore  to  dine 
vith  him  the  next  day. 

I  was  still  very  black ;  but  that  made  me, 

I  presume,  more  interesting.     I  told  my  story 

ovor  again,  and  it  afforded  great  amusement  to 

the  company ;  particularly  to  the  ladies ;  and 

F  3 
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I  have  reason  to  believe  that  many  complimenti 
were  paid  me  l>ehind  my  back,  by  the  admim] 
and  officers  who  dined  there;  &i  all  events. 
Captain  Delmiir  was  much  pleased. 

My  strange  history  sooti  got  wind-  The 
governor  heard  of  it,  and  asked  Captain  Del- 
mar  about  it*  The  oonsequence  was,  that  I 
received  another  invitation  from  the  governor, 
and  Captain  Delmar  again  informed  me  that  I 
might  tell  my  own  story,  which  4  did,  modestly 
as  before.  I  say  modestly,  for  I  never  was  a 
boaster  at  any  time ;  and  I  really  believe  that 
T  thought  much  less  of  the  circumstances  than 
those  did  to  whom  I  narrated  them.  I  had  at 
that  time  but  one  wish,  which  was  to  find 
favour  in  the  sight  of  Captain  Delmar.  I  felt 
that  aJl  my  prospects  in  life  depended  upon 
that ;  and  aware  of  his  disposition,  and  the 
deference  that  he  expected^  humility  had 
become,  as  it  were,  habitual. 

During  the  time  that  we  remained  at   Port 
Royal  I  continued  my  studies  in  the  cabin,  and, 
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•0  the  captain  imained  idmoet  altogether  an 
ihora^  I  Ibund  the  tun  of  the  cabin  rery  plea- 
«Bt;  biit,  as  I  had  no  inclidation  to  study 
the  whole  of  the  day,  I  was  not  sorry  that 
Tommy  Dot!  was  very  often  my  componion  in 
the  eabiDy  an  entrance  to  which,  as  he  could 
ooC  peas  the  sentry  at  the  door,  he  obtained 
by  climbing  down  the  mizen  chains,  and 
umyixig  into  the  port  windows.  As  soon  as 
te  captain's  boet  was  seen  coming  oiF,  Tommy 
via  out  again  by  the  port  as  quick  as  a  mon- 
key^  and  I  was  very  studiously  poring  over 
right-angled  triangles.  I  rose,  of  course,  as 
the  captain  entered  the  cabin.  <^  Sit  down, 
Mr.  Keene,^  he  would  say — **  sit  down ;  the 
■taster  has  reported  favourably  of  you,  and  I 
am  glad  to  hear  it.'' 

One  morning,  when,  as  usual.  Tommy  Dott 
had  come  through  the  port,  we  were  so  busily 
caqpioyed  with  a  caricature  which  we  were 
making  of  old  Culpepper,  that  the  captain's  boat 
alongside  without  our  being  aware  of  it, 
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and  the  captain^s  voice  speaking  to  the  fiirt 
lieutenant  as  he  was  decending  the  after-ladder 
was*  the  first  intimation  we  received  of  his  being 
on  board. 

It  was  impossible  for  Tommy  Dott  to 
escape  without  being  seen  as  he  climbed  out. 
The  table  which  was  in  the  centre  of  the  cabin 
was  covered  with  a  blue  cloth,  large  enough  for 
tlie  table  when  all  the  additional  leaves  were 
put  to  it,  and  in  its  present  reduced  size  the 
cloth  fell  down  to  the  deck  ;  I  pointed  it  out  to 
Tommy,^  as  the  8ontry*s  hand  upon  the  handle 
of  the  door  announced  the  immediate  entrance 
of  the  captain,  and  he  darted  underneath  the 
table,  that  he  might  escape  detection,  intending 
as  soon  as  the  captain  went  into  the  after*cabin 
to  make  his  retreat  by  the  cabin  door  or 
windows.  The  captain  entered,  and  I  rose,  is 
usual »  from  my  chair. 

"  Mr.  Keene,'*  said  he,  **  I  have  oocadcn 
to  speak  to  the  first  lieutenant  on  important 
private   business;   oblige   me   by  leaving   the 
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esbio  till  that  is  done.  You  loay  as  well  teU 
Mr.  Hippesley  that  I  wish  to  see  him." 

"Yea,  Sir,"^  replied  I,  making  a  bow,  and 
leartng  the  cabin.  I  felt  very  much  alarmed 
kst  Totnmv  should  be  discovered  in  his  hiding- 
pboe^  and  after  the  captain  had  stated  that 
be  had  particular  business  with  the  first  lieu- 
tenant. It  was  my  duty,  knowing  that  Mr. 
Doit  was  ihefe,  to  have  said  so.  I  hardly  knew 
what  to  dO|  or  how  to  act.  After  al)^  it  was  no 
great  crime  as  it  stood.  Tommy  Dott  had 
coaie  into  the  cabin  without  leave^  and  had 
CQQOMled  himself ;  but  if  I  was  to  allow  Tommy 
to  remain  there  and  listen  to  important  and 
particular  business,  evidently  of  a  secret  nature, 
I  should  forfeit  the  good  opinion  and  confidence 
of  tbe  captain :  nevertheless,  I  was  very  un- 
wiiliDg  to  betray  him;  I  was  dreadfully  puzzled, 
aod  when  I  went  to  the  first  lieutenant  he 
perodved  my  confusion. 

'*Wby,  what  is  the  matter  with  you,  Mr. 
Keeoe  ?— you  look  quite  frightened,"  said  he. 
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*•  Well,  Sir,  1  am;*  replied  I;  **and  I  thjnl! 
it  my  duty  to  tell  you  why  I  am  so/* 

1  thvu  iiiftmnrd  him  tfmt  Tommy  Dott  wa» 
under  tht*  mhm  tublc,  and  would,  of  oourset 
hear  the  aecrrt  communicutioiis  of  lh«  cap- 
tain. 

**  You  have  done  very  right,  Mr.  Keene, 
Aiid  I  know  how  uupleatant  it  it  to  you  to 
infofTii  agaimt  your  mcMmate;  but  at  p?09ent 
there  ia  no  hamt  done.'* 

He  then  laughed,  ntid  said,  '*  However,  Mr. 
Dott  shall  never  know  that  you  have  said 
any  thing  alx>ut  it,  and  1  will  frighten  hini  out 
of  the  cabin  for  the  future."^ 

He  then  went  tlown  the  ladder,  and  into  the 
fore-cabin,  I  e^jK"<!tetl  that  he  would  hnve  dis- 
covered Tommy  as  if  by  accident,  but  jiiidi 
was  not  the  case.  The  captain  had  just  gtjne 
into  the  atlter-cabin,  and  Mr.  Ilippesiley  imm^ 
diately  followed  hitn,  and,  shutting  the  door, 
informed  him  of  Mr.  I>ott*fi  position,  and  why 
I  iiud  made  it  known.     The  captain  could  not 
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bdp  bragfaing,  af^  after  all,  it  was  no  great 
olfeoce. 

He  then  gave  the  necessary  information  to 
the  first  Ueatenant,  and  they  both  walked  into 
die  fore-cabm ;  the  first  lieutenant  saying,  **  If 
you  please,  then,  Captain  Delmar,  I  will  send 
a  boat  immediatdy  with  the  letter.^ 

^  Certainly,^    replied    the   captain,    sitting 

down,  and  who  evidently  was  inclined  to  join 

.  m  the  joke  with  Mr.  Hippesley.   *^  Sentry,  send 

die  officer  on  deck  to  man  the  jolly-boat,  and 

tdl  Mr.  Dott  to  come  here  immediately."' 

I  was  on  deck  when  the  sentry  put  his  head 
up  the  ladder  and  gave  the  order,  and  I  imme- 
diately perceived  the  plan  bf  the  first  lieutenant 
mad  die  state  of  alarm  in  which  Tommy  Dott 
mist  have  been  put. 

The  jolly-boat  was  manned,  and  Mr.  Dott 
called  for  in  every  quarter  of  the  ship,  but  he 
did  not  make  his  appearance.  After  a  delay  of 
several  minutes,  the  officer  on  deck  went  domn 
into  the  cabin,  reporting  that  the  jolly-boat  had 
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been  manned  some  time,  but  that  Mr.  Dott 
was  not  to  be  found* 

**  Not  to  be  found!''  replied  the  captain; 
"  why,  he  can't  have  fallen  overboard," 

**  Not  he,  Sir,"  replied  the  first  lieutenant ; 
**  he  has  gone  to  sleep  somewhere :  either  in 
the  tops  or  the  foretopniast  staysail  netting.** 

•*  He  appears  to  be  a  very  troublesome  boy,'* 
replied  the  captain. 

**  Very  useless,  indeed,  Sir,*'  replied  the  first 
lieutenant.  "  Sentry,  have  they  found  Mr. 
Dott?" 

"  No,  Sir  ;  quarter-masters  have  been  every- 
where.    He's  not  in  the  ship.^ 

**  Very  odd  r  observed  the  captain. 

**OhI  he'll  turn  up  soon,  Sir;  but  really, 
Captain  Delmar,  if  you  were  to  give  him  two 
or  three  doEcn  at  the  cabin  gun,  it  would  bring 
him  to  his  senses.*' 

"  That  I  most  certainly  will  do,"  replied 
Captain  Delmar ;  **  and  I  authorize  you  to  do 
it,    Mr-  Hippealey,   as  soon  as   he    makes   his 
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appeanmoe ;  it  will  be  of  some  service  to  him  ; 
but  I  hope  no  accident  has  happened  to  him.*^ 

*^  I  have  no  fear  of  that,  Sir,^  replied  the 
ibst  lieutenant :  ^*  if  the  purser^s  «teward^s  room 
had  been  open  to-day,  I  should  have  sent  to 
lee  if  be  was  not  locked  up  in  another  attempt 
to  steal  raisins,  but  that  has  not  been  the  case. 
Bj  the  bye,  the  spirit-room  was  open  this  mom- 
iiig,  and  he  may  have  been  down  there,  and 
nay  have  had  the  hatches  put  over  him." 

**  WeD,  we  must  send  another  midshipman ; 
call  Mr.  Eeene,"  said  Captain  Delmar. 

The  sentry  called  me,  and  I  made  my  ap- 
pearance. 

^*  Mr.  Eeene,  you*ll  go  on  shore  to  the  dock- 
yard in  the  jolly-boat :  give  that  letter  to  the 
master  attendant,  and  wait  for  an  answer.*^ 

•*  Yes,  Sir,'' replied  I. 

**  Have  you  seen  any  thing  of  Mr.  Dott  ?" 
said  the  first  lieutenant ;  <^  you  are  constantly 
together." 
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*'  I  saw  him  just  before  Captain  Delmar 
came  on  boards  Sir,  but  I  have  not  seen  him 
fflDce.^ 

**  Well,  well,  we  will  settle  accounts  with  tbe 
young  gentleman  as  soon  as  he  turns  up,^ 
rephed  the  cjiptain  :  **  you  may  go^  Mr. 
Keene." 

I  perceived  that  the  captain  and  first  lieu* 
tenant  both  smiled  as  I  left  the  cabin.  It 
appeared  that  soon  after  they  left  it,  and  the 
captain  went  on  shore ;  but  Tommy  was  so 
frightened  that  he  remained  in  his  hiding-plaoe, 
as  he  made  sure  he  would  be  flogged  if  he  made 
his  ^appearance,  and  he  resolved  to  remain 
where  he  was  until  my  return,  that  he  might 
consult  me. 

As  soon  as  I  had  reported  myself,  and  given 
the  answer  to  the  first  lieutenant,  I  hastened  to 
the  cabin,  and  then  poor  Tommy  crawled  fram 
under  the  table ;  the  tears  were  still  wet  on  his 
cheeks. 
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^  I  AsH  be  Aogg^f  Keene,  as  sure  as  I 
stand  here.  Tell  me,  what  can  I  do-— what 
can  I  say?'' 

^Tdl  the  truth;  thafs  the  best  way," 
replied  I. 

'<  Tell  the  captain  that  I  was  hid  under 
the  table !  that  would  never  da'^ 

**  Depend  upon  it,  it's  the  best  plan,"  re- 
pGed  I ;  <^  and  it  is  the  only  advice  I  can 
give  you:  you  may  be  flogged  if  you  tell 
die  truth,  but  you  are  sure  to  be  flogged 
if  you  tell  a  lift  It  will  only  add  to  your 
ollcoce.'' 

^Well,  IVe  been  thinking  about  it;  I*m 
fare  that  Mr.  Hippesley  will  flog  me  if  he 
catches  me  to-day  or  to-morrow,  but  if  I  remain 
hid  for  a  day  or  two  they  will  really  think  that 
I  have  fallen  overboard,  and  then  they  will  say, 
*poor  Tommy  Dott,^  and  perhaps  be  so  glad 
when  I  do  make  my  appearance,  that  they  will 
forgive  me.** 

'*  Yes,^  replied   I,   delighted   at  the  idea ; 
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**  I'm  sure  they  will,  if  you  do  tell  the  truth 
when  you  appear  again  ."^ 

"  Then,  that  is  what  Til  do.  The  first 
lieutenant  said  that  I  might  be  in  the  spirit- 
room.     Where  shall  I  go  to  P'* 

"  Why,**'  said  I,  "  you  must  remain  under 
the  table  till  dark,  and  then  you  may  easily 
slip  down  into  the  coal-hole,  where  it  is  so  dark 
that  they  never  will  see  you,  even  if  they  go 
down  for  coals.  It  is  the  only  place  I  know 
of;  stay  there  all  to-morrow  and  next  day, 
and  come  up  in  the  evening ;  or  the  next  room- 
ing |]»erhaps  will  be  better." 

"  Well,  it's  a  very  good  place,*'  replied 
Tommy;  "  any  thing  better  than  being 
flogged;  but  will  you  bring  me  something  to 
eat  and  drink  ?" 

*'  Depend  upon  me,  Tommy,"  replied  I ;  '*  I'll 
contrive  to  bring  you  something  every  night** 

<*  Well,  then,  I'll  do  that,'*  replied  he. 

•*  Yes ;  and  tell  the  trutb  when  you  come 
out,^  said  I. 
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"  Y€«,  upon  my  honour  I  will  ;^  and  so 
Mying,  Tommy,  hearing  a  noise,  again  dived 
under  the  cabin  table. 

Soon  afterwards  I  went  out  of  the  cabin. 
The  first  lieutenant  beckoned  me  to  him,  and 
asked  me  where  Mr.  Dott  was,  and  I  told  him 
what  had  been  arranged  between  us.  He 
laughed  very  much,  and  said — 

•*  Well,  if  Master  Tommy  punishes  himself 
by  two  days^  confinement  in  the  coal-hole,  and 
tells  the  truth  when  he  comes  out,  I  think  I 
may  promise  he  will  get  off  his  flogging ;  but 
don't  you  say  that  I  have  spoken  to  you  about 
it,  and  let  him  do  as  he  proposes.^ 

When  it  was  dark,  I  supplied  Tommy  with 
provisions,  and  he  gained  the  coal-hole  without 
being  discovered. 

The  next  day  the  speculations  at  his  disap- 
pearance were  general,  and  it  was  now  believed 
that  poor  Tommy  had  fallen  overboard,  and,  as 
the  sharks  are  thick  enough  in  Port  Royal, 
that   he   was   safely   stowed   away   in   one    of 
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their  maws,  I  will  say  that  tlie  whole 
company  were  very  sorry  for  him,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Culpepper,  who  observed 
that  no  good  ever  came  of  a  boy  who  stole 
raisins. 

**  So  you  think,  that  because  a  lad  steaU  a 
fcw  of  your  confounded  plum^,"^  observed  the 
Becond  lieutenant,  "  he  deserves  to  be  eaten  by 
the  sharks.  If  I  were  Tommy  Dott,  I  would 
haunt  you  if  I  could.*' 

**  I^m  not  afraid  of  dead  men,*"  replied  Mr. 
Culpepper ;  **  they  are  quiet  enough.** 

**  Perhaps  so ;  but  recollect,  you  make  them 
chew  tobacco,  and  tlierefore  they  ought  to  rise 
up  in  judgment  against  you,  if  they  do  against 
any  one.^ 

As  this  conversation  passed  on  the  quarter* 
deck,  it  put  an  idea  in  my  head.  That  night  I 
went  to  Tummy,  whom  I  found  terribly  tired 
of  sitting  on  the  coals.  I  brought  him  a  bottle 
of  mixed  grog,  and  some  boiled  beef  and  bb* 
cuit.     I  consoled  him  by  telling  him  that  every 
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one  was  sony  at  his  disappearance,  and  that  I 
WIS  ooDTinoed  that  he  would  not  be  punished 
if  be  told  the  truth. 

Tommy  was  for  leaving  the  coal-hole  imme- 
diately, but  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  the 
eqilain  bad  not  been  on  board  that  day,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  that  the  captain  should 
bclie?e  that  he  bad  fallen  overboard  as  well  as 
the  officers,  or  his  compassion  would  not  be 
niiued.  Tommy  saw  the  propriety  of  this, 
and  consented  to  remain  another  day.  I  then 
told  him  what  Mr.  Culpepper  had  said,  and  I 
added,  "  Now,  Tommy,  if  Mr.  Culpepper 
diould  see  you  by  any  chance,  pretend  to  be 
jDor  ghost.**^ 

•*That  I  will,^  replied  Tommy,  "if  I  get 
mx  doMen  for  it.""    I  then  left  him. 

On  my  return  on  deck,  I  saw  fiob  Cross ;  he 
was  on  shore  during  the  major  portion  of  the 
day,  attending  upon  the  captain,  and  as  I  was 
no  longer  in  the  captain's  gig,  I  saw  but  little 
of  him. 
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•*  Well,  Mr.  Kecnc,""  said  he,  **  I  think  you 
have  quite  recovered  your  colour  by  this  time, 
and  I  hope  to  see  you  in  the  gig  again.'' 

**  I  do  not  think  I  shall  yet  awhile — ^1  have 
not  yet  learnt  navigation  enough  ;  but  the  mas- 
ter says  he  will  be  done  with  me  in  a  fortnight, 
if  I  go  on  as  well  as  I  do  now/' 

*^  Yes ;  I  heard  him  tell  the  captain  that  you 
were  very  quick,  and  would  be  a  good  naviga- 
tor; but  1  can*t  get  over  the  loss  of  poor 
Tommy  Dott;  he  was  a  little  scampish,  that*s 
aartin,  but  still  he  was  a  merry,  kind4iettrted 
boy — ^too  good  for  the  sharks,  at  all  events. 
You  must  feel  his  loss,  Mr.  Keene,  for  you 
were  always  together/^ 

"  No,  1  don  I,  Dob,"  replied  I. 

**  Well,  Vm  sorry  to  hear  you  say  that,  Mr. 
Keene  ;  I  thought  you  had  a  kinder  heart,** 

**  So  I  have,  Bob ;  but  I'll  tell  you  a  secret, 
known  only  to  the  first  lieutenant  and  me  ;  and 
that  iS|  Tommy  *8  in  the  coal-hole,  very  dirty, 
but  quite  safe,'" 
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Bob  Cross  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughing,  which 
lasted  some  time. 

**  Well,  Mr.  Keene,  you  have  really  taken  a 
weight  off  my  mind ;  now  tell  me  all  about  it. 
You  know  Fm  safe."* 

I  then  told  Bob  what  had  happened,  and  of 
Tommy's  intention  to  nutke  his  appearance  on 
the  following  evening  or  next  morning. 

•^Well,"'  said  Bob,  '<  you're  mischief  itself, 
Master  Keene,  and  that^s  a  fact;  however,  it's  all 
ri^t  this  time,  and  you  have  the  captain  and 
first  lieutenant  as  your  conBdants  and  partners 
ID  the  joke.  You  did  perfectly  right,  and  Tm 
sure  the  captain  and  6rst  lieutenant  must  be 
pleued  with  you  ;  but  recollect.  Master  Keene, 
keep  your  distance  as  before,  don't  presume." 

"Never  fear.  Bob,"  replied  I:  "but  now  I 
have  told  you  that,  I  want  you  to  assist  me." 
1  then  repeated  the  conversation  of  Mr.  Cul- 
pepper with  the  second  lieutenant. 

•^Now,"  continued  I,  "you  see.  Cross,  I  can't 
do  any  thing  myself;  Mr.  Culpepper  hates  me, 
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and  would  suspect  rae,  but  if  we  could  only 
frigiueii  hiin :  you  might,  for  he  would  not 
think  you  were  playing  him  a  trick/* 

*'  I  sec,"  replied  Bob ;  "  it  will  be  a  good 
thing  for  Tommy  Dott^  and  a  nice  wind-up  of 
this  affair.  Let  me  alotie*  When  I  come  on 
board  to-morrow  evening  Til  manage  it  if  I 
can,'' 

After  a  little  more  conversation,  we  separated 
for  the  night. 

The  next  morning  the  captain  came  on  board. 
He  remained  on  deck  with  the  first  lieutenant 
for  some  minutes,  during  which «  of  course,  he 
was  made  acquainted  with  Tommy  Dolt's  po- 
sition. When  he  came  down  into  the  cabin,  I 
moied  from  my  seat,  as  respectful  and  seri- 
ous as  before;  and  when  ordered  to  sit  down 
again,  resumed  my  studies  with  great  apparent 
diligence.  He  did  not  say  a  word  to  me  alx^ut 
Tommy  Dott.  And  as  he  was  going  out  nf 
the  cabin,  Mn  Culpepper  was  announced  by 
the  sentry. 
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^  If  you  please.  Captain  Delxnar,"  said  Mr. 
Culpepper  with  his  usual  profound  bow,  <<  what 
are  we  to  do  with  the  effects  of  Mr.  Dott,  who 
has  fidlen  overboard?  Bj  the  regulations  of 
the  service,  they  should  be  sold  before  the  mast. 
And  I  also  wish  to  know  whether  he  is  to  be 
ooDtinued  to  be  victualled,  or  whether  it  is  your 
pleasure  that  he  is  discharged  as  dead.*" 

The  captain  smiled  and  turned  his  face  to- 
wards me,  but  I  continued  with  my  eyes  down 
CO  my  book. 

•*  Perhaps  we  had  better  wait  till  to-morrow, 
Mr.  Culpepper,''  replied  the  captain,  "and 
then  you  may  sell  his  effects,  and  put  D.  D.  to 
his  name,  poor  fellow."  And  having  made  this 
reply,  the  captain  went  out  of  his  cabin ;  Mr. 
Culpepper  followed,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
cspudn  went  on  shore  again. 

Before  dusk,  the  captain's  gig,  as  usual,  re- 
turned on  board,  and  I  was  at  the  gangway  to 
meet  Bob  Cross ;  the  boat  was  hoisted  up,  and 
then  Bob  came  to  me. 
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*'  I  must  first  go  down  and  see  Mr.  Doit, 
that  I  raay  he  able  to  swear  to  the  fact,"**  Bob 
did  so,  and  then  returned  on  deck.  Mr»  Cul* 
pepper  was  abaft  walking  by  hinis4?lf,  when 
Rob  went  up  and  accosted  hiin, 

"If  ynu  please,  Sir,*"  said  Bob,  touching  hi* 
hat,  "did  the  captain  say  any  thing  to  you 
about  coals,  for  I  expect  we  shall  not  stay  here 
much  longer?"" 

"  No,''  replied  Mr.  Culpepper, 

*'  Then  he  must  have  forgot  it>  I  suppose, 
Sir/' 

**  Well,  there's  plenty  of  coals,^  replied  Mr. 
Culpepper. 

"  Well,  Sir,  1  don't  know,  but  I  think  I 
heard  the  cook's  mate  say  as  how  they  were 
getting  rather  low/* 

**  Getting  rather  low  i  then  there  must  have 
been  great  waste,"  exclaimed  Mr.  C^  who  was 
very  careful  of  his  expenses. 

*•  I  don't  know  how  far  it  raay  be  so*  but  I 
think  it  might  be  as  well  to  know  how  matten 
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ttnd ;  and  if  so  be  there's  plenty,  why  I  can 
tell  Captain  Delmar  when  I  go  on  shore  to- 


**ni  see;  111  go  down  myself  to-night," 
refdied  Mr.  Culpepper.  The  midshipmen  are 
allowed  a  stove  to  themselves — very  unusual — 
and  they  are  cooking  all  day.^ 

*^  Talking  about  midshipmen,  Sir,^  replied 
CrotB,  **  you  may  think  it's  very  odd,  but  as  I 
stand  here,  and  you  know,  Mr.  Culpepper,  I 
am't  easily  scared,  I  saw  that  young  Tommy 
Dott,  or  his  ghost,  this  very  evening.**" 

It  was  now  quite  dark,  and  Mr.  Culpepper 
itared  at  the  coxswain  and  then  replied,  <^  Pooh, 


*•  It's  no  nonsense,  I  do  assure  you ;  I  saw 
with  these  eyes  as  sure  as  I  stand  here.''" 

«« Where?''  exclaimed  Mr.  C. 

^  Right  forward.  Sir.  I  only  mention  it  to 
you;  but  don*t  say  a  word  about  it,  for  I 
dioald  only  be  laughed  at :  but  I  do  assure 
JDO  that  I  would  kiss  the  Bible  to  it,  if  it  was 
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required.  1  never  did  before  believe  in  any 
thing  of  that  sort,  that^s  sartain  ;  but  it's  no 
use  talking  about  it,  Sir.  I  think  I  had  better 
get  a  lantern,  and  get  over  this  coal  busings 
at  once." 

'*  Yes,  yes,**  replied  Mr.  Culpepper,  "  but 
you  won't  know  how  much  coals  there  are ;  I 
must  go  myself  and  see.'' 

Bob  Cross  was  soon  ready  with  the  lantern, 
and  went  forward  with  Mr.  Culpepper.  The 
hammocks  had  been  piped  down,  and  they  were 
cjbliged  to  bend  double  under  thera  to  get  along 
the  lower-deck.     I  followed  unperceived* 

The  descent  into  the  coal-hole  was  by  bat- 
tens, and  not  very  easy  for  an  old  man  like 
Mr  C.  But  Cross  went  down  first,  holding 
the  Hght  for  the  purser  to  follow,  which  he 
did  very  slowly,  and  with  great  caution.  As 
soon  as  they  both  stood  on  the  coals  below, 
the  purser  took  the  light  to  make  his  survey. 

"  Why,  there's  plenty  of  coals  for  three 
months.  Coxswain,"  said  he.     "  I  thought  tbefe 
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was ;  you  see  they  are  nearly  up  to  the  beams 
abaft.'' 

"  Look !  Sir, — look  l^  exclaimed  Cross,  start- 
ing back,  '<  what's  that  ?"" 

"  Where !"  exclaimed  Mr.  C.  alarmed. 

**  There !  Sir,— there  he  is ;  I  told  you  so." 

The  purser's  eyes  were  directed  to  where 
Bob  pointed,  and  then  he  beheld  Tommy  Dott 
standing  immovable,  with  his  arms  extended, 
MM  if  denouncing  him,  his  eyes  staring,  and  his 
mouth  wide  open. 

**  Mercy  !  murder  !*'  cried  the  purser,  drop- 
ping the  lantern,  which  went  out  and  left 
them  in  the  dark,  and  he  tumbled  down  on 
the  coals. 

Bob  Cross  stepped  over  him,  and  hastened 
up  to  the  lower  deck,  followed  by  Tommy 
Dott,  who  first,  by  way  of  revenge,  jumped 
aereral  times  upon  the  purser's  face  and  body, 
before  he  climbed  up. 

The  cry  of  the  purser  had  given  the  alann. 
The    master-at-arms    hastened    forward    with 
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his  lantern,  just  as  Tommy  had  made  his  ap- 
pearance above  the  coombings.  Seeing  Tommy 
as  black  as  a  sweep,  he  too  was  frightened; 
the  men  had  put  their  heads  out  of  their  ham- 
mocks, and  some  of  them  had  seen  Tommy, 

Bob  Cross,  as  he  crawled  aft,  cried  out, 
"  Tommy  Dott's  ghost.""  I  had  pretended  to 
lie  terrified  out  of  my  wits,  as  I  ran  aft^  and  all 
was  confusion  on  the  lower-deck.  The  first 
lieutenant  had  come  out  of  the  wardroom,  aiid, 
M^ing  me,  he  inquired  what  was  the  matter 
I  replied,  that  Mr.  Culpepper  had  gone  down 
into  tlic  coal-hole,  and  had  seen  Mr.  Dott's 
ghost.     He  laughed  heartily,  and  went  back. 

Tommy  had  in  the  meantime  made  his 
appearance  in  the  mids'  berth,  at  which  they 
had  all  rushed  from  him  in  dismay,  just  as 
I  entered ;  when  I  caught  him  by  the  hand« 
saying,  "Tommy,  my  boy,  how  are  you?** 
They  then  perceived  that  it  was  Tommy  him- 
self, and  order  was  restored. 

Mr,  Culpepper  was  hoisted  up  out  of  the  coal- 
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hole;  Master  Tommy  having  jumped  upon  his 
fine,  he  looked  a  very  miserable  object,  as  he 
was  well  blackened,  as  well  as  much  bruised 
from  the  soles  of  Tommy's  shoes,  and  his  nose 
had  bled  profusely.  He  was  very  incoherent 
ht  some  time,  but  the  doctor  gave  him  an 
opiate,  and  put  him  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  the  whole  affair  was 
explained  on  the  quarter-deck,  Master  Tommy 
well  reprimanded,  and  desired  to  return  to  his 
duty.  The  captain  was  very  much  amused 
at  the  winding  up  of  this  affair,  as  it  was  a 
cental  story  to  tell  at  the  governor's.  Tommy 
never  had  an  idea  that  I  had  blown  upon  him, 
nor  did  Mr.  Culpepper  imagine  that  their 
meeting  was  premeditated. 

I  had  now  completed  the  usual  course  of 
navigation  under  the  master,  and  had  no  longer 
any  cause  for  remaining  in  the  cabin ;  I  therefore 
Rtumed  to  my  berth;  but  as  I  had  taken  a 
liking  to  navigation,  I  uow  was  employed  daily 
in  working  sights,  and  rating  the  chronometer. 
6  8 
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We  remained  three  weeks  longer  in  Bsrt 
Royal,  and  then  were  ordered  oat  on  a  eraia% 
on  the  South  American  coast;  there  we  ooi^ 
tinued  for  nearly  six  months  without  any  tfaiqg 
occurring  worth  relating,  except  our  ba^^ 
captured  four  good  prises.  We  were  returning 
to  Jamaica,  when  we  fell  in  with  a  scbooiMri 
which  gave  us  the  intelligence  of  the  capture 
of  the  island  of  Cura9oa  by  tour  EngUA 
frigates. 

Aft  we  were  near  to  the  island  and  short 
of  water,  Captain  Delmar  resolved  to  touch  st 
it,  and  remained  two  or  three  days. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  recollect  that  the 
old  Dutch  gentleman  whose  life  I  had  saved 
in  the  pirate  vessel,  had  stated  that  Wm 
name  was  Vanderwelt,  and  that  he  lived  st 
Cur89oa.  The  next  evening  we  entered  the 
harbour,  and  it  was  astonishing  to  every  one 
how  so  strong  a  place  could  have  been  taken 
by  so  small  a  force.  The  commodore,  who  had 
plenty  of  work  on  hand,  requested  or  rather 
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ordered  our  captain  to  remain  with  him  for 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  to  assist  him. 

On  the  third  day  after  our  arrival,  I  obtained 
IttTe  to  go  on  shore,  as  I  wished  to  find  out 
the  dd  Dutch  gentleman.  As  I  was  again 
in  the  captain^s  gig,  I  had  very  often  landed, 
but  bad  not  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
inquiries,  as  I  could  not  leave  my  boat  and 
boat's  crew. 

Thu  afternoon  I  landed  in  the  gig,  and  went 
up  through  the  gate  into  the  town,  but  I 
could  not  6nd  any  one  who  spoke  English. 
At  last,  by  asking  for  the  house  of  Mynheer 
Vanderwelt,  it  was  pointed  out  to  me,  and  I 
went  up  to  the  door ;  it  was  a  very  large  house 
with  a  verandah  all  round  it,  painted  bright 
green  and  white  alternately.  There  were  seve- 
ral slaves  sitting  down  at  the  entrance,  and  I 
asked  for  Mynheer  Vanderwelt ;  they  stared  at 
me,  and  wondered  what  I  wanted,  but  as  I  was 
in  midshipman^s  uniform,  they  were  of  course 
very  dvil,  and  one  of  them  beckoned  me  to 
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follow  him,  which  I  did,  and  was  intFodoced  to 
the  old  gentleman^  who  was  sitting  in  a  cane 
armchair  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  fanned 
by  two  slave  girls,  about  twelve  years  old. 

As  be  had  spoken  to  nie  in  English  on 
board  of  the  pirate,  I  immediately  went  up  to 
himj  and  said,  "  How  do  you  do,  Sir  ?^ 

"  I  am  very  well,  Sir,"  replied  he,  taking  the 
pipe  out  of  his  mouth.  **  What  do  you  want? 
do  you  vxtme  from  the  English  commodore? 
What  is  his  pleasure  ? 

**  No,  Sir,**  replied  I ;  "  I  do  not  come  from 
the  commodore ;  but  I  came  up  to  see  you,*^ 

•*  Oh,  that  is  all,*^  replied  the  old  gentleman, 
putting  his  pipe  in  his  mouth  again,  and  re- 
suming his  smoking.  I  feJt  rather  nettled  at 
his  treatment,  and  then  said — 

**  Don't  you  know  me,  Sir?*' 

**  No,   Sir,"'  replied   he,  "  I    have  not   thi 
honour.     I   have  never  seen   you   in   my   life 
before,  and  I  do  not  know  you,** 

My    blofxl  was   up  at  this  cool  declaration. 
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*'  Then  I  wish  you  a  good  morning,  Sir/' 
replied  I ;  and  turning  on  my  heel,  I  was 
itnitting  out  with  all  the  dignity  of  an 
oftnded  midshipman,  when  I  was  met,  face 
to  fiioe,  by  the  little  girl,  his  daughter.  She 
ilired  at  me  very  much,  and  I  passed  her  in 
lOfereign  contempt;  she  followed  me  timidly, 
aid  looked  into  my  face,  then  panting  for 
bieath,  seized  me  by  the  arm.  I  turned  to  her 
il  being  stopped  in  this  manner,  and  was  about 
to  shake  her  off  with  any  thing  but  politeness ; 
when  she  screamed  out,  and,  in  a  moment  had 
sprung  up,  and  was  hanging  with  both  arms 
round  my  neck. 

*•  Fader,  Fader,"  she  cried  out,  as  I  strug- 
gled to  disengage  myself. 

The  old   gentleman  came  out  at  the  sum- 


^  Stop  him !  Fader ;  don't  let  him  go 
away,"  cried  she  in  Dutch ;  "  it  is  he !  it  is 
her 
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"  Who,  my  child  ?'^  asked  the  old  gentle- 
man, 

"  The  pirate-boy,"  replied  the  little  girl, 
bursting  into  a  paroxysm  of  tears^  on  my 
shoulders, 

**  Mein  Got !  it  cannot  be ;  he  was  black, 
my  child ;  yet,"^  continued  the  old  gentleman* 
looking  at  me,  **  he  is  like  him.  Tell  me,  Sir, 
are  you  our  preserver?'^ 

**  Yes,"  replied  I,  "  I  was ;  but  that  is  of 
little  consequence  now.  Will  you  oblige  me  by 
removing  this  young  lady?'*  continued  1,  for 
I  was  highly  offended. 

*'  Sir,  I  ask  your  pardon,^'  replied  the  old 
gentleman;  'Miut  I  am  not  to  blame.  How 
could  I  recognize  you  in  a  white  person  when 
you  were  so  dark-coloured  at  our  meeting  on 
board  of  that  vessel?  I  am  not  to  blame; 
indeed  I  am  not,  my  dear  young  friend,  I 
would  have  given  10,000  rix  dollars  to  have 
met  you,   that   I    might   prove   my   gratitude 
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for  your  noble  defence  of  us,  and  our  preser- 
vation at  such  a  risk.  Come,  Sir,  you  must 
forgive  the  mistake  of  an  old  man,  who  was 
certainly  not  inclined  to  be  civil  to  an  officer 
who  belonged  to  the  squadron,  who  had  within 
these  few  days  so  humiliated  us  by  their  as- 
Unisbing  bravery  and  success.  Let  my  little 
girl,  whose  life  you  saved,  persuade  you,  if  I 
cuinot.^ 

In  tbe  meantime  the  little  girl  had  dropped 
from  my  shoulder,  and  was  on  the  floor,  em- 
bracing my  knees,  and  still  sobbing.  I  felt 
convinced  that  what  the  old  gentleman  said  was 
true,  and  that  he  had  not  recognized  me.  I 
bad  forgotten  that  I  had  been  stained  dark 
at  tbe  time  that  I  had  met  them  on  board  of  the 
Stella. 

I  therefore  held  out  my  hand  to  the  old 
gentleman,  and  raising  the  little  girl,  we  all 
three  went  in  together  to  where  we  had  found 
the  old  gentleman  on  my  first  introduction  to 
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'*  If  joa  knew  haw  delighted  I  am  to  see 
you,  and  be  able  to  express  my  thanks,"  said 
Mynheer  Vaiiderwelt,  "  and  poor  Minnie  too. 
How  often  have  we  talked  over  that  dreadful 
day,  and  wondered  if  ever  we  should  see  you 
again.  I  assure  yoo,  on  my  honour,  that  now  I 
no  longer  regret  the  capture  of  the  island.*' 

Minnie  stood  by  nie  during  the  time  her 
father  was  sjx'aking,  her  large  blue  eyes  beam- 
ing through  the  tears  with  which  they  brim- 
med ;  and  as  I  turned  to  her,  onr  eyes  met, 
and  she  smiled.  I  drew  her  towards  me.  She 
appeared  as  if  she  only  required  some  encou- 
ragement, for  slie  immediately  kissed  me  several 
times  on  the  cheek  nearest  to  her ;  every  now 
and  then  saying  a  w^ord  or  two  in  Dutch  to  her 
father,  which  I  could  not  understand, 

I  hardly  need  say,  that  after  this,  intimacy 
was  st>on  brought  about.  If  I  thought  that  at 
first  I  had  been  treated  with  ingratitude,  ample 
amends  was  made  afterwards. 

The  old  gentleman  said  d  uring  the  evening. 
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**Good  heaven!  if  my  claughter's  eyes  had  not 
been  sharper  than  mine ;  if  you  had  gone  away, 
tkbking  that  I  did  not  chose  to  recognize  you 
—had  I  found  it  out  afterwards,  it  would  have 
hfokcn  my  heart,  and  poor  Minnie's  too*  Oh ! 
I  am  grateful — very  grateful  to  GcxI  that  it 
waa  not  so.'' 

That  I  passed  a  very  pleasant  evening  the 
reader  may  imagine.  The  household,  who  had 
been  told  who  I  was,  appeared  to  almost  wor- 
ihip  me.  The  old  gentleman  asked  me  a  hun- 
dred questions  as  to  my  parentage,  &c.,  about 
Captain  Dehnar  and  tlie  service,  and  begged  of 
nie  to  remain  with  him  altogether  while  the 
ftipte  was  in  port.  I  told  him  that  wasimpoa- 
oUe,  but  that  I  would  come  as  often  as  I  could 
obtain  leave.  At  nine  oVlock  I  bade  them 
good  night,  and  was  escorted  to  the  boat  by  six 
of  the  slaves  carrying  lanterns. 

Captain  Dehnar,  as  well  as  all  the  other  cap- 
CaoBs  uf  the  frigates,  had  taken  up  his  quarters  on 
shore,  for  the  harbour  was  so  narrow  and  land- 
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lockeclj  that  the  heat  on  board  was  excessive. 
I  found  that  the  next  day  old  Mr.  Vanderwelt 
had  paid  his  respects  to  Captain  Del  mar,  giving 
him  an  account  of  what  had  occurred  on  board 
of  the  pirate  much  more  flattering  to  nie  than 
what  I  had  stated  myself*  The  steward  was 
present  at  the  time,  and  he  had  told  Bob  Croat, 
who  communicated  it  to  me.  Mynheer  Vander- 
welt had  also  begged  as  a  favour  that  I  might 
be  permitted  to  stay  on  shore  with  him  during 
the  time  that  the  frigate  was  in  harbour,  but  to 
this  Captain  Delniar  had  not  consented,  promis- 
ing, however^  that  I  should  have  occanonal 
leave  when  the  service  would  permit  of  it. 

The  reader  may  recollect  that  the  island  of 
Curafjoa  had  l)een  surrendered  to  the  English 
in  1800,  and  restored  to  the  Dutch  in  1802, 
During  that  interv^al  several  English  merchants 
had  settled  there  and  remained  after  the  restora- 
tion, and  now  at  the  second  capture  we  found 
them  still  on  the  island*  From  these  we  received 
the  information  that   Mn  Vanderwelt  was  the 
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richest  man  on  the  island,  and  that  the  Dutch 
government  was  indebted  to  him  in  very  large 
nims ;  that  be  had  long  retired  from  business, 
ilthough  he  had  large  property  in  the  Ha- 
Tannah,  which  he  received  with  his  wife,  who 
had  been  a  Spanish  lady,  and  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  have  gone  back  to  Holland  by  the 
first  man-of-war  which  should  have  arrived. 

We  remained  three  weeks  at  Cura9oa,  during 
which  time  the  first  lieutenant  gave  me  leave  to 
go  on  shore  almost  every  evening  after  the  cap- 
tain had  dismissed  his  gig,  and  to  remain  at  Mr. 
Vanderwelt'*s  till  half-past  eight  the  following 
morning,  when  I  joined  my  boat,  and  attended 
on  the  captain.  By  this  plan  my  duty  was  not 
interfered  with,  and  I  had  many  pleasant  meet- 
ings with  my  new  friends,  and  became,  as  may 
be  imagined,  very  intimate  with  little  Minnie. 

I  may  as  well  describe  her.  She  was  about 
ten  years  old,  tall  for  her  age ;  she  was  very  fair, 
with  deep  blue  eyes,  and  very  dark  hair ;  her 
countenance  was  very  animated  and  expressive. 
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and  she  promiBcnl  to  be  a  very  handaome  woman. 
Her  father  doted  upon  her,  for  he  had  no  other 
child ;  he  had  married  late  in  life,  and  his  wife 
had  died  a  few  days  after  IMimiie  waa  bum* 
She  was  very  affectionate  in  disiioMtion,  and 
very  sweet-tempered  ;  up  to  the  present  she  had 
rccjeived  but  little  education,  and  that  was  one 
principal  reason  for  Mr  Vanclerwelt's  wi&hing 
to  return  to  Holland.  I  soon  became  as  one 
of  the  family,  and  certainly  was  treated  as  suchf     n 

Minnie  was  very  curious  to  know  what  it  ^"^^^^ 
that   I  carried  alwut  my  neck  in  the  seal^skin 
|Kiuch,  but  I  never  could  tell  either  her  or  her 
father    what    it  really   was.      Afr.  Vanderwelt 
rery  often  asked  mc  if  I   liked  being  at  sea,     | 
and  I  invariably  replied  in  tJie  affirmative*  ' 

At  last  the  frigate  was  to  sail^  and  I  had  but 
one  more  evening  to  pass  with  them.     Mr  Van- 
derwelt appearetl  very  gi*ave,  and  little  Minnie      I 
would  every  now  and  then  during  the  evening 
burst  into  tears  at  the  idea  of  our  separation* 

At  last  the  hour  of  parting  arrived — it  was 
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▼ery  punfuL  I  promised  to  write  to  them,  and 
Mr.  Vanderwelt  told  me  that  his  house  was 
ilwajrs  ready  to  receive  me,  and  begged  that  if 
I  wanted  any  thing,  I  would  let  him  know. 

I  cried  myself  when  I  left  the  house — ^the 
first  time  that  I  ever  cried,  I  believe,  on  such 
an  occasion.  The  next  morning  we  were  again 
under  weigh,  to  rejoin  the  admiral  at  Jamaica. 

Bob  Cross  had  told  me  that  he  wished  to 
have  a  little  talk  with  me  in  the  first  watch, 
sod  I  met  him  on  the  gangway,  our  usual  ren- 
deivous. 

^  Master  Keene,  I  have  some  news  for  you, 
which  I  gained  from  the  steward  last  night.  I 
will  say,  that  his  ears  are  always  open;  not 
that  I  think  he  is  generally  what  is  called  an 
eavesdropper,  but  he  likes  you,  and  when  you 
are  concerned,  he  does  care  to  find  out  what  is 
going  on.  Now  you  see.  Sir,  that  Dutch  gen- 
tleman whom  you  saved  from  the  nigger  pirate 
came  to  call  on  Captain  Delraar  yesterday 
morning,  and,  after  some  palaver,  he  told  the 
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Captain  that  he  wished  you  to  remain  with  him 
altogether,  and  leave  his  majesty *&  sennce ;  and 
he  begged  the  captain  to  allow  you  to  be  dis- 
charged, and  then  he  would  be  a  father  to  you, 
as  you  had  no  father.  There  was  a  great  deal 
more  which  the  steward  could  not  make  out, 
but  it  was  aU  to  that  effect.  Well,  the  captain 
said  that  it  was  very  true  that  you  bad  lost 
your  &lher,  but  that  he  considered  you  aa  hu 
own  son,  and  could  not  part  with  you  on  any 
account :  and  lie  stated  that  you  were  so  pro- 
mising an  officer,  that  it  would  be  very  wroti^ 
that  you  should  leave  the  service,  and  that  it 
must  not  be  tliought  of.  The  old  gentleman 
said  a  great  deal,  and  tried  very  hard  to  per- 
suade the  captain,  but  it  was  of  no  use*  The 
captain  said  he  would  never  let  you  go  till  you 
were  a  post-captain  and  commanded  a  fine  fri- 
gate, and  then  you  would  of  course  be  your 
own  master,  and  act  as  you  please/* 

**  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  all  this,  Bob,  I  cifl 
assure  you.'* 
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'Tes,  Sir,  it  is  rerj  good  nrwm:  but, 

ter  Keene,  I  odIj  hope,  knowing  Cspttio  Dd- 
iBar  as  you  do,  that  you  wiQ  act  towafib  Mm  at 
if  )'ou  had  never  heard  it," 

'4  will,  depend  upon  tt,  Ctov.  As  far 
hvixig  the  senioe,  that  I  would  doC  hcie  damt 
<^fn  if  Captain  Delmar  had  agreed  to  tl.  Vm 
^^  Englishman,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  under 
Dutch  protection." 

♦'That's  right,  Sir— that's  right— just  a*  I 
^i&bed  you  to  feel*  How  time  flies  awsj. 
^Vby,  Master  Keene^  you  have  been  afloat 
^'early  three  years/' 

'*  Within  a  month,  Bob." 

^^And  you're  growing  Rich  a  tall  fdlow, 
^  won't  keep  you  much  longer  tn  the  cap- 
Wo's  gig^  I  expect :  I  shall  be  wrry  for  that. 
^  Master  Tommy  Dott  is  in  another  scrape*'' 

'*  How  ? — I  h^rd  nothing  of  it*" 

**  No,  because  it's  only  within  this  half-hour 
*hat  he's  got  in  it." 
me." 
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•*  Why,  Sir,  Mr,  Culpepper  had  fallen 
asleep  on  the  gun-room  table,  under  the  sky- 
lightf  which^  as  you  know,  is  always  open,  and 
his  head  liad  fallen  back^  and  his  mouth  was 
wide  open  :  there  was  no  other  officer  in  the 
gun-room  except  Mr.  Culpepper :  and  Tommy 
Dott,  who  perceived  him,  asked  Timothy  Jen- 
kins, the  maintopman,  to  give  him  a  quid  of 
tobacco ;  well,  Jenkins  takes  it  out  of  his  cheek, 
red-hot,  asi  you  may  suppose,  and  hands  it  to 
Maeter  Tommy,  who  takes  his  perpendiculir 
wwry  accurately,  and  drops  the  quid  into  the 
purser's  ojien  mouth. 

*'  Mr  CuljK^pper  was  almost  choked,  but, 
after  a  terrible  coughing,  the  quid  comes  up 
again;  notwithstanding,  he  turns  as  sick  as  a 
dog,  and  is  obliged  to  run  to  the  basin  in  Ms 
cabin*  Well,  Sir,  as  soon  as  he  cornea  out 
again,  he  goes  up  under  the  hdf  deck,  and 
inquires  of  the  sentry,  who  it  was  that  did  it ; 
and  the  sentrjs  who  is  that  sulky  fellow,  Mar- 
tin, instead  of  knowing  nothing  about  it,  says 
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directly,  it  was  Master  Tommy ;  and  now 
there's  a  fonnal  complaint  made  by  Mr.  Cul- 
pepper on  the  quarter-deck,  and  Master  Tom- 
nj  will  get  it  as  sure  as  a  gun." 

"He  don't  know  how  to  play  a  trick," 
lepBed  I;  '*he  is  always  found  out  and 
paoished:  the  great  point  is,  not  to  be 
dinovered — that's  the  real  pleasure  in  playing 
t  trick." 

•*  Well,  you  certainly  do  manage  well,  Mas- 
ter Keene,  but  I  think  it'^s  almost  time  you 
left  them  off  now,  youVe  getting  an  oldster. 
Why,  you  must  be  seventeen,  Sir  ?'^ 

"  Yes,  Bob,  not  very  far  from  it.'*' 

•*  WeU,  I  suppose  I  must  say  Mister  Keene 
bt  the  future." 

••  You  may  call  me  what  you  like.  Bob  ;  you 
hive  been  a  good  friend  to  me." 

"Well,  Sir,  I  only  hope  that  Captain 
Ddmar  will  make  you  a  post-captain,  as  he 
ttys,  and  that  you'll  get  a  fine  frigate,  and  Til 
be  your  coxswain;  but  that's  a  long  way  to 
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look  tO}  and  we  shan't  have  any  more  councils 
of  war  on  the  gangway  then.^ 

"No;  but  we  raay  in  the  cabin.  Cross," 

*•  A  large  sail  on  tlie  starboard  bow^"^  cried 
the  look-out  man  forward. 

"  A  large  sail  on  the  starboard  bow,"^  reported 
the  mate  of  the  watch. 

My  glass  was  on  the  capntern,  and  I  ran 
for  it,  and  went  forward  to  examine  the  vesadt 
although  Riy  duty  as  signal  midshipman  wm 
ended  at  sunset. 

"What  do  you  make  of  it,  Mr.  Keene?*' 
said  the  officer  of  the  watch. 

"  I  think  she  is  a  man-of-war ;  but  it  is  so 
dark,  that  I  cannot  make  her  out  very  dearly/' 

*'  Is  she  standing  this  way  ?"'' 

"Yes,  Sir,  under  top-soils  and  top-gallant- 
saiis,  I  think," 

The  officer  of  the  watch  went  down  lo 
report  to  the  captain^  who  had  not  yet  turned 
into  his  cot.  Captain  Delmar  had  been  informed 
that    a   Dutch    frigate    was    expected    at    the 
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island,  but  not  until  the  following  month ;  still 
we  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  were 
maj  of  our  frigates  down  in  these  latitudes, 
except  those  Ijring  in  the  harbour  at  Cura^oa. 
The  wind  was  light,  about  a  three  knot  breeze, 
and  there  being  no  moon  till  after  twelve 
o'clock,  it  was  very  difficult  to  make  out  what 
ihe  was.  Some  said  that  she  was  a  two-decked 
^CHel.  The  captain  went  down  to  look  at  his 
prirate  signals  for  the  night,  and  before  he 
eme  up  I  was  all  ready  with  the  lanterns. 

"Two  lights  over  one  in  a  triangle;  be 
quick,  Mr.  Keene."" 
**  Aye,  aye.  Sir,**  replied  I. 
The  lights  were  soon  hoisted  at  the  peak, 
but  as  they  could  not  well  be  seen  by  the  other 
icnel,  as  we  were  standing  towards  her,  we 
voit  about  and  hove  to  across  her  hawse.  For 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  continued  to  stand 
towards  us  without  noticing  the  signals ;  at  last 
tk  captain  said,  *<  They  must  be  all  asleep  on 
board  of  the  vessel.^ 
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<<  No,  Captain  Ddmar,^  replied  I,  keqpmg 
my  tdesoope  on  the  vessel,  ^they  axe  not  all 
asleep,  for  I  saw  lights  on  the  main-deck 
through    the   bow-pcNrts.     I  see   them   agab 

now.** 

<'  So  do  I,"*  said  the  first  lieutenant. 

<'Then  well  beat  to  quarters,  Mr.  EBp- 
pesley,^  rejoined  the  captain. 

llie  men  were  summoned  to  quarters,  the 
hammocks  piped  up  and  stowed  in  a  veiy 
short  time,  the  guns  cast  loose,  and  every  man 
at  his  post  (but  the  ports  not  opened),  waiting 
the  coming  down  of  the  stranger,  now  about  a 
mile  distant,  when  suddenly  she  rounded  to 
the  wind  on  the  same  tack  that  we  were,  and 
set  her  royals  and  flying-jib. 

*^  She  does  not  answer  our  signals,"  observed 
the  captain :  *^  I  suspect  by  that  and  her  pie- 
sent  manoeuvre  she  must  be  an  enemy." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  Sir,"  observed  the 
first  lieutenant ;  '^  an  English  frigate  would  not 
behave  in  that  way.*" 
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*<  Open  the  ports  and  get  up  the  fighting 
lanterns,  then,''  said  the  captain;  for,  up  to 
the  present,  we  bad  been  careful  not  to  shew 
any  lights. 

It  was  now  plain  to  see  that  her  men  were  at 
their  quarters,  and  that  she  was  prepared  for 
action.  When  every  thing  was  ready  on  deck, 
the  royals  and  flying-jib  were  set,  and  we  gave 
chase.  The  strange  vessel  was  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  on  our  weather-beam  ;  in  half  an 
hour  we  had  gained  upon  her  considerably, 
and  our  sailing  was  so  superior  that  we  were 
latitfied,  should  she  prove  an  enemy,  that  in  an 
hour  more  we  should  be  engaged. 

Of  course,  we  might  have  engaged  her  at 
the  distance  we  were  from  her,  but  you 
eamiot  be  too  careful  in  a  night  action,  and 
ought  never  to  engage  without  first  hailing 
the  vessel  to  make  sure  she  is  an  enemy,  as 
circumstances  may  and  have  occurred  by  which 
an  English  vessel  may  not  be  able  to  answer 
the  private  signal,  and,  of  course,  a  vessel  be^ 
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longing  to  a  neutral  power  would  be  in  the 
same  position. 

The  incertitude  which  existed  as  to  whether 
the  strange  vessel  was  an  enemy  or  not  cvealed 
great  excitement.  My  duty,  as  signal  mid- 
shipman^  placed  me  abaft  on  the  quarter-deck, 
and  Bob  Cross,  who  was  really  a  quarter* 
master,  although  doing  duty  as  captaiaV 
coxswain,  was  at  the  wheel. 

At  lasit  we  had  brought  the  chaae  well  mi 
f»ur  weather  quarter,  and  when  we  tacked  wr 
found  that  we  laid  well  up,  she  being  ahinil 
a  {loint  on  our  lee  bow.  Anotlier  half*bour 
hrought  us  within  two  cahke'  length  of  her, 
when  we  kept  away,  so  to  pa£S  her  to  ke> 
ward,  close  enough  to  have  tlirown  a  hiscuit  od 
boards 

The  stranger  still  remaining  on  the  oppoiitr 
tack,  Captain  Delmar  then  hailed  (rom  ttr 
gangway — 

"  Ship,  a^hoy  !** 

There  was  a  death-like  silence  on  board  rf 
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both  Teadfl,  and  his  Toioe  pierced  sonorously 
through  the  night  wind. 

"  Ah!  yawT  was  the  reply. 

^  What  ship  is  that  ?^  continued  Captain 
Defanar. 

During  this  time  every  man  was  at  his  gun ; 
the  captains,  with  the  lanyards  of  the  locks  in 
their  hands,  ready  to  pour  in  a  broadside. 

The  reply  from  the  other  vessel  was — "  Vat 
dnpisdat?" 

^  His  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Calliope," 
replied  Captain  Delmar ;  and  then  he  repeated 
— ^  What  diip  is  that  ?  Let  every  man  lie 
down  at  his  quarters,^  said  Captain  Delmar. 
The  order  was  hardly  obeyed,  when  the  stran- 
ger frigate  poured  in  her  broadside,  and  as  we 
were  then  very  close,  with  great  execution  to 
omr  hull  and  rigging;  but  as  the  men  had  been 
lying  down,  very  few  of  them  were  hurt 

As  soon  as  the  crash  was  over.  Captain 
Delmar  cried  out — **  Up,  men,  and  fire,  as 
I  round  to  under  her  stem.^ 
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Ill  a  few  seconds  we  had  passed  through  the 
volumes  of  smoke,  and  luffed  up  under  her 
stem  ;  we  poured  in  our  whole  broadside* 

**  Let  her  go  off  again — flatten  in  there 
forward.  Ready  about,**  was  the  next  order 
given. 

We  ran  away  from  her  about  three  cables* 
lenfTth,  until  we  had  sufficient  way  to  tack,  and 
then  wc  went  about  and  stootl  towards  her, 
steering  for  her  weather  quarter,  as  if  we 
going  to  engage  her  to  windward* 

"  Over    to    the     larboard    guns,    my 
Hands   by,  after  bracings  and  bowlings,   Mr. 
llipi^ey."" 

*'  Aye,  aye.  Sir,  all  ready." 

As  soon  as  we  were  near  enough,  the  after 
yards  were  shivered,  the  jib  sheet  to  wind- 
ward, and  the  helm  put  up.  The  Calliope 
worked  beautifully  ;  she  paid  slmrp  off,  imd  wc 
•gain  puaed  under  her  stem,  and  gave  another 
raking  broadside ;  very  unexpected  on  the  part 
of  the  Dutchman,  who  presumetl  that  we  were 
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goiDg  to  engage  him  to  windward,  and  had  his 
men  all  ready  at  his  larboard  guns  in  conse* 
quenoe. 

The  Dutch  captain  was  evidently  much 
annoyed :  he  stood  at  the  taffrail,  and,  much  to 
our  amusement,  cried  out,  in  bad  English, 
**  You  coward — not  fight  fair/' 

As  we  shot  ahead  of  her  to  leeward,  she  gave 
us  a  portion  of  her  starboard  broadside ;  but  the 
men  having  been  over  at  the  guns  on  the  other 
side,  were  not  quick  enough,  and  they  did  us 
no  injury ;  whereas,  her  mizen-mast  fell  over 
the  side  a  few  minutes  after  we  passed  her. 

She  then  paid  off,  and  so  did  we,  so  that  she 
might  not  rake  us,  and  broadsides  were  ex- 
dianged  on  equal  terms ;  but  before  we  had  ex- 
changed three  broadsides,  both  ships  running 
with  the  wind  on  the  quarter,  we  found  that 
our  siq)eriority  in  sailing  free  was  so  great, 
that  we  shot  ahead  of  him  out  of  his  fire* 
and  were  enabled  to  luff  ^up  and  rake  hm 
again. 

H  3 
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The  last  raking  broadaicle  brought  down  hh 
main- topmast,  and  then  she  was  all  our  own,  as 
lk>h  Cross  said ;  as  she  could  not  round  to 
with  no  after*saiU  And  we  could,  from  our 
superiority  in  sailing,  take  our  position  as 
we  pleastxl,  wliich  we  did,  amtitiintly  keeping 
ahead  of  iiim,  and  raking  him  broadside  after 
hmadside,  and  receiving  but  one  broadside 
in  return,  until  his  foremast  went  by  the  board, 
isid  ho  had  nothing  but  his  mainmast  Htnnding. 

This  bettered  his  condition  on  the  whole; 
aa,  although  hardly  nmnngeahle  with  so  little 
wind,  he  had  more  power  over  his  vessel  as  fiir 
as  rounding  to  the  wind,  which  he  did,  and  the 
action  eontinue<l ;  but  our  iigliting  imdtT  *nil 
gave  us  great  advantage,  and  although  an 
occftflonal  jiliot  would  come  in,  and  we  had  to 
carry  some  men  into  the  cockpit,  for  one  shot 
we  received,  we  certainly  returned  ten.  The 
action  liad  continuett  aliout  an  hour,  when^  by 
the  continual  cannonading^  the  light  wind  wai 
beaten  down,  and  it  fell  dead  calm.     This  put 
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US  again  upon  a  more  equal  iboting,  as  the 
Calliope  had  not  steerage  way. 

We  were  then  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
apart,  lying  head  and  stem ;  but  both  ships  had 
fallen  off  during  the  calm,  so  that  only  the 
quarter  guns  of  each  could  be  brought  to  bear. 
The  major  portion  of  the  ship's  company  being, 
thonefine,  not  able  to  use  their  guns,  were 
casployed  in  repairing  the  damages  we  had 
veeayed,  which  were  very  considerable,  espe- 
cially in  the  sails  and  rigging. 

I  was  standing  by  Bob  Cross,  who  was 
looking  out  for  cats'  paws,  as  we  call  slight 
breaths  of  wind,  when  he  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
^  Master  Kecne,  I  never  had  an  idea  that  tlie 
captain  could  handle  his  ship  so  well ;  he  really 
knoirs  what  he^s  about  as  well  as  any  man  in 
the  service.'* 

••  I  thought  so,  too,"  replied  I.  "  Whew  ! 
there's  a  nasty  shot,''  cried  I,  as  one  came  in 
tad  upset  half  a  dozen  of  the  marines  who  were 
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hauling  upon  the  mizen  topsaO  abeet  which  had 
I)t*en  just  fipliced, 

"  Yes,  Sir,  that  chap  is  made  of  good  stuff", 
depend  u[KJn  it — all  the  Dutchmen  are:  if  thej^ 
couli]  only  keep  their  hands  out  of  their  breeches 
pockets,  they  would  l>c  runinier  customers  than 
they  are  now — as  it  is,  they  are  not  to  bo  playeti 
with«  and,  defiend  u{K}n  it»  we*re  a  long  way  olf 
having  hira  yet— *we  must  pray  for  wind  to  come 
up»  and  he  must  pray  for  the  calm  to  con* 
tinue/* 

**  Where's  Mr-  Keene  ?*'  cried  the  captain, 
who  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  deck, 

**  Here,  Sir,"  replietl  I,  running  up  and  touch- 
ing my  hut. 

**  Mr.  Keene,  go  down  quietly  and  ascertain 
liow  niany  men  we  have  hurt;  the  doctor  will  be 
able  to  tell  you  pretty  nearly,'* 

"Aye,  aye,  Sir,"  replied  I,  and  I  dived 
down  below ;  just  as  I  did  so,  a  shot  came 
in   and   cut  away  the  lower  rail  of  the  cop- 
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per  stanchions  which  were  round  the  hatch- 
way about  a  foot  above  my  hat:  had  I  not 
got  down  so  quickly,  it  would  have  taken  my 
head  off. 

I  went  down  into  the  gun-room,  for  the 
doctor  preferred  being  there  to  the  cockpit,  as 
dme  was  so  much  more  room  to  operate,  and  I 
gave  him  the  captain's  message. 

He  was  very  busy  taking  off  a  poor  fellow's 
1^.  It  was  a  horrible  sight,  and  turned  me 
ack  and  faint ;  as  soon  as  the  bone  had  been 
lawed  off,  he  said, 

**You  will  find  all  the  wounded  I  have 
dressed  in  the  steerage — those  they  have  brought 
me  down  dead  are  in  the  cockpit.  There  have 
been  five  amputations  already ;  the  master  is 
badly  wounded,  and  Mr.  Williams,  the  mate, 
is  killed  :  those  whom  I  have  not  been  able  to 
attend  to  yet  are  here  in  the  gun-room.  You 
must  ascertain  what  the  captain  wishes  to  know 
yourself,  Mr.  Keene — I  cannot  leave  a  leg  with 
the  arteries  not  taken  up,  to  count  heads.     Mr. 
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Rivers,  the  tenaculum -^eeit  the  tourniquet 
now." 

As  I  felt  what  the  doctor  said  to  be  true, 
I  got  a  lantern  and  connnenccil  niy  examina- 
tions. I  found  fourteen  woundetl  men  waiting 
the  dtictor's  care  in  the  gun-room,  which  wa* 
almost  a  pool  of  blood.  In  the  steerage  thert 
were  nine  who  had  been  dressed »  and  four  in 
their  hammocks  who  had  undergone  amputation 
of  the  arm  or  leg;  T  then  went  down  into  the 
cockpit,  where  I  counted  eleven  of  our  best  men 
lying  dead,  Having  obtained  the  information 
required,  I  was  proceeding  up  the  cockpit 
ladder,  when  I  turneil  towards  the  purser's 
steward's  room,  an<l  saw  Mr*  Culpepper,  thts 
purser,  on  his  knees  before  a  lantern ;  bi 
looked  very  pale— -he  turned  round  and  saw 
n\L\ 

•*  What's  the  matter  ?*"  cried  he. 

**  Nothing,    Sir,    only    the    captain     wis 
to     know    how     many    men    are    killed    and 
wounded." 
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<*  Tell  him  I  do  not  know :  gurely  he  does  not 
want  me  on  deck  ?^ 

**  He  wants  to  know  how  many  men  are  hurt, 
Snr,"  replied  I,  for  I  perceived  that  he  thought 
diat  the  message  was  sent  to  him. 

^  Mercy  on  me !  Stop  a  minute,  Mr.  Keene, 
«i  111  send  up  word  by  you/' 

**!  can't  stop,  Sir,^  replied  I,  going  up  the 
Mder. 

Mr.  Culpepper  would  have  called  me  back, 
but  I  preferred  leaving  him  in  his  error,  as  I 
wUwd  to  see  which  he  most  dreaded,  the  cap- 
ttti*s  displeasure,  or  the  shot  of  the  enemy. 

I  returned  on  deck  and  made  my  report. 
The  captain  looked  very  grave,  but  made  no 
«ply. 

I  found  that  the  two  frigates  were  now  lying 
ten  to  stern,  and  firing  occasional  guns,  which 
nked  fore  and  aft.  Except  the  men  who  worked 
die  guns  abaft,  our  people  were  lying  down 
«t  thdr  quarters,  by  the  order  of  the  captain. 

''  If  we  only  had  but  a  capful  of  wind,"" 
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iiid  the  captaiti  to  the  first  lieutenant ;  *^  but  I 
Bee  no  appearance  of  it."' 

I  touched  my  hat  aiitl  said,  **  The  moon  will 
rise  in  about  ten  minutes,  Sir,  and  she  oflen 
brings  the  wind  up  with  her."" 

**  That's  true,  Mr.  Keene,  but  it's  not  alwap 
the  case,  I  only  hope  she  will ;  if  not,  I  fear 
we  shall  lose  more  of  our  men*"^ 

The  firing  continued,  and  our  main-mast  had 
received  so  many  shot,  that  we  were  obliged  to 
wold  it  for  its  support*  While  so  employed, 
the  moon  rose,  and  the  two  vessels  had  now  a 
go(xl  view  of  each  other,  I  directed  my  glass 
to  the  horizon  under  the  moon,  and  was  de- 
lightixl  to  perceive  a  black  line,  which  promised 
wind ;  I  reported  it  to  the  master,  and  the 
promise  was  kept  good*  for  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  our  sails  flap{>cd,  and  then  gradually 
filled 

**  She  has  steerage  way,  Sir,"  reported  Bob 
Cross. 

**  Thank  Heaven  for  that,**  replied  Captain 
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Delmar.  '*  Jump  up,  men.  Brace  round  the 
jmrdsy  Mr.  Hippesley." 

"  The  enemy's  main  yard  is  cut  in  two  in  the 
iHngs,  Sir,"  reported  I,  after  I  had  had  my 
g^ass  upon  her. 

•*  Then  her  last  hope  is  gone,''  replied  Mr. 
Hippesley.  *<HauI  over  the  starboard  jib- 
dieet  forward — let  her  come  to,  quarter-master. 
Larboard  guns  my  lads.'' 

"Now,  my  men,"  cried  Captain  Delmar, 
^  make  short  work  of  her.'' 

This  injunction  was  obeyed.  We  had  now  a 
good  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  brought  our 
whole  broadside  to  bear  upon  her  stem;  and 
after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more  firing,  I  per- 
oeiTed  that  her  ensign  was  no  longer  on  the 
staff,  where  it  had  been  hoisted  after  the  fall 
of  the  mizen*mast ;  neither  had  she  for  the  last 
fire  minutes  given  us  a  gun  in  return. 

"She  has  struck,  Sir,  I  think,"  said  I  to 
Captain  Delmar ;  "  her  ensign  is  down." 

"Pass  the  word  *  Cease  firing,'  Mr.  Hippes- 
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ley ;  bill  let  the  guns  be  all  reloaded,  in  case  of 
accidents.  Have  we  a  boat  that  can  swim? 
Examine  the  cutters,  Mr,  Keeue-** 

I  found  the  cutter  on  the  larboard  quarter, 
with  her  bottom  out :  she  could  not  swim,  that 
was  clear.  The  starboard  one  was  in  better 
conditioiK 

**The  starboard  cutter  will  float,  Sir;  her 
gunwale  is  all  torn  away,  but  there  are  rollocks 
enough  to  pulL^ 

**  Let  her  be  cleared  away  and  lowered 
down,  Mr.  Hippesley.  Send  for  the  second 
lieutenant.^ 

"  I  believe  lie's  not  on  deck,  Sir,^  replied  the 
first  lieutenant. 

*'  Not  much  hurt,  1  hope?'' 

**A  splinter,  I  was  told.  Sir.** 

**  Where's  Mr  Wcymss,  the  third  lieutenant? 
Mr.  Wcymss,  jump  into  tlie  boat,  and  take  pos- 
session of  the  prize  :  take  as  many  men  as  you 
can ;  and,  Mr,  Keene,  go  with  Mr.  Weynass, 
and  as  soon  as  you  have  gained  the  necessary  in* 
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iDniiatioD,  oome  back  with  the  boat  and  two 
hands.'' 

I  foUowed  tbe  third  lieutenant  into  the  boat, 
ad  we  pulled  on  board  of  our  antagonist  A 
jimiar  officer  received  us  on  the  deck,  and  pre- 
aeoted  bis  sword.  His  left  arm  was  bound  up, 
and  he  was  very  pale  from  loss  of  blood.  He 
ipoke  pretty  good  English  ;  and  we  found  that 
«e  had.  captured  the  Dort,  Dutch  frigate  of 
thirty-eight  guns,  bound  to  Curaqoa,  with  a 
detachment  of  troops  {or  the  garrison,  and  a 
eoDfliderable  quantity  of  ammunition  and  specie 
on  board  for  the  use  of  the  colony. 

We  inquired  whether  the  captain  was  much 
hurt,  as  he  did  not  appear  on  deck. 

^  He  is  dead,  gentlemen,''  replied  the  young 
officer :  **  he  was  my  father.  Our  loss  has  been 
Toy  great.  I  am  only  a  cadet,  yet  I  am  com- 
BMmding  officer." 

A  tear  rolled  down  his  cheek  as  he  said  that 
the  captain  was  his  father,  and  I  felt  for  him. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  staggered  to  a  carronade 
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slide,  and  dropped  down  on  it,  and  very  soon 
was  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 

The  carnage  had  been  dreadful,  and  the  bul- 
warks of  the  vessel  had  been  shattered  to  pieces. 
The  scene  was  almost  as  bad  as  the  Stella's 
decks  before  she  was  blown  up  by  the  negro 
captain.  Several  of  the  guns  were  dismounted, 
and  two  of  them  had  burst.  I  had  only  time 
to  go  round  the  gun  deck,  and  then  I  ordered 
two  hands  into  the  boat,  that  I  might  make 
my  report  to  Captain  Delmar. 

I  asked  the  third  lieutenant  to  allow  me  to 
take  on  board  the  young  officer,  who  still  re- 
mained lifeless  on  the  carrunade  slide,  and,  as  it 
was  proper  for  me  to  bring  back  with  me  the 
commanding  officer,  he  coTisented*  We  lowered 
him  with  a  ro|>c  into  the  boat,  and  then  I  re- 
turned on  board  of  the  Calliope,  and  went  up 
to  the  captain  to  make  my  report,  and  present 
him  with  the  sword  of  the  officer  commanding 
the  prize. 

Just  as  I   was  commencing  my  story,  Mr. 
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Culpepper  came  up  without  his  wig,  and  in  a 
state  of  great  disorder,  with  a  piece  of  dirty 
paper  in  his  hand.  He  trembled  very  much 
from  the  effects  of  his  alarm,  but  made  a  very 
profound  bow,  and  said  to  Captain  Delmar, 

<<  Here  is  the  state  of  killed  and  wounded, 
Captain  Delmar,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ocdlect  them.  I  could  not  possibly  get  them 
ascertained  before,  although  I  have  been  an 
hour  or  two  employed— ever  since  Mr.  Eeene 
came  down." 

The  captain,  who  did  not  like  the  interrup- 
tioD,  replied  very  haughtily,  "  Mr.  Culpepper, 
tt^s  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  send  in  the  report 
of  killed  and  wounded.  You  had  better  go 
down  below,  and  get  your  dress  in  a  little 
better  order.     Now,  Mr.  Keene.'' 

Old  Culpepper  slunk  away  as  I  proceeded  to 
give  the  information,  and  the  captain  now  asked 
the  carpenter  if  the  pinnace  was  sufficiently 
repaired. 

**  In  a  few  minutes,  Sir,^  was  the  reply. 
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"  Mr,  Hippeeley,  you  must,,  then,  send  forty 
hands  on  l>oard  the  prize  to  repair  her  damages,  i 
m  far  as  wc  can.    Mr.  Weyioss  must  remain  on 
board,*' 

In  the  meantime  the  young  officer  had  beeii^ 
taken  down  below  to  the  surgeon,  who  had  now 
some  leisure  to  attend  to  him.  He  was  soon 
restored,  and  the  surgeon  expressed  his  opinion 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  save  his  arm.  I 
went  down  to  see  him,  and  I  gave  him  oiy 
hammock  to  sleep  in  for  the  present,  and  a« 
soon  as  he  was  comfortably  arranged  under  the 
half-deck  I  returned  to  the  quarter-deck,  and 
made  myself  as  useful  as  I  could,  for  we  had 
plenty  to  do  on  board  of  our  own  frigate, 
knotting  and  splicing,  having  only  made  temj 
rary  repairs. 

It  was  now  dawn  of  day,  and  very  aoon  after- 
wards broad  daylight.  The  men  were  ordered 
aft  with  the  buckets,  and  the  decks,  which  we 
smeared  and  black  with  powder  and  the  blood  of 
the  wounded,  were  w^ashed  down.  That  we  were 
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all  very  tired  I  hardly  need  say,  but  it  was  not 
yet  time  for  repose;  the  magazines  had  been 
secured  and  the  fires  lighted. 

Another  boat,  with  the  carpenter  and  assist- 
ant surgeon,  had  been  sent  on  board  the  prize 
to  remedy  any  serious  damage,  and  to  assist 
in  dressing  the  wounded.  I  was  sent  with 
the  boat.  Mr.  Weymss,  the  third  lieutenant, 
had  not  been  idle;  jury-masts  were  in  prepa- 
ration, the  decks  had  been  cleared,  the  dead 
thrown  overboard,  and  the  wounded  taken 
bdow. 

On  mustering  the  remainder  of  the  Dort's 
ship^s  company,  and  calling  over  the  muster- 
roll  ci  the  troops  on  board, we  found  that  she 
had  lost  the  captain,  2  lieutenants  and  10 
officers,  78  seamen  and  61  soldiers,  killed ; 
and  the  first  lieutenant,  18  officers,  and  137 
wounded — 147  killed  and  151  wounded :  total, 
898.  She  had  received  several  shot  between 
wind  and  water,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  water 
in  the  hold;  this  was,  however,  soon  remedied 
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by  the  carpenter  and  his  crew,  and  the  frigate 
pumped  out  by  the  prisoners, 

I  returned  on  board  the  Calliope  with  this 
intelligence  to  the  captain,  and  found  that  the 
surgeon  had  just  sent  in  the  report  of  our  own 
loss,  which  was,  1  officer  and  17  men  killed — 
master,  S  lieutenants,  2  midshipmen,  and  47 
wounded. 

«*  Do  you  Know  who  are  the  midshipmen 
wounded  ?"*  said  the  captain  to  me, 

**  I  heard  that  Mr.  James  was  killed,  Sir, 
but  not  the  named  of  those  who  are  wounded; 
but  I  think  one  of  them  must  be  Mr.  Dott, 
or  we  certainly  should  have  seen  him  about*" 

**  1  should  not  be  surprised,"  replied  the  cap- 
tain. "  Sentry,  ask  who  are  the  young  gentle- 
men wounded.** 

The  sentry  replied,  "  Mr.  Castles  and  Mr. 
Dott.^ 

**  Well,''  replied  the  captain,  **  he'll  be  in  no 
more  mischief  for  some  time;  I  heard  of  his 
trick  to  the  purser.*' 
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As  the  captain  was  saying'  this,  I  perceived 
the  piece  of  paper  which  the  purser  had 
brought  up  as  his  report  of  killed  and  wounded 
IjiDg  on  the  table  with  the  other  reports.  It 
had,  apparently,  not  been  examined  by  the 
oqpCsdn,  but  my  eye  caught  it,  and  I  observed, 
written  in  a  shaking  hand,  ^^  Pieces  of  beef,  10 ; 
ditto  pork,  19;  raisins,  17;  marines,  10.^'  I 
eould  not  help  smiling. 

•*  What  are  you  amused  with,  Mr.  Keene, 
may  I  ask  ?**  said  the  captain,  rather  gravely. 

<<  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,  for  venturing  so 
in  your  presence,''  replied  I ;  "  but  it  is  Mr. 
Culpepper's  report  of  killed  and  wounded  ;^ 
irfiich  I  then  took  up,  and  handed  to  the  cap- 
tain. 

This  proof  of  Mr.  Culpepper's  state  of  mind 
during  the  conflict  was  too  much  for  even 
Captain  Delmar,  who  laughed  outright. 

«  The  old  fool,"  muttered  he. 

**  You  may  go  now,  Mr.  Keene.     If  break- 

VOL.  II.  I 
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fast  is  ready^  tell  Mr.  Hippesley  to  let  the  miaj 
have  it  as  soon  as  possible/' 

"  Aye,  aye,  Sir,*"  replied  I,  and  bowing 
respectfully,  I  quitted  the  cabin ;  for  I  felt 
that  Captain  Delmar  thought  that  he  had  not 
Ijeen  quite  so  reserved  towards  me  as  he  always 
wished  to  be. 

As  soon  as  I  had  given  the  captain's  orders, 
I  went  down  to  find  out  Tommy  Dott.  He 
wafi  in  his  hammock  next  to  mine,  in  wtuch 
I  had  put  the  young  Dutch  officer.  Dott  was 
wide  awake,  and,  apparently,  very  feverish, 
"  Where  are  you  hurt.  Tommy  ?*^ 
"  I*m  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  he,  "  Get 
me  some  water,  Keene," 

I  got  a  pannikin  of  water,  and  he  drank  it» 

'*  Don't  you  know  where  you  are  hurt  ?** 

*'  I   believe  it's  my  side — somewhere  about 

the  body,  I  know ;  but  Fm  so  stiff  all  over 

that   I   can't  tell  exactly  where.      Something 

hit  me,  and  I  fell  right  4own  the  hatchway; 
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that's  all  I  know  about  it,  until  I  found  myself 
in  mj  hammock." 

"  Well,  at  all  events,  you  wotft  be  punished 
now  for  dropping  the  quid  into  Mr.  Culpep- 
per^s  mouth." 

"  No,**  replied  Tommy,  with  a  smile,  in 
qnte  of  his  pain ;  **  but  I  would  have  played 
him  a  better  trick  than  that  if  I  had  had  any 
idea  that  we  should  have  been  so  soon  in  action. 
I  wiflh  I  could  turn  round,  Eeene — I  think  I 
thould  be  easier.*^ 

I  turned  poor  Tommy  in  his  hammock,  and 
then  left  him.  I  looked  at  the  son  of  the 
Dutch  captab — ^he  was  slumbering;  he  was 
t  very  slight  youth,  with  very  beautiful,  but 
Tery  feminine  features.  I  felt  a  kindness 
towards  him,  poor  fellow ;  for  he  had  lost  his 
fiitlier,  and  he  was  about  to  pass  his  best  years 
in  prison.  But  the  boatswain's  mates  piped 
to  breakfast,  and  I  hastened  down  into  the 
berth  to  get  my  share  of  the  cocoa. 

As  soon  as  the  men  had  finished  their  break- 
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fast,  the  hands  were  again  turned  up,  the  lower 
deck  cleared  and  washed,  new  saiU  bent,  and 
the  guns  properly  secured;  screens  were  put 
up  round  the  hair-deck  where  the  wounded 
were  in  their  beds.  The  dead  were  brought  up 
and  sewed  up  in  their  hammocks,  laid  out  on 
gratings^  and  covered  with  the  ensign  and  union 
jack,  preparatory  to  their  being  committed  to 
the  deep.  Another  party  was  sent  to  assist 
on  board  of  the  prize,  and  the  prisoners  were 
brought  on  board»  and  put  down  in  the  fore- 
hold,  which  had  been  cleared  for  their'  recep- 
tion* 

By  noon  every  thing  was  so  far  ready  that 
we  were  enabled  to  take  the  prize  in  tow,  and 
make  sail  on  the  CalHope,  after  which,  the  men, 
who  were  exhausted,  went  to  dinner,  and  were 
permitted  to  sleep  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day  until  the  evening,  when  the  ship^s  company 
was  ordered  up,  and  the  dead  were  committed 
to  the  deep  blue  sea  with  the  usual  ceremonies. 
The  breeze  was  steady,  but  the  water  was 
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mootb  during  the  night,  and  glad  I  was  to 
throw  mjrsdf  on  one  of  the  lockers  in  the  mid- 
dbipoMn's  berth,  after  so  many  hours  of  excite- 
ment. I  slept  till  four  in  the  morning,  and  find- 
ing the  planks  not  quite  so  soft  as  they  might 
be,  I  then  turned  into  the  hammock  of  the  mid- 
ihipnum  of  the  morning  watch,  and  remained 
till  six  bells,  when  Bob  Cross  came  down 
and  told  me  that  the  captain  would  soon  be 
oo  deck. 

^Well,  Cross,^  said  I,  as  I  came  on  deck 
and  went  aft  to  look  at  the  prize  in  tow,  <^  this 
is  a  nice  business,  and  our  captain  will  gain 
a  great  deal  of  credit."*^ 

**  And  he  deserves  it.  Master  Keene,"  replied 
Cross:  <<as  I  said  before,  I  never  had  an  idea 
thai  he  could  handle  his  ship  so  well — ^no,  nor 
none  of  the  ship^s  company.  We  all  thought 
Mr.  Hippesley  the  best  officer  of  the  two,  but 
we  have  found  out  our  mistake.  The  fact  is, 
Mr.  Keene,  Captain  Delmar  wraps  himself  up 
in  his  dignity  like  a  cloak,  and  there's  no  making 
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him  out,  till  circumstances  oblige  him  to  take 
it  off." 

"That's  very  true,  Bob,'*  replied  I :  "it  is 
only  this  very  morning  that  he  laughed  him- 
self, and  I  laughed  also,  and  he  pulled  up 
immediately  afterwards,  twice  as  stiff  to  me  as 
before." 

I  then  told  Bob  of  Mr.  Culpepper^s  report, 
which  amused  him  very  much. 

^^I  am  sure  that  he  is  pleased  with  you, 
Mr.  Keene,  and  I  must  say  that  you  were  very 
useful  and  very  active." 

"  Do  you  know  that  the  carpenter  says  that 
we  have  received  injuries  that  cannot  be  well 
repaired  without  the  ship  going  into  dock,  and 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  we  were  to  be  sent 
home,  if  the  survey  confirms  his  report.  I  hope 
we  shall;  I  am  tired  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  I  should  like  to  see  my  mother ;  we  have 
a  nice  breeze  now,  and  we  are  two  points  finee. 
If  it  lasts,  we  shall  be  at  Jamaica  in  a  fortnight 
or  less."** 
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The  captain  coming  on  deck  put  an  end 
to  our  conversation. 

Before  night  the  prize  had  got  up  jury- 
masts,  and  sail  set  upon  them,  and  we  went 
through  the  water  more  rapidly.  In  ten  days 
we  arrived  at  Port  Royal  with  our  prize.  The 
cqptain  went  on  shore,  and,  what  was  still 
more  agreeable,  we  got  rid  of  all  our  prisoners 
and  wounded  men.  A  survey,  in  consequence 
of  the  carpenter's  report,  was  held  upon  the 
Gallic^,  and  the  result  was,  she  was  ordered 
home  to  be  repaired.  The  Dort  was  com- 
odanoned  by  the  admiral,  and  Mr.  Hippesley 
received  an  acting  order  to  the  sloop  of  war, 
wlikb  had  become  vacant  by  the  commander 
ct  her  being  promoted  into  the  Dort,  which  was 
sow  christened  the  Curaqoa. 

Id  ten  days  after  our  arrival  we  were  ready, 
and  made  sail  for  Old  England.  Tommy 
Dott  and  the  second  lieutenant  remained  on 
board,  and  were  both  convalescent  before  we 
entered  the  Channel.    Tommy  Dott*8  wound, 
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by  the  bye»  was  a  splinter  in  the  back»  added 
to  severe  bruises  from  tumbling  down  the 
hatchway. 

Captain  Delmar  had  shewn  great  kindness 
to  the  son  of  the  Dutch  captain,  and  he  did  not 
send  him  on  shore  with  the  rest  of  the  prisoners, 
but  permitted  him  to  remain,  and  come  home 
in  the  Calliope.  He  recovered  slowly,  but  was 
soon  out  of  danger,  and  was  walking  about 
with  his  arm  in  a  sling  long  before  we  arrived 
in  England.  It  appeared  to  me  that,  during 
the  passage  home,  old  Culpepper  was  not  so 
much  in  the  good  graces  of  Captain  Delnmr 
as  he  used  to  be ;  he  was,  however,  more  obse- 
ijuious  than  ever.  We  had  a  fine  run  home^ 
and  in  seven  weeks  from  our  leaving  Port  Royal 
we  dropped  our  anchor  at  Spithead. 

I  may  have  been  wrong,  but  it  certainly  did 
appear  to  me  that,  as  we  neared  the  coast  cf 
England,  the  behaviour  of  Captain  Delmar  was 
more  reserved  to  me  (I  may  say  it  was  harsher) 
than  ever  it  had  been  before*     Hurt  at  treat- 
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ment  which  I  felt  I  did  not  deserve,  I  tried  to 
iotlyxe  the  cause  as  I  walked  up  and  down 
the  deck,  and  at  last  I  decided  that  his  pride 
«18  again  alarmed.  On  the  one  hand  he  was 
retaining  to  his  own  country  to  meet  with  his 
tftttocratical  connections,  and  on  the  other  he 
vas  reminded^of  my  mother,  and  his  mesalliance 
with  ber^— if  such  a  term  can  be  used  to  a 
woman  who  had  sacrificed  herself  to  one  above 
her  in  rank.  At  all  events,  I  was  the  result  of 
that  connection,  and  I  presumed  that  he  was 
ashamed  of  it,  and  consequently  kept  me  at 
a  distance,  and  checked  his  feelings  towards 
0e.  Perhaps  he  thought  that  my  mother 
might  be  induced  to  disclose  to  me  that  which  I 
had  under  his  own  hand-writing,  and  wore  next 
my  heart;  or  he  might  consider  I  was  no 
longer  a  boy,  but  a  tall  young  man,  and  one 
who  might  be  induced  to  claim  his  protection. 
Such  were  my  reflections,  and  my  resolutions 
wane  taken  accordingly — I  wanted  no  Bob  Cross 
to  counsel  me  now. 
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When  the  captain  left  the  ship,  I  made  no 
request,  as  did  the  other  midshipmen,  for  leave 
to  see  my  friends — not  even  wlien  he  returned 
on  board,  which  he  did  several  times  after  the 
ship  had  gone  into  harbour,  and  was  stripping 
preparatory  to  being  docked.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, gave  me  great  satisfaction,  which  was, 
that  when  the  despatch  which  we  brooght  home 
was  publislied,  I  found  my  name  honourably 
mentioned  in  conjunction  with  other  officers,  and 
but  three  midshipmen  were  named. 

When  the  Calliope  went  into  dock,  the  report 
of  the  dock-yard  was  very  unfavourable.  She 
required  a  thorough  repair,  which  would  take 
some  months.  She  was,  therefore,  ordered  to 
be  paid  off.  In  the  meantime  the  captain  had 
gone  to  London.  During  his  sojourn  at  Ports- 
mouth, I  had  never  spoken  to  him,  except  on 
duty,  and  he  had  left  me  without  a  word  of 
explanation  as  to  his  intentions  towards  me. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  order  came  down  for 
paying  off  the  ship,  I  received  a  letter  from  him, 
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Tery  cold  and  stiff,  stating  that  I  might,  if  I 
pleaaed)  join  any  other  ship,  and  he  would 
reocmuDend  me  to  the  captain;  or  I  might 
remain  on  the  books  of  the  guard  ship,  and 
wait  until  he  commissioned  another  vessel,  when 
he  would  be  happy  to  take  me  with  him. 

My  reply  was  immediate.  I  thanked  him 
tar  his  kindness,  and  hoped  I  might  remain  on 
boaid  the  guard  ship  until  he  took  the  com- 
mand  of  another  vessel,  as  I  did  not  wish 
to  sail  with  any  other  captain.  I  had  been 
faffou^t  forward  by  him  in  the  service,  and 
preferred  waiting  for  months  rather  than  lose 
his  kind  protection. 

The  only  reply  to  my  letter  was  an  order 
from  the  Admiralty  for  me  to  be  discharged 
into  the  guard  ship  when  the  Calliope  was 
paid  off. 

I  hardly  need  say  that  I  had  written  and 
icoeived  letters  from  my  mother,  who  was 
delighted  at  my  name  being  mentioned  in  the 
despatches;  but  I  will  defer  family  news  till 
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the  proper  oppcvtunity,  as  I  must  firrt  tdl  all 
that  occurred  in  the  Callkype  beftm  riie  wai 
paid  off. 

The  raider  will  recollect  that  the  Km  of  die 
Dutch  captain,  whose  name  was  Vangilt,  had 
been  permitted  to  come  home  in  the  ship 
instead  of  being  sent  to  prison.  He  and  I 
were  very  intimate,  and  when  I  disooveied  that 
he  was  the  cousin  of  Minnie  Vand^welt,  I 
became  more  partial  to  him.  He  was  rwf 
melancholy  during  the  passage  home;  how, 
indeed,  could  he  be  otherwise,  with  the  prospect 
of  being  a  prisoner  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war  ?  and  he  often  expressed  his  feelings  on  the 
subject. 

*^  Could  you  not  escape  ?*'  said  I,  one 
evening. 

"  I  fear  not,"  replied  he.  "  If  once  out  rf 
prison,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  I  could  get 
a  conveyance  over  the  Channel  by  means  of  Ae 
smugglers;  indeed,  I  have  connections  in 
England  who  would  assist  me." 
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When  Captain  Delmar  went  away  to  town 
he  had  quite  forgotten  the  poor  fellow,  and 
Mr.  Weymss,  who  was  the  commanding  officer, 
did  not  make  any  special  report  of  him,  as  he 
thought  he  might  defer  it  till  the  last  moment, 
at  every  day  out  of  prison  would  he  so  much 
gained  by  young  Vangilt,  who  was  a  general 
fmrourite. 

In  this  instance,  my  regard  for  the  young 
man  made  me  quite  forget  my  duty  as  an 
oiBoer  and  the  Articles  of  War.  I  knew  that 
I  was  about  to  do  wrong;  but  I  considered,  that 
with  so  many  thousand  prisoners  which  we  had 
in  England,  one  more  or  less  could  be  of  no 
consequence,  and  I  set  to  work  to  see  if  I 
could  not  effect  his  escape. 

After  much  cogitation,  I  found  I  could  do 
nothing  without  Bob  Cross,  and  I  consulted 
with  him.  Bob  shook  his  head,  and  said  it  was, 
he  believed,  hanging  matter ;  but,  after  all,  it 
was  a  pity  that  such  a  nice  lad  should  be  peep- 
ing between  iron  bars ;  "  besides,'"  continued  he, 
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**  be  lost  his  father  in  the  action,  and  he  ought 
not  to  lose  his  liberty  also.  Well,  Mr*  Keene, 
shew  me  how  I  can  help  you,'^ 

"  Why,  Bob,  there'^s  a  very  pretty  little  girl, 
who  very  often  comes  alongside  with  the  old 
woman,  and  you  go  down  into  the  boat  and 
talk  with  her.'' 

**  Yes,  Sir,**  replied  Bob ;  «  that's  the  little 
girl  I  told  you  of,  that  used  to  repeat  her  fables 
on  my  knee.  The  fact  is,  I  hope  to  splice  her 
iome  of  these  days.  It's  her  mother  who  is  with 
her,  and  she  will  not  let  her  come  on  board 
to  mix  with  the  other  women,  because  she  is 
good  and  modest ;  too  good  for  me,  Vm  afraid, 
in  one  sense  of  the  word." 

"  How  do  you  mean,  Bob  ?" 

"Why,  Sir,  when  I  first  knew  her,  she  anJ^ 
her  mother  were  living  upon  what  tliey  could 
cam,  for  the  father  was  killed  in  action  many 
years  ago,  and  I  used  to  help  them  as  far  as  I 
could;  but  now  I  find  that,  although  they  are 
not  changed,   things  &re»  most  confoundedly- 
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Her  unde  lost  his  wife ;  he  is  considered  a  rich 
man,  and,  being  stone-blind,  and  having  no  one 
to  take  care  of  him  after  his  wife's  death,  he 
tent  for  this  girl  and  her  mother  to  keep  his 
bouse,  and  he  is  very  fond  of  the  girl,  and 
declares  that  he  will  leave  her  all  his  money, 
and  that  she  shall  marry  well.  Now,  Sir,  if 
die  was  to  marry  me,  a  petty  officer  only,  it 
would  not  be  considered  that  she  married  well : 
aoyou  see.  Sir,  there's  a  hitch." 

••  Who  and  what  was  he  ?"' 

*'  He  was  a  smuggler.  Sir,  and  a  very  success- 
ful one ;  he  has  six  or  seven  houses,  all  his  own 
property,  besides  the  one  he  lives  in  himself 
He  lives  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out  of  Gos- 
pcMt.  I  know  all  about  him,  although  I  have 
never  seen  him.  Soon  after  he  left  off  smug- 
gling, he  lost  his  eyesight,  and,  somehow  or 
another,  he  considered  it  was  a  judgment  upon 
him — at  least,  his  wife,  who  had  joined  the 
Ranters,  persuaded  him  so— and  so  he  took  a 
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rdigiotis  tuni,  and  now  he  does  nothing  hoi 
pray»  and  call  hiniself  a  poor  blind  ainnar.^ 

^'Well,  Bob,  but  I  do  not  see  why  yo« 
should  gire  up  the  girl.^ 

*^  No,  Sir,  nor  will  she  or  her  mother  give  me 
up.  I  could  marry  her  to-morrow  without  Ut 
consent,  but  I  do  not  like  to  do  her  that  in- 
jury-" 

^^  He  is  8tone*blind,  you  say  ?^ 

«  Yes,  Sir.'' 

*'*  Well  talk  your  affair  over  another  time. 
What  I  want  at  present  is,  to  help  this  poor 
young  Vangilt  to  escape.  He  says,  that  if  once 
clear,  the  smugglers  would  put  him  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water.  Now,  it  appears  to  me  that 
it  would  be  very  easy  for  him  to  get  out  of  the 
ship  unperceived,  if  he  were  dressed  in  woman's 
clothes,  so  many  women  are  going  and  coming 
all  day  long." 

"  Very  true,  Sir,  especially  on  pay  day,  when 
nobody  keeps  any  look-out  at  all.     I  see  now, 
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jou  want  some  of  Mary^s  clothes  for  him  ;  they 
loald  fit  vety  weU." 

^Exactly;  and  I  think  that,  as  her  uncle 
hid  been  a  smug^r,  we  might  go  and  consult 
luD  as  to  his  escape  over  the  water.  Vangilt 
viQ  pay  J^IOO  with  pleasure — he  told  me  so. 
That  will  be  an  introduction  for  you  as  well  as 
for  me  to  the  old  fellow.^ 

^  I  think  we  had  better  let  the  old  fellow 
suppose  ifs  a  woman — don't  you,  Sir  ?  But, 
what  shall  we  call  ourselves  ?^ 

"Why,  I  will  be  a  sort  of  agent  for  ships, 
and  you  shall  be  a  captain." 

"  A  captain !  Mr.  Keene.'' 

^  Yes ;  a  captain,  who  has  had  a  ship,  and 
expects  another.  Why,  you  were  a  captain  of 
the  fore-top  before  you  were  rated  coxswain.*" 

"Well,  Sir,  I  must  consult  Mary  and  her 
mother,  and  then  111  let  you  know :  they  will 
come  this  afternoon.  Perhaps  in  helping  Mr. 
Vangilt,  I  may  help  myself." 

That  night  Bob  Cross  told  me  that  Mary 
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and  her  mother  were  quite  willing  to  assist,  and 
that  they  thought  it  would  be  a  very  good 
introduction  to  old  Waghorn :  that  we  must 
expect  some  religious  scruples  at  6rst,  but 
we  must  persevere,  and  they  had  no  doubt  that 
the  old  man  would  contrive  to  get  the  young 
man  over  to  Cherbourg,  or  some  other  place 
on  the  other  side ;  that  we  had  better  call  on 
him  in  the  evening,  and  they  would  be  out 
of  the  way. 

As  soon  as  the  work  was  over  for  the  day, 
Bob  Cross  and  I  obtained  leave,  and  set  off 
for  Mr.  Wagborn's  house.  We  were  met  by 
Mary  and  her  mother,  who  pointed  it  out  to  us, 
and  then  continued  their  walk.  We  went  to 
the  door»  and  found  the  old  man  smoking  his 
pipe. 

**  Who's  there?"  cried  he,  as  we  lifted  the 
latch  of  the  gate* 

"  Friends,  Sir,'*  replied  Cross ;  **  two  persons 
who  come  to  talk  on  business,"^ 

"Business  !  IVe  no  business — I've  done  witli 
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business  long  ago :  I  think  of  nothing  but  my 
perishing  soul — poor  blind  worm  that  I  am." 

He  was  a  veiy  fine-looking  old  man,  although 
wwther-beaten,  and  his  silver  locks  hung 
down  on  his  collar;  his  beard  was  not  shaved, 
but  clipped  with  scissors:  his  want  of  sight 
gave  him  a  mournful  look. 

'<  Nevertheless,  Sir,  I  must  introduce  myself 
and  my  friend,  the  captain,^  replied  I,  ^*for 
we  want  your  assistance.^ 

**  My  assistance  !  poor  blind  beetle — how  can 
I  assist  you?'* 

"  The  fact  is.  Sir,  that  a  young  woman  is 
very  anxious  to  return  to  her  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  and  knowing  that  you 
have  acquaintance  with  those  who  run  to  and 
fro,  we  thought  you  might  help  the  poor  young 
woman  to  a  passage.*" 

"  Thaf s  to  say,  youVe  heard  that  I  was  a 
ODUggler.  People  do  say  so ;  but,  gentlemen, 
I  now  p^  customs  and  excise — my  tea  has  paid 
duty,  and  so  has  my  tobacco ;  so  does  every 
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thing— the  king  has  his  own.  The  Bible  says, 
*  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are 
Caesar* s.'  Gentlemen,  I  stand  by  the  Bible,  I 
am  a  poor,  sinful  old  wretch — God  forgive 
me."* 

**We  ask  nothing  against  the  Bible,  Mr. 
Waghom  ;  it^s  our  duty  to  assist  those  who  are 
in  distress ;  it's  only  a  poor  young  woman.'' 

*'  A  poor  young  woman.  If  she's  poor, 
people  don^t  do  such  work  for  nothing ;  besides, 
it's  wrong,  gentlemen — Fve  given  up  all  that, 
— IVe  a  precious  soul  to  look  after,  and  I 
can't  divert  my  attention  from  it.  I  wish  you 
good-by,  gentlemen/' 

At  this  moment  Mary  and  her  mother 
returned,  and  we  rose  up, 

"  Mrs,  James,  is  that  you  and  Mary  ?  Here's 
a  captain  and  his  friend  come  to  me ;  but  it's  a 
fooVs  errand,  and  so  I've  told  them.** 

I  then  stated  to  Mrs.  James  what  we  bad 
come  for,  and  begged  that  she  would*  persuade 
Mr,  Waghorn. 
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"  Wdl,  Mr.  Waghorn,  why  won't  you  ?— dfs 
a  good  action,  and  will  have  its  reward  in 
heaven.*^ 

*^Ye8;  but  she's  a  poor  young  woman,  and 
can't  pay  her  passage,  so  it's  no  use.*' 

*^  On  the  contrary,"  replied  I,  <<  the  captain 
here  will  become  security,  that  £100  shall  be 
paid  down  as  soon  as  she  arrives  in  any  part  of 
Fnmce  or  Holland." 

«  Will  he  ?  But  who's  the  captain  ?" 

^  I  haven't  a  ship  just  now,  but  I  expect  one 
•OQti,^  replied  Bob,  <<  and  the  money  shall  be 
paid  at  once,  if  you  will  only  receive  the 
jDung  woman  until  she  can  be  sent  off.'' 

^  Well,  let  me  see  —  there^s  James  Mar- 
tin; no,  he  won't  do.  There's  Will  Simp- 
SGO ;  yes,  that's  the  man.  Well,  it's  a  good 
act;  and,  Captain,  when  will  you  bring  the 
money?" 

Now  the  ship  was  to  be  paid  off  on  Wednes- 
day, and  ^8  we  had  each  three  years'  pay  due, 
there  was  no  difficulty  about  that ;  so  I  replied. 
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**0n  Wednesday,  the  capt^un  will  give  ibe 
money  to  this  lady,  or  whoever  comes  with  us  to 
receive  the  young  woman ;  will  you  not.  Captain 
Cross  ?*^ 

"  Oh !  certainly ;  the  money  is  ready  at  an 
hour's  notice/*  replied  Bob.  **  I'm  sure  that 
she*  11  pay  me  back,  if  she  can  ;  and  if  she  can't, 
it*8  of  no  consequence.'* 

"Well,  well,  it*8  a  bargain,^'  replied  the  dd 
man,  **  I'm  a  poor  blind  beetle,  a  sinful  old 
soul ;  IVe  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  my  peace 
with  Heaven.  It's  charity — *  Charity  coveretha 
multitude  of  sins,'  saith  St.  Paul.  Kecollect 
-CI  00 — that's  the  bargain.  111  send  Mrs.  James 
to  you  ;  you  must  not  call  again  till  she's  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water.'^ 

"  Many  thanks.  Sir/  replied  Bob.  "  I  won't 
call  tiU  I  hear  she  is  safe,  and  then  I'll  bring 
you  some  tobacco  to  smoke,  such  as  you  don't 
often  pick  up  now-a-4ays.^ 

**  Happy  to  see  you,  Captain  Cross,  and  your 
friend  there,"  replied  the  old  man* 
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We  then  took  our  leave.  Mrs.  James,  after 
we  weie  gone,  praised  the  appearance  of  Captain 
CnMS,  as  such  a  nice-looking  man,  and  old 
Wagbora  evidently  thought  well  of  him  by  the 
answer  he  made.  Mary,  hoi^ever,  pretended  to 
piefer  me. 

As  soon  as  I  returned  on  board,  I  told  young 
Vangilt  what  I  had  been  about.  He  wrung  my 
band,  and  the  tears  started  in  his  eyes.  ^<  You, 
at  an  officer,  are  indeed  risking  much  for  me.  As 
Id  the  money,  you  know  me,  I  trust,  too  well  not 
to  be  sure  of  receiving  it  as  soon  as  I  can  send 
it ;  but  I  never  can  repay  your  kindness." 

^  Perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  help  me  one  of 
these  days,"  I  replied.  <<Who  knows?  It's 
fortune  of  war,  my  good  fellow ;  but  it's  as  well 
not  to  be  seen  too  much  together."  So  saying, 
I  left  him. 

The  next  day,  Mrs.  James  came  off  with  the 
necessary  garments  and  bonnet  for  his  escape, 
and  they  were  given  me  by  Bob  Cross.     The 
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day  after  was  pay  day ;  and  the  ship  was  in 
such  a  state  of  confusion,  and  there  were  so 
many  people  on  board,  that  there  was  no  dif- 
ficulty whatever.  Vangilt  changed  his  clothes 
in  the  midshipmen's  berth,  which  was  empty, 
and  Bob  Cross  handed  him  down  the  side  into 
the  boat*  where  Mrs,  James  waited  to  receive 
him.  Bob  and  I  had  both  been  paid,  and  we 
gave  her  the  £\00  for  old  Wagbom,  The 
boat  shoved  off;  Vangilt  arrived  safe  at  Wag- 
hom^s  house,  where  he  was  kept  concealed  for 
eight  days,  when,  for  the  sum  of  i?^,  he  was 
safely  landed  on  the  French  coast*  old  Wag- 
horn  having  pocketed  £80  by  the  transaction, 
whicli,  considering  he  acted  out  of  pure  charity, 
was  a  pretty  good  reward. 

Having  thus  successfully  managed,  by  being 
guilty  of  high  treason,  in  aiding  and  abetting 
the  enemy,  I  bade  farewell  to  Bob  Cross,  leav- 
ing him  to  follow  up  his  amour,  while  I  went  to 
Chatham  to  pay  my  respects  to  my  mother.    I 
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SfiS  made  tip  my  mind  how  to  act.  I  was  no 
longer  a  child»  but  a  man  in  reflection  as  well  as 
appearance. 

I  arrived,  and  hastened  to  the  house  from 
which  I  had  escaped  so  mysteriously  the  last 
time  I  was  in  it.  My  mother  threw  herself  in 
my  arms,  embracing  me,  and  then  looking  at 
me  with  surprise  and  pleasure.  Three  years 
and  a  half  had  changed  me — she  hardly  knew 
roe,  for  her  association  of  ideas  had  still  pic- 
tured me  as  the  smart  stripling  whom  she  had, 
with  so  much  anguish,  consigned  into  the  hands 
of  Bob  Cross.  She  was  proud  of  me — my 
adventures,  my  dangers,  my  conduct,  and  my 
bonourable  mention  in  the  Gazette,  were  all 
known  to  her,  and  she  had  been  evidently  con- 
gratulated by  many  upon  my  successful  career. 
My  grandmother,  who  had  grown  much  older 
in  appearance,  seemed  to  be  softened  towards 
me,  and  I  had  sense  enough  to  receive  her  ad- 
vaDoei  with  great  apparent  cordiality.  My 
atint  and  the  captain  were  delighted  to  see  me. 
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and  I  found  that  my  two  cousins,  of  whose 
ap}>earance  I  had  been  duly  apprized,  were  very 
pretty  children.  I  found  that  my  mother  had 
two  assistants  in  her  business,  and  every  thing 
appeared  to  be  on  a  grander  scale,  and  more 
flourishing  than  ever. 

The  first  two  or  three  days  were  devoted  to 
narratives,  communications,  explanations,  and 
admirations,  as  is  usually  the  case  after  so  long 
an  absence;  after  which,  we  quietly  settled  down 
in  the  relative  positions  of  mother  and  son,  and 
slie  assumed,  or  rather  would  have  assumed,  her 
control  over  me,  but  this  was  not  my  wish ;  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  that,  although  a  clever 
woman,  I  must  in  future  control  ber,  and  I 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  a  long  ti^  a  Mill. 
to  let  her  know  that  such  was  my  intention. 

Speaking  of  Captain  Delmar,  I  at  o>noe  told 
her  that  I  knew  he  was  my  father,  and  that  I 
had  his  own  handwriting  to  prove  it.  She  de- 
nied it  at  first ;  but  I  told  her  that  all  denial  wii 
useless,  that  I  had  possession  of  the  letter  he 
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hid  writteo  to  her  upon  my  supposed  deaths 
«id  that  it  was  no  ghost,  but  I,  who  had 
fngbtened  my  grandmother. 

Thift  was  my  first  blow,  and  a  heavy  one,  to 
my  poor  mother ;  for  what  woman  can  bear  to 
be  humiliated  by  her  offspring  being  acquainted 
with  her  indiscretion  ?  I  loved  my  mother,  and 
would  fain  have  spared  her  this  pang,  had  it  not 
been  that  all  my  future  plans  were  based  upon 
thii  one  point,  and  it  was  necessary  she  should 
aid  and  abet  me  in  them. 

My  poor  mother  was  bowed  to  the  eai'tli 
when  she  found  that  it  was  in  vain  to  deny  my 
parmtage :  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands 
in  deep  shame  before  her  child,  but  I  consoled, 
nd  caressed,  and  told  her  (what  I  really  felt) 
that  I  was  indebted  to  her  for  not  being  the  son 
af  a  private  marine ;  that,  at  all  events,  I  had 
noble  blood  in  my  veins,  and  would  prove  myself 
worthy  of  my  descent,  whether  it  were  acknow- 
ledged or  not ;  but  from  that  hour  I  took  the 
command  over  her — from  that  hour  it  was  I  that 
K  2 
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dictated,  and  her  authority  as  a  parent  was  gone 
for  ever.  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  I  treated 
her  harshly ;  on  the  contrary,  I  was  more  kind» 
and,  before  other  people,  more  dutiful  than  ever 
I  was  before :  she  was  my  only  confidant^  and 
to  her  only  did  I  explain  the  reasons  of  my 
actions:  she  was  my  adviser,  but  her  advice 
was  not  that  of  a  parent,  but  that  of  a  humUe, 
devoted,  and  attached  friend,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  her  days  this  position  was  never 
altered. 

As  soon  as  my  mother  had  acknowledged  the 
fact,  there  was  no  longer  any  reservation  on  my 
part*  I  told  her  what  was  the  conduct  irf 
Captain  Belmar  towards  me.  I  pointed  out 
his  checking  any  display  of  paternal  feelings 
towards  me,  and  also  the  certainty  that  I  had 
that  he  was  partial  to  and  proud  of  me.  I 
explained  to  her  the  line  of  conduct  whidi 
I  had  pursued,  and  was  determined  still  to 
pursue,  towards  him. 

"  Percival,''  said   my   mother,   **  I  see  the 
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jodJcioumeaB  of  what  you  say,  and  of  your 
bdiaviour  towards  him;  but  allow  me  to  ask 
jou,  what  18  the  object  you  are  aiming  at — 
I  mean  particularly  aiming  at  ?  Of  course,  you 
hope  to  obtain  advancement  from  his  interest, 
ad,  perhaps,  if  he  becomes  more  attached  to 
jfou,  he  may  not  forget  you  when  he  dies ;  but 
it  wppean  to  me  that  you  have  something 
■over  to  your  heart  than  all  this — tell  me, 
amlright?'* 

"  You  are,  my  dear  mother ;  my  great  end 
11^  that  Captain  Delmar  should  acknowledge 
ae  as  his  son.*" 

'*  I  fear  that  he  will  never  do  that,  Percival ; 
Dor,  indeed,  do  I  think  you  would  gain  by  it. 
When  you  are  more  advanced  in  the  world, 
your  parentage  may  be  considered  as  obscure ; 
but  still,  being  bom  in  wedlock,  it  will  be  more 
ivpectable  than  the  acknowledgment  you 
would  seek  from  Captain  Delmar.  You  are 
not  aware  of  the  affronts  you  may  meet  with  by 
obtaining  what  you  evidently  wish;  and  once 
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known  as  the  son  of  Captain  Delraar,  jou  maj 
wrish  that  it  was  never  promulgated.*' 

'*  I  was  born  in  wedlock,  mother,  as  you 
saji  and  as  many  others  are  who  now  are  peers 
of  the  realm,  and  in  virtue  of  their  being  born 
in  wedlock,  succeed  to  property,  to  which  they 
otherwise  would  not  be  entitled.  Your  shame 
(excuse  me  for  using  the  word)  and  my  disgrace 
are  equally  covered  by  that  wedlock,  which  is 
an  answer  to  any  accusations  of  illegitimacy. 
As  to  affronts,  I  do  not  fear  tliem,  or  ever  shall, 
from  those  who  know  me.  I  can  defend  and 
protect  myself;  but  it  is  a  great  diflTerence  to 
me  to  let  the  world  suppose  that  I  am  the  sod 
of  Ben  the  marine,  when  I  knew  myself  to 
be  the  son  of  the  future  Lord  de  Verady, 
I  wish  to  be  acknowledged  by  Captain  Delmar 
in  such  a  way  as  to  convince  the  world  that 
such  is  the  fact,  without  the  world  being  able 
to  throw  it  up  in  my  face.  That  is  easily  done, 
if  Captain  Delmar  chooses  to  do  it ;  and  if  done, 
as  it  ought  to  be  done,  will  lead  to  my  benefe; 
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At  all  events,  it  will  satisfy  my  pride ;  for  I 
ittL  that  I  am  not  the  son  of  your  husband^  but 
have  blood  boiling  in  my  veins  which  would 
nii&fy  the  proudest  aristocrat.  I  prefer  the 
half  relation  to  that  class,  such  as  it  is,  with 
all  its  penalties,  to  being  supposed  to  be  the 
mm  of  the  man  whom,  from  prudential  motives 
alooe,  you  took  to  be  your  husband.'^ 

"  Well,  Percival,  I  cannot  blame  you ;  and 
do  oot  you  therefore  blame  your  mother  too 
touehf  when  you  consider  that  the  same  fettling 
wmi  the  cauie  of  her  becoming  your  mother/' 

•*  Far  from  it,  my  dear  mother,*'  replied  I ; 
•^cmly  let  us  now  act  in  concert — I  require  your 
avialaooe.  Allow  me  to  ask  you  one  question — 
hsve  you  not  realized  a  suOicient  sum  of  money 
to  enable  you  to  retire  from  your  business  ?'"* 

**  I  certainly  have,  my  dear  Percival,  much 
■lore  than  is  neceasary  for  me  to  live  in  comfort, 
sod  I  may  say,  some  little  luxury ;  but  I 
have  thought  of  you,  and  for  your  sake  every 
year  have  continued  to  add  to  my  profits." 
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**  Then,  my  dear  mother,  for  my  sake  give 
up  your  business  as  scx)n  as  possible  ;  money  is 
not  my  object/* 

**TeO  me  what  your  reasom  are  for  tWs 
demand/' 

**  My  dear  mother,  I  will  be  candid  with 
you.  I  wish  you  to  retire  from  business,  and 
leave  this  place  for  any  distant  part  of  England; 
I  wish  you  to  change  your  name,  and,  in  one 
word,  I  wish  Captain  Delmar  should  believe 
that  you  are  dead."*^ 

"And  why  so,  Percival?  I  cannot  see  how 
that  will  benefit  you  :  it  was  on  my  account  that 
he  look  charge  of  you.  You  are  not  sure  that  he 
may  not  be  severed  from  you,  and  who  knows 
but  that  my  supposed  death  may  occasion  hint 
to  desert  you  altogether  ?*' 

*'  You  assist  my  cause,  my  dear  mother,  by 
what  you  say,  if  it  is  on  your  account  that 
Captain  Delmar  is  my  friend ;  and  if,  as  you 
Kay,  he  might  desert  me  when  you  are  dead, 
or  supposed  to  be  so,  it  is  evident   that  his 
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R»oti?e  of  action    must     be   fear.      You    have 
4«  secret  of  my  birth,  which  he  supposes  to  be 
bown  only  to  you  and  to  him.    I  am  convinced 
tbit  if  you  were  supposed  dead,  and  that  the 
secret  was  his  own,  if  he  thought    that  there 
*  no  proof  whatever  against  him,  he  would 
ilini  not  care  shewing  towards  me  that  regard 
*b]cb   he  is  inclined  to  feel  as  a  father,  and 
•hich  is  now  checked  by   his  pride.     Captain 
DeJmar  i^  naturally  of  a  kind  and  affectionate 
tlisposition — that  I  am  sure  of.     Your  memory 
voidd  do  more  for  me  than  your  existence  ever 
(xn»  and  as  for  the  rest«  leave  that  to  me.    At  all 
tmits»  if  he  should,  as  I  do  not  believe  he 
■tD,  be  inclined  to  throw  me  off*,  I  have  !*till 
Mi   written    acknowledgment    that    I    am    his 
«ii»  to  make  use  of  in  case  of  necessity.     Now, 
niy  dear  mother,  you  must  consent  to  do  as  I 
viib.     Give  up  your  business  as  soon  as  possi- 
Mci  and  retire  to  another  part  of  the  country. 
when  I  consider  it  a  proper  time  to  do  so,  vour 
dctttb  ihall  be  made  known  to  him.     I  have  no 
R  S 
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doubt  that  he  will  be  afloat  again  in  a  few 
months^  aod  when  we  are  out  of  England,  I 
will  bide  the  proper  time."^ 

**  But  your  grandmother,  Percival — ^must  I 
tell  her  ?*• 

**  No ;  tell  her  only  that  you  intend  to  retiic 
from  business,  and  go  away  from  Chatham ;  aay 
that  you  will  in  future  reside  in  Devonshire, 
and  ask  her  to  accompany  you*  Depend  upoo 
it,  she  will  Ije  pleased  with  your  intentions*  A* 
to  what  we  arrange  relative  to  Captain  Delmtr, 
say  nothing  to  her — she  hates  his  very  namCj 
and  is  not  likely  to  talk  about  him**** 

'*  Well,  Percival,  you  will  allow  me  tiU  to 
morrow  to  think  about  it  before  I  give  a  decided 
answer." 

'*  Certainly,  my  dear  mother  ;  I  wish  you  m 
to  do,  as  I  am  convinced  that  you  will  agree 
with  me;  and  I  infinitely  prefer  that  you  shoulfl 
decide  on  conviction,  than  be  induced  by 
maternal  regard,^ 

As  I  was  well  assured,  my  mother*8  deoio^ 


was  dv^oursbie  to  mj 
lith  my  gniiwiiandiqv  wha 
intentiocis,  and  then  it  mm  i 
Ut&  Keene  inteoiied  to  recii^  from 
uid  dm  the  good  viD  was  to  be 
ilcifig  with  the  slock.  Mr  aunt  ICDj 
Capcaia  Bridgeman  appewed  veil 
my  iDOlber  ifaould  take  tkr  itq* 
pnipoioL  Id  ibart,  all  the  banlj 
^  the  measure^  wbicfa  is  oot  a  Terj  umal 
^umstance  in  thb  irarkL  I 
"lysdf  ID  afiriifing  my  mother  in  her 
In  a  moDtli  we  found  a  piHbMer  of  the 
^ good  will,  and  when  the  Mm  pmd  wasadded 
^  my  mother's  former  accomulatioos,  she  found 
limelf  pos^ssed  of  ^2,000  m  the  Thive  per 
Ce&ts,  the  interest  of  which,  JPSSO,  wm  mofe 
^  fruffident  for  her  liTing  cumiurtaMy  in 
^voDshire,  especially  as  my  grandnodher  bad 
^U  temaining  an  income  very  neuiy  amottnl- 
^  to  «P200  per  annum, 
tn  another  month  every  thing  vas  amoged, 
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and  my  mother  bade  farewell  to  her  sister  and 
all  her  friendsj  and  left  Chatham,  after  having 
resided  there  more  than  seventeen  years. 

Long  before  my  mother  had  removed  from 
Chatham,  I  received  a  letter  from  young  V  an- 
gilt,  announcing  his  safe  arrival  in  Amsterdaoif 
and  enctosing  an  order  to  receive  the  mtiocj 
advanced,  from  a  house  in  London.  His  letter 
was  very  grateful,  but,  as  I  had  cautioned  him* 
not  one  word  was  in  it  which  could  implkalc 
me,  had  it  fallen  into  other  hands. 

I  may  as  well  here  observe,  that  in  the  hwwf 
of  paying  off  the  ship,  Vangilt  was  never 
missed,  and  although  it  did  occur  to  the  cotf* 
inanding  officer  after  he  had  gone  on  shore  tW 
Mr.  Vangilt  had  not  been  sent  to  prisotii  ^ 
thought  It  just  as  well  not  tu  raise  a  queitfa* 
which  might  get  himself  into  a  scrape.  * 
short,  nothing  was  thought  or  said  about  it  bj 
anylK>dy* 

A  few  days  before  my  mother  quitted  t'b**' 
hann   I    went   up    to   London    to  receive  th* 


money,  and  ihen  went  to  Portanouth  to  repay 
the  portioD  belonging  to  Bob  Croas.  I  Ibond 
tint  Bob  had  made  good  um  at  his  tiOK,  and 
that  the  old  ^nuggler  now  recptTed  boD  m  m 
mtm  to  bis  niece*  A%  hcmctci,  Mary  waa 
•tin  Tery  young — ^not  yet  serenteeii— and  Bob 
had  acknowledged  that  he  had  ool  laid  by 
inuch  money  as  yet,  the  old  man  had  faiMitied 
that  Bob  Cross  should  gel  another  ship»  and  tij  ' 
« voyage  or  two  more  before  he  was  spliced, 
"ndto  this  arrangement  both  the  roocber  and 
Mary  persuaded  him  to  consent.  I  went  to  call 
"ptm  them  with  Bob,  and  did  all  I  could,  witb- 
^t  stating  what  was  not  true,  to  gtre  the  old 
"■1^  a  favourable  opinion  of  Crow.  1  eren  went 
^  far  as  to  say  that  if  he  could  not  procure  ao- 
'^W  Terael,  I  was  ready  to  put  down  a  5um  of 
'^^Ofiey  to  assist  him ;  and  so  I  was,  and  had  it 
^n  requisite,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  my 
'^HJtber  would  have  advanced  it;  but  Bob,  a 
'^ne  seaman^  not  yet  thirty  years  old,  was  always 
^^  of  a  ship — that  is,  a  man-of-war.     To  save 
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himself  from  impressment i  Cross  had  dread 
himself  in  long  toggery  as  a  captain  of  a  mer- 
chant vessel,  and  was  believed  to  be  such. 

Having  satisfied  myself  that  every  thing  weni 
on  favourably  in  that  quarter,  I  again  retumed 
to  Chatham,  that  I  might  escort  my  motliil 
and  grandmother  into  Devonshire*  We  bad« 
farewell  to  my  aunt  and  Captain  Bridgeman 
and  set  off  for  London,  where  we  rematoed  m 
few  days  at  a  hotel,  and  then  took  the  dij 
coach  down  to  Ilfraeombe,  where  my  moCliel 
had  decided  upon  taking  up  her  future  itti 
dence,  changing  her  name  to  Ogilvie,  which  hi^C 
been  my  grandmother's  maiden  name. 

1 1  fr  acorn  be  was  then  a  beautiful  retiRxI  «poC 
and  well  suited  to  my  mother  from  its  chtfp' 
ness:  with  their  joint  incomes,  my  grandiDOth^ 
and  she  could  command  any  thing  they  wiihatf" 
We  soon  hired  a  very  pretty  little  cottifj* 
arnSef  ready  furnished ,  as  my  mother  wooIp 
not  furnish  a  house  until  she  had  MBBrtlUtf^ 
whether  there  were  no  drawbacks  to  the  locality- 
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favourable  to  my  wishes.  She  eonsuUed 
with  my  grandmother,  who  approved  of  her 
intentions,  and  then  it  was  made  public  that 
Mfs.  Keene  intended  to  retire  from  business, 
aiKl  that  the  good  will  was  to  be  disposed  of 
ftloDg  with  the  stock.  My  aunt  Milly  and 
Captain  Bridgeman  appeared  well  content  that 
my  mother  should  take  the  step  which  she 
proposed.  In  short,  all  the  family  approved 
of  the  measure,  which  is  not  a  very  usual 
dnrumstance  in  this  worlds  I  now  employed 
mjadf  in  assisting  my  mother  in  her  affairs. 
In  a  month  we  found  a  purchaser  of  the  stock 
and  good  will,  and  when  the  sum  paid  was  added 
to  my  mother's  former  accumulations,  she  found 
berBelf  possessed  of  i?1250O0  in  the  Three  per 
Cents,  the  interest  of  which,  £3G0^  was  more 
than  sufficient  for  her  living  comfortably  in 
Devonshire,  especially  as  my  grandmother  had 
still  remaining  an  income  very  nearly  amount- 
ing to  1^200  per  annum. 
In  another  month  everj^  thing  was  arranged, 
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I  had  a  long  conversation  with  my  mother^ 
from  whom  I  obtained  a  renewal  of  her  promise 
to  abide  and  act  by  my  instructions.  I  took  a 
respectful  farewell  of  my  grandmother,  who 
gave  me  i?100,  which  I  did  not  want,  as  my 
mother  had  given  me  a  similar  sum»  and  then 
set  off  for  Plymouth. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  inquire  how*  it  was 
that  Captain  Delmar — as  he  had  promised  to 
pay  my  expenses — had  not  made  any  offer  of  the 
kind,  or  communicated  with  me  on  the  subject  ? 
But  the  fact  was,  that  he  knew  I  had  three  years 
pay  due,  besides  the  prize-money  for  the  Dutch 
frigate,  which,  however,  I  had  not  yet  received, 
although  it  was  payable.  In  pecuniary  matters  I 
was  certainly  w^ell  off,  as  my  mother  desired  that 
I  would  draw  for  any  money  that  I  required, 
feeling  convinced  that,  being  aware  of  her  cic 
cum  stances,  I  should  not  distress  her  by 
extravagancies:  in  that  she  did  me  justice, 

I  was  now  eighteen  years  old,  and  just  start- 
ing again  on  my  career.     As  I  grew  up, 
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Hkeness  to  Captain  Delmar  became  more  re- 
QtrkaUe  every  day:  My  mother  could  not 
Up  obBerving  it  even  to  me.  ^*  I  almost  wish 
tUt  it  was  not  so,  my  dear  mother.  I  fear  it 
v91  be  the  cause  of  annoyance  to  Captain  Del- 
intr;  but  it  cannot  be  helped.  At  all  events, 
H  must  satisfy  him,  allowing  that  he  has  any 
^bt  (which  I  am  sure  he  has  not),  that  I  am 
Uiownchild.'' 

''That  I  believe  to  be  quite  unnecessary," 
>^ied  my  mother  with  a  deep  sigh. 

'^I  should  think  so  too,  my  dear  mother,*' 
VEplied  I,  caressing  her  kindly.  ^^  At  all  events, 
I  will  prove,  whether  I  ever  obtain  it  or  not, 
dut  I  am  not  unworthy  of  the  name  of  Delmar: 
l^it  I  must  wait  no  longer — the  coach  is  about 
to  start.     Adieu,  and  may  God  bless  you.*' 

On  my  arrival  at  Plymouth^-or  Plymouth 
I^,  as  Devonport  was  then  called — I  inquired 
tt  which  hotel  Captain  Delmar  had  taken  up 
Us  quarters.  It  was  the  one  to  which  I  had 
intended  to  have  gone  myself,  but  I  immediately 
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had  my  luggage  takea  to  another,  for  I  really 
believe  that  Captain  Deimar  would  have  can- 
sidered  it  a  great  liberty  for  any  one  of  hia 
officers  to  presume  to  lie  down  in  the  same 
caravansary  as  himself.  The  next  morning  I 
sent  up  my  name  and  was  admitted. 

**  Good  moroingj  Mr,  Keene,**  said  the 
captain.  **  I  presume  that  you  have  come  down 
to  request  to  join  niy  ship,  and  I  therefore  con- 
sent before  you  make  the  request.  I  trust  you 
wiU  always  shew  the  same  zeal  and  deference  to 
your  officers  that  you  did  in  the  Calliope.  You 
have  grown  very  much,  and  are  now  a  young 
man.  I  shall  give  you  the  rating  of  mate»  and 
I  trust  you  will  not  do  disM:redit  to  ray  patron^ 
age. 

**  I  trust  not,  Captain  Deimar,''*  replied  L  *'I 
have  but  one  wisli  in  the  world,  which  is  to 
please  you,  who  have  so  befriended  rae  from  wy 
boyhood.  I  should  be  very  ungrateful  if  I  did 
not  do  my  duty  with  zeal  and  fidelity ;  I  tm 
indebted  to  you  for  every  thing,  and  I  am  aware 
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I  must  kx>k  to  you  for  every  future  prospect. 
I  hare  to  thank  you,  Sir,  for  your  great  kind- 
ness in  publishing  my  name  in  the  public 
Gasette." 

**  You  deserved  it,  Mr.  Eeene,  and  it  cer- 
tiiiily  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  you  when 
you  have  served  your  time.  Has  your  time 
gone  on  since  the  Calliope  was  paid  off?** 

^  Yes,  Sir ;  I  am  still  on  the  books  of  the 
Salvador."* 

•*  How  much  time  have  you  served  ?** 

"  Nearly  four  years  and  a  half»  Sir." 

^  Well,  the  rest  will  soon  be  over ;  and 
if  you  do  your  duty,  my  patronage  shall  not  be 
wanting.*^ 

Here  there  was  a  bow  on  my  part,  and  a 
pause,  and  I  was  backing  out  with  another 
bow,  when  the  captain  said,  ^^  How  is  your 
mother,  Mr.  Eeene?^' 

^  She  has  been  advised  to  retire  from  busi- 
ness, and  to  settle  in  the  country,**  replied  I, 
mournfully ;    **  her  health    is    such,    that  ** — 
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Here  I  stopped^  as  I  preferred  deoetving  Iiiiii 
by  implication,  or  rather  allowing  him  tx> 
deceive  himself. 

<<  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,**  replied  he ; 
**  but  she  never  was  strong  as  a  yomi^ 
woman.^  Here  the  captain  stopped,  as  if  be 
had  said  too  much. 

**  No,  Sir,**  replied  I ;  **  whai  in  the  service 
of  Mrs.  Delmar  she  could  not  be  put  to  any 
thing  that  required  fatigue.*' 

**  Very  true,**  replied  the  ciqitain :  **  yott 
may  go  on  board,  Mr.  Keene,  and  desire  mf 
clerk  to  make  out  a  letter,  requesting  your 
discharge  from  the  Salvador  into  the  ManiUs. 
Do  you  require  any  thing  ?^ 

"  No,  Sir,  I  thank  you.  I  need  not  trespan 
upon  your  generosity  just  now.  Gtx)d  morn- 
ing, Sir." 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Keene.^ 

^*  I  beg  your  pardon.  Captain  Delmar,*^  said 
I,  as  I  held  the  door  ajar ;  <<  but  should  you 
like   Robert    Cross,    your    former    coxswain. 
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ibould  join  you  in  the  same  capacity  ?    I  know 
where  he  is/* 

''Yes,   Mr.  Keene,  I  should  like  to  have 
Urn:  he  was  a  steady,  good  man.     You  will 
<4dige  me  by  writing  to  him,   and  requesting 
lum  to  join  immediately.     Where  is  he  ?" 
"  At  Portsmouth,  Captain  Delmar.*^ 
^  Very  wdl ;  tell  him  to  come  round  as  fast 
tt  he  can.     By  the  bye,  you  will  have  two  of 
jour  old  messmates — Mr.  Smith,  the  master, 
and  Mr.  Dott.     I  hope  the  latter  is  a  little 
more  steady   than   he  was.      I   was  in   hopes 
to  have  had  your  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Cul- 
pepper, with  us,  but  he  died  about  six  weeks 
back — a  fit,  or  something  of  that  kind.*" 

Thank  Heaven  for  that,  thought  I.  Again 
I  made  my  most  respectful  bow,  and  quitted 
the  room. 

I  returned  to  my  own  hotel,  and,  sitting 
down,  I  b^an  to  reflect  upon  the  interview. 
I  recalled  all  that  had  passed,  and  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  I  was  right  in  preparing  him 
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for  the  report  of  my  mothers  death.  His 
reception  of  me  was  all  that  I  could  havp 
expected  from  him^t  was  cordial ;  but  my 
blood  boiled  when  I  called  to  mind  that  he  bad 
only  made  a  casual  inquiry  after  my  mother, 
as  I  was  leaving  the  room— and  then  his  check- 
ing himself  because  he  had  inadvertently  said 
that  she  was  not  strong  when  she  was  a  young 
woman*  Yes,  thought  I,  he  cannot  bear  the 
remembrance  of  the  connection ;  and  it  is  only 
for  myself,  and  not  from  any  natural  affection 
of  a  parent,  that  he  cares  for  me ;  or  if  he  doe» 
care  for  me  as  his  sod,  it  is  because  I  have  his 
blood  in  my  veins,  and  he  despises  and  loob 
down  upon  the  mother.  I  am  sure  that  he  will 
be  any  thing  but  sorry  to  hear  that  my  mother 
is  dead,  and  he  shall  Ik?  gratified.  I  will  now 
write  to  her, 

I  could  not  help  observing  that  there  was 
some  change  in  the  appearance  of  Captain 
Delmar.  Strange  to  say,  he  looked  more 
youthful;  and,  as  I  compared   our  two  faces 
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in  the  minor  on  the  mantel-piece  behind  him, 
when  I  stood  up,  he  appeared  more  like  me 
in  appearance  than  ever.  What  was  it  F  Oh  I 
thought  I,  I  have  it:  his  hair  is  no  longer 
ifltxed  with  grey ;  he  must  wear  a  wig.  This 
vas  the  fact,  as  I  afterwards  ascertained ;  the 
colour  of  his  wig  was,  however,  much  darker 
than  my  own  hair. 

By  the  same  post  I  wrote  to  Boh  Cross, 
aequajntiog  him  with  what  had  passed ;  and 
btggtng  him  to  come  round  by  the  first  water 
OKnreyance,  and  bring  my  chest  and  bed- 
ding with  him.  I  then  walked  down  to  the 
dock>yard  to  have  a  look  at  the  Manilla,  which 
iras,  as  I  had  heard,  a  splendid  vessel ;  went  u]) 
aj^n  to  order  a  mate*s  uniform,  and  returned 
to  the  hotel.  It  was  useless  going  to  the  ship 
at  that  time,  as  the  marines  and  boys  had  only 
biCD  drafted  into  her  that  morning,  and  there 
WIS  nothing  to  do  until  she  was  clear  of  the 
ihipwrights,  who  were  still  on  board  of  her,  and 
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employed  in  every  part  of  her.  The  first  lieu- 
tenant had  not  yet  come  down.  The  master 
was  the  only  officer  who  had  joined,  and  he  had 
hoisted  the  pennant.  I  was  dehghted  to  find 
that  he  was  to  ^il  with  us,  and  we  passed  that 
evening  together. 

During  the  evening  the  master  said,  **  I 
hear  there  are  plenty  of  good  men  stowed  away 
by  the  crimps  at  different  places.  I  wish  we 
could  only  find  out  where  they  are,  and  get 
hold  of  them*  I  fear  if  we  do  not,  we  shall 
either  be  badly  manned  in  haste  fron\the  Tower 
tender,  or  have  to  wait  a  long  while  before 
we  sail  Now,  Keene,  don't  you  think  you 
could  manage  so  as  to  get  us  some  men  f^ 

**  IVe  got  one  already,*'  replied  I :  "  Bob 
Cross,  the  captain's  coxswain.*' 

**  And  a  real  good  one,  too,'*  replied  the 
master ;  ^^  the  best  helmsnuin  we  had  in  tte 
Calliope.  You  and  he  w«fie  very  thick  toge- 
ther.'* 
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**  Yes,"  replied  I ;  "  when  I  came  on  board, 
a  mere  lad,  he  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  I  am 
very  partial  to  him  in  consequence.'** 

That  night,  after  the  master  and  I  had  parted, 
I  thought  over  the  question  he  had  put  to  me, 
as  to  obtaining  good  seamen  for  the  ship,  and  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  wait  till  Cross 
arrived,  and  consult  with  him  as  to  a  project 
which  I  had  in  my  head.  In  the  meantime 
I  went  to  a  slop  shop  by  the  dock-yard  wall, 
and  provided  myself  with  a  common  sailor^s 
toggery,  of  the  real  cut,  with  a  banyan-co- 
vered hat,  and  all  complete.  Tliree  days  after- 
wards Cross  joined  me,  having  found  a  passage 
round  in  a  cutter ;  and  as  soon  as  I  had  talked 
over  his  affairs,  I  proposed  my  plan  to  him,  in 
which  he  heartily  coincided. 

That  I  did  this  to  please  the  captain  is 
certain :  I  had  no  other  view.  It  was  necessary, 
however,  that  I  obtained  the  captain*s  per- 
mission, and  I  went  to  him  and  explained  my 

VOL.  II.  L 
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ideas.  The  captain  was  too  willing  to  let  me 
try  it,  and  thanked  me  for  my  zeal. 

'*  Go  on  board,  Mr.  Keene,  and  tell  them 
I  have  given  you  six  weeks'  leave  of  absence, 
and  then  you  can  do  as  you  propose,** 

I  did  so,  for  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
as  few  as  possible  should  be  acquainted  with 
what  I  was  about,  as  I  ran  a  great  risk*  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  should  have  been 
made  away  with  by  the  crimps,  had  they 
discovered  me. 

I  dressed  myself  as  a  common  seaman, 
darkened  ray  face,  and  dirted  myself  a  little, 
especially  on  the  hands,  and  Bob  Cross  and  I 
then  went  at  night  into  one  of  the  low  public- 
houses,  with  which  the  town  is  filled  ;  there  we 
pretended  to  be  much  alarmed  lest  we  should 
be  pressed,  and  asked  for  a  back-room  to  smoke 
and  drink  in.  We  called  in  the  landlord,  telling 
hjm  we  were  second  mates  of  vessels,  and  not 
secure  from  the  impress ;  that  we  never  were  it 
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Plymouth  before,  our  ships  having  put  in 
damaged,  and  that  the  crew  were  discharged ; 
and  asked  if  there  was  no  safe  place  where  we 
cDoId  be  stowed  until  we  could  find  another 
▼eMel  ready  to  start. 

He  replied,  that  there  was  a  house  at  Stone- 
house  where  we  could  be  quite  safe ;  but  that, 
of  course,  we  must  pay  the  crimps  well  for  our 
board  and  lodging,  and  that  they  would  find 
iu  a  diip  when  we  wished  to  go ;  and  further, 
duit  we  must  give  him  something  handsome  for 
taking  us  there.  To  this  we  agreed,  and  at 
mklnight  we  set  off  in  company  with  our  land- 
lord, each  of  us  carrying  our  bundles,  and  in 
lets  than  an  hour  arrived  at  a  sort  of  farm-house 
detached  from  the  road. 

After  a  short  parley  we  obtained  entrance, 
and  were  taken  into  a  small  room,  where  the 
crimp  inquired  of  us  what  money  we  had,  and 
then  told  us  what  his  charges  were.  The 
reason  of  his  doing  this  was,  because  if  we  had 
DO  money,  or  very  little,  he  would  have  dis- 
L  2 
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pf)sed  of  us  very  mon  by  sending  us  on  board 
of  some  Bhip^  and  obtaining  an  advance  of  our 
wages  from  the  captain  as  his  indemnification ; 
liut  if  we  had  plenty  of  money,  he  would  then 
keep  us  as  long  as  he  could,  that  he  might  make 
his  profit  of  us :  his  charges  were  monstrous, 
as  may  be  supposed^  and  we  had  replied  that 
we  had  very  little  money.  We  contrived  to 
look  as  careless  and  indifferent  as  we  could, 
agreed  to  every  thing,  paid  the  landlord  of  the 
pot-house  a  guinea  each  for  taking  us  to  the 
house,  and  were  then  ushered  into  a  large  room, 
where  we  found  about  twenty  seamen  sitting 
at  a  long  table,  drinking,  and  playing  cards 
and  dominoes. 

They  did  not  appear  to  notice  us,  they  were 
so  busy  either  playing  or  looking  on.  Cro« 
called  for  a  pot  of  ale,  and  we  sat  down  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  table. 

"  What  a  dislike  the  men  must  have  to  the 
press,^  said  Cross  to  me,  **when  tliey  submit 
to  be  mured  up  here  in  prison.* 
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**Ye8,  and  cheated  by  such  a  scoundrel  as 
the  crimp  appears  to  be.** 

•*  DonH  talk  so  loud,  Jack,'*  replied  Cross ; 
for  I  had  insisted  upon  his  calling  me  Jack, 
lest  we  should  be  overheard. 

We  then  asked  to  go  to  bed,  and  were  shewn 
by  the  crimp  into  a  room,  which  had  about 
fourteen  beds  in  it. 

**  You  may  take  your  choice  of  those  five,*" 
«dd  he,  pointing  to  five  nearest  the  door :  '*  I 
always  come  up  and  take  away  the  candle.*' 

As  we  found  some  of  the  other  beds  occupied, 
we  did  not  resume  our  conversation,  but  went 
to  sleep. 

The  next  morning  we  found  that  we  mus- 
tered about  thirty-five,  many  of  the  more  steady 
men  havjpg  gone  to  bed  before  we  arrived. 
After  breakfast.  Cross  and  I  each  entered  into 
conversation  with  a  man,  and  pumped  them 
very  cleverly.  Our  chief  object  was,  to  ascer- 
tain the  houses  of  the  other  crimps,  and,  as  the 
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men  knew  moft  of  them,  haTing  larmMij 
resorted  to  them  at  the  end  of  their  fOypgi^ 
we  obtained  the  locality  of  five  or  8fa(,  dl  apfii^ 
rently  puhlic-housea,  but  having  back  premiw 
for  the  concealment  of  ieamen :  all  these  woe 
carefully  noted  down. 

As  we  became  more  intimate,  the  scamWj 
who  were  glad  to  talk  from  weariness  of  ooofins- 
ment,  asked  us  many  questions.  We  said  tfast 
we  had  deserted  from  a  man-of-war,  and  then  s 
hundred  questions  were  asked  as  to  our  tres^ 
ment.  I  allowed  Bob  Cross  to  be  spokesman, 
and  his  replies  were  very  sensible.  He  told 
them  that  all  depended  upon  what  sort  of 
captains  and  first  lieutenants  were  on  board; 
that  he  had  been  pressed  twice :  the  first  time 
he  was  comfortable  enough ,  and  made  £900 
prize-money  in  eight  months ;  but  in  the  last 
man-of-war  he  was  very  uncomfortable,  and  had 
therefore  cut  and  run.  Altogether,  he  made  the 
service  appear  much  more  favourable  than  they 
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suppoaed,  although  the  crimp,  who  had  stood 
by,  did  all  be  could  to  persuade  the  men  to 
the  contrary. 

We  lemaiiied  in  this  house  for  more  than  a 
week,  and  then  declared  that  we  had  no  more 
money,  and  must  find  a  ship.  The  crimp  said 
that  be  bad  a  berth  for  one  of  us  as  second  mate 
of  a  brig,  and  I  agreed  to  take  it,  leaving  Bob 
CroM  to  get  a  berth  for  himself  as  soon  as  he 
oould.  As  I  paid  up,  there  was  no  demand 
upon  the  owners  of  the  vessel,  and  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  I  should  be  down  at  a  certain 
wharf  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
I  should  find  a  boat  waiting  for  me.  I  waited 
op  with  Bob  Cross  until  the  clock  had  struck 
two,  and  then  the  crimp  let  me  out  He  did 
BoC  ofier  to  go  down  with  me,  as  he  had  no 
money  to  receive;  and,  as  it  was  pitch-dark, 
there  was  little  chance  of  my  being  picked  up 
by  a  press-gang  at  that  hour.  I  wished  Cross 
good-by,  and  set  off  for  Plymouth  Dock  with 
my  bundle  on  my  stick. 
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Not  knowing  where  to  go  at  such  an  hour,  I 
walked  about  to  see  if  I  could  perceive  a  light 
in  any  house;  I  did  so  at  last  through  the  chinks 
of  the  shutters  of  a  small  ale-house,  and  tapped 
at  the  door ;  it  was  opened,  I  was  ushered  in, 
and  the  door  closed  immediately  upon  rae.  1 
found  myself  in  the  presence  of  several  tnariaes 
with  their  side-arms,  and  seamen  with  cut- 
lasses. An  officer  started  up  from  his  seat, 
and  collaring  me,  said,  "  You're  just  the  fellow 
we  want  WeVe  in  luck  to-night."  In  fact,  I 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  press-gang,  and  I  was 
pressed  myself. 

"  Yes,  hell  do ;  he'll  make  a  capital  uiaifl- 
top  man,""  said  a  midsliipman,  getting  up  and 
surveying  me* 

I  looked  at  him,  and  perceived  my  old  f^^M 
quaintance,  Mr.  Tonnny  Dott,  grown  a  grj^ 
deal  taller ;    I  perceived  that  he  did  not  recog- 
nize me.     **  But,   Sir,*"  said  I  to  the  officer  of 
the  party,  who  was  so  disguised  that  I  coukl 
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not  tell  his  rank,  "  suppose  I  belong  to  a  man- 
of-war  already  ?" 

"  That  you  do  not ;  or  if  you  do,  you  musl  bt 
&  deserter,  my  good  fellow ;  that  is  evident  by 
your  stick  and  bundle.  Now  sit  down  and 
drink  some  beer,  if  you  like;  you  are  going  to 
Merre  m  a  fine  frigate — you  may  as  well  makf 
yourself  comfortable,  for  we  shall  not  go  on 
board  yet,  for  this  hour.*^ 

I  determined  to  keep  up  my  incog,,  as  it 
amused  me.  I  sat  down,  and  k  then  occurred 
to  me  that  my  not  going  on  board  of  the  vessel 
might  lead  to  an  explanation  with  the  crimp, 
and  that  an  alarm  might  be  created  and  the  men 
diq^ersed  in  consequence.  There  were  still  twc^ 
bauTB  to  daylight,  and  if  I  could  take  up  the 
prew-gang,  we  might  secure  all  the  men  in  tlie 
house  before  the  dawn  ot  day. 

As  I  had  j  ust  made  up  my  mind  to  act,  there 

1  a  stamping  of  feet  outside  and  a  knock  at 
door.     When  it  was  opened >  another  por- 
tion of  the  press-gang,  headed  by  another  officer, 
L  3 
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and  again  cried  out,   ^^  Bob  Cr 
Bob  Cross  P"" 

I    tlien    told   the  officer  that    w€ 
patiently,  and  that  if  it  was  daylig 
got  in,  all  the  better. 

About  ten  minutes  after  that, 
at  the  small  door,  I  heard  the  1 
moved ;  I  then  requested  the  o£ 
to  farce  the  amskU  door»  and  it  yi€ 
immediately  to  their  efforts. 

<<  Kow,  Sir,  leave  a  guard  at  thej 
that  they  may  not  open  it,  and 
also  five  or  six  hands  to  catch 
jump  out  of  the  upper  windows, 
with  the  rest  of  your  party.** 

"You   know    what   you    are 
rrcnt»,^  siid  he,  giving  tlie  dir 
had  pointed  out,  and  tlien  enl 
ndaaiaikr  of  his  party,  with  the 
OM  mtfine  thai  held  me  bv  tlie 
bayvuet  drawn. 
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and  again  cried  out,  *<Bob  Cross! — Whereas 
Bob  Cross  ?^ 

I  then  told  the  officer  that  we  must  wait 
patiently,  and  that  if  it  was  daylight  befiore  we 
got  in,  all  the  better. 

About  ten  minutes  after  that,  as  I  remained 
at  the  small  door,  I  heard  the  bars  quietly  re- 
moved ;  I  then  requested  the  officer  to  attempt 
to  force  the  small  door,  and  it  yielded  almost 
immediately  to  their  efforts. 

"  Now,  Sir,  leave  a  guard  at  the  other  door, 
that  they  may  not  open  it,  and  escape  by  it, 
also  five  or  six  hands  to  catch  any  who  may 
jump  out  of  the  upper  windows,  and  then  enter 
with  the  rest  of  your  party." 

"  You  know  what  you  are  about,  at  all 
events,*"  said  he,  giving  the  directions  which  I 
liad  pointed  out,  and  then  entering  with  the 
remainder  of  his  party,  with  the  exception  of 
one  marine  that  held  me  by  the  arm,  with  hii 
bayonet  drawn. 
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The  scuffle  within  was  very  severe,  and 
lasted  for  many  minutes:  at  last,  the  armed 
force,  although  not  so  numerous,  prevailed, 
and  one  by  one  the  men  were  brought  out,  and 
taken  charge  of  by  the  marines,  until  the  whole 
of  them  were  discovered  in  their  retreats,  and 
secured. 

Day  now  dawned,  and  it  was  time  to  be  off. 
To  make  more  secure,  the  pressed  men  were 
lashed  two  and  two,  with  small  rope,  which 
had  been  provided  on  purpose.  Bob  Cross, 
who  of  course  had  not  mixed  in  the  affray, 
gave  me  a  nod  of  recognition,  and  we  set  off  as 
&st  as  the  men  could  be  persuaded  to  move ; 
certainly  not  a  very  gay  procession,  for  al- 
diough  the  wounds  were  not  dangerous,  there 
was  scarcely  one  of  the  party,  amounting  in  all 
to  upwards  of  sixty  men,  who  was  not  bleeding. 
Hardly  a  word  was  exchanged.  We  were  all 
put  into  the  boats,  and  rowed  off  to  the  hulk 
qypropriated  to  the  crew  of  the  frigate,  until 
she  was  rigged,  and  as  soon   as  we  were  on 
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board,  we  were  put  bebw  under  the  charge  of 
sentries.  p 

**  What !  you  here?*'  said  some  of  the  pressed 
men. 

^^  Yes,^  replied  I :  **  they  picked  me  up  as 
I  went  to  ship  n^self  last  night."  The  crimp, 
who  had  been  brought  on  board  with  the 
others,  then  started  forward,  *^  It  is  he  who  bus 
blown  upon  us ;  111  swear  to  it^' 

"  You  may  swear  if  you  please,''  replied  I ; 
'^  that  will  do  you  no  good,  and  me  no 
harm.'' 

The  crimp  talked  with  the  other  men,  and 
then  indignation  was  levelled  against  me.  Most 
of  them  swore  they  would  be  even  with  me, 
and  have  my  life  if  they  could ;  indeed,  they 
could  hardly  be  prevented  laying  hands  upoD 
me;  but  Bob  Cross  told  the  sentry,  and  he 
interfered  with  his  bayonet;  notwithstanding 
which,  fists  continued  to  be  shook  in  my  face, 
and  vengeance  threatened  every  minute. 

*^  I  told  you,  my  lads,"  said   Bob   Cross, 
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^  that  I  have  been  on  board  of  a  man-of-war 
before  this,  and  you'd  better  mind  what  you^re 
about,  or  youHl  repent  it ;  at  all  events,  if  one 
<^  you  touches  him,  you^ll  have  five  dozen  lashes 
at  the  gang-way  before  to-morrow  morning.*" 

This  made  the  poor  fellows  more  quiet ;  most 
<^  them  lay  down,  and  tried  to  sleep  off  their 
misery. 

**  Why  don't  you  make  yourself  known,  Mr. 
Keene  ?**  said  Cross  to  me,  in  a  whisper :  ^^  I 
saw  the  master  go  on  the  quarter-deck  just 
now." 

**  I  think  I  had  better  not :  there  are  more 
houses  to  examine,  and  if  my  trick  was  known 
it  would  soon  get  wind  from  the  women,  and  I 
should  be  waylaid,  and  perhaps  murdered  by 
the  crimps.  The  captain  will  be  on  board  by 
ten  o^clock,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  then  I  will 
contrive  to  see  him,  somehow  or  another.'^ 

**  But  you  could  trust  the  master — why  not 
see  him?" 

"  I'll  think  of  it— but  there's  no  hurry .^ 
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I  was  afraid  tliat  Tommy  Dott  would  have 
disciovered  me,  and  I  kept  out  of  his  way  as 
much  as  I  ctiuld, 

**  ril  tell  you  what,  Sir — as  IVe  not  joined 
the  ship*  why  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  I  am 
impressed  with  the  other  men,  and  then  I  can 
send  for  Mr.  Dott  and  make  myself  known? 
The  commanding  officer  will,  of  course,  send 
for  me,  and  I  will  enter,  and  then  I  shall  be 
allowed  to  go  about,  and  can  speak  to  the 
captain  when  he  comes  on  board." 

"Well,  that  h  not  a  bad  idea.  Talk  to 
the  sentry  .*" 

"  Who's  the  captain  of  this  ship,  sentry  r* 
said  Bob  Cross. 

"  Captain  Deluiar.^ 

"  Delmar  ! — why,  he^a  my  old  captain.  Did 
not  I  see  a  Mr*  Dott,  a  midshipman  ?^* 

"  Yes,  there  is  a  Mr.  Dott  on  board-^ 

**  Well,  I  wish  you  would  just  pass  the ' 
to  Mr.  Dott,  to  say  that  one  of  the  pressed  men 
wishes  to  speak  to  him.'* 
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The  sentry  did  so,  and  Mr.  Doit  came  down. 

«  How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Dott  ?"  said  Bob  Cross, 
while  I  turned  away. 

**  What,  Cross,  is  that  you  ?  Are  you 
pressed?*' 

«  Yes,  Sir— can't  be  helped.  I'm  glad  I'm 
to  sail  with  you.  Sir.  What^s  become  of  Mr. 
Keene  ?' 

<*  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  but  if  he's  not  hanged 
bj  this  time,  I  believe  that  he'^s  to  join  the 
ship." 

Won't  I  pull  your  ears  for  that  ?  thought  I. 

•*  What  other  officers  have  we  of  the  Cal- 
liope, Sir?" 

^There^s  the  master,  Mr.  Smith,  and  the 
tuigeon.''^ 

*^  Well,  Mr.  Dott,  one  must  always  make  a 
virtue  of  necessity.  Tell  Mr.  Smith  that  I 
dull  enter  for  the  ship;  and  I'll  put  my 
name  down  at  once,  instead  of  being  penned 
uphere.^ 

^  That's  right.  Cross ;  and  I  say,  you  chaps. 
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you'd  better  follow  a  good  exampla    Scotiyy 
let  this  man  go  with  me."* 

Bob  Cro88  then  went  with  Tommy  Dott^ 
and  entered  for  the  iervice.  The  master  wm 
very  glad  to  see  him  again,  and  said,  ^  Wby» 
Cross,  Mr.  Keene  said  that  you  had  piomiMd 
him  to  join  us.^ 

'<  Why,  Sir,  so  I  had ;  but  it's  a  hmg  stoiy. 
However,  it*s  all  the  same  in  the  end :  bane  I 
am,  and  I  hope  I  shall  get  my  old  rating."* 

Soon  after.  Bob  Cross  came  down  and  ssidi 
*^  Well,  my  lads,  Fm  free  now,  and  I  advise  yoo 
all  to  do  the  same.  Come,  Jack,"  said  he  to 
me,  "  what  d'ye  say  ?'' 

<'  No,  no,"  replied  I,  <'  I  won't,  unless  all  the 
rest  do."" 

Bob  then  took  me  on  one  side,  and  told  ms 
what  had  taken  place,  and  asked  me  what  ht 
should  say  to  the  captain.  I  told  him,  aid 
then  he  left  us. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  captain  came  on  board. 
Bob  Cross  went  up  to  him,  and  said  he  wished 
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to  ny  aomethiog  to  him  in  the  cabin.  He 
followed  the  captain  down,  and  then  explained 
to  him  that  I  was  among  the  pressed  men ;  but 
as  I  had  means  of  obtaining  plenty  more  men, 
I  had  remained  among  them,  and  had  not  made 
myself  known,  for  fear  my  trick  should  get 
wind;  also  that  I  thought  the  crimp  should 
be  kept  on  board,  although  he  was  of  no  use 
as  a  seaman. 

•*  Mr.  Keene  has  behaved  very  prudently," 
vqplied  Captain  Delmar.  ^^  I  understand  his 
motives— leave  the  rest  to  me." 

A  few  minutes  after  Bob  had  communicated 
to  me  what  the  captain  had  said,  the  pressed 
oien  were  ordered  up,  and  ranged  along  the 
quarter-deck.  A  finer  set  of  men  I  never  saw 
together :  and  they  all  appeared  to  be,  as  they 
afkerwards  proved  to  be,  prime  seamen.  The 
ctp^^iti  called  them  one  by  one,  and  questioned 
them.  He  asked  them  to  enter,  but  they  re- 
fused.    The  crimp  begged  hard  to  be  released. 
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Their  namea  were  aU  put  down  on  the  ship « 
bcxik  together. 

The  captain^  turning  to  me — for  I  had  stood 
up  the  last  of  the  row— said,  **  I  understand 
the  officer  of  the  impress  agreed  to  release  you 
if  you  would  tell  him  where  your  comrades 
were.  I  don't  like  losing  a  good  man,  but  still 
I  shall  let  you  go  in  consequence  of  the  promise 
being  made.  There,  you  may  take  a  boat  and 
go  on  shore**" 

*'  Thank  your  honour/'  repHed  I.  I  went 
to  the  gang-way  immediately  ;  but  I  never  shall 
forget  the  faces  of  the  pressed  men  when 
I  passed  them :  tliey  looked  as  if  I  had  a 
thousand  lives^  and  they  had  stomach  enough 
to  take  them  all. 

I  went  on  shore  immediately,  and  going  to 
ray  hotel,  washed  the  colour  and  dirt  off  tnj 
face,  dressed  myself  in  my  mate's  uniform,  and 
went  to  the  hotel  where  the  captain  Uved.  I 
found  that  he  had  just  come  on  shore^  tod 
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I  sent  up  my  name,  and  I  was  admitted.  I 
then  told  the  captain  the  information  which 
we  had  received  with  regard  to  nine  or  ten 
more  houses,  and  that  I  thought  I  might  now 
fo  on  board,  and  never  be  recognized. 

**  You  have  managed  extremely  well," 
replied  Captain  Delmar ;  ^^  we  have  made  a 
^orious  haul ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  better 
that  you  do  not  go  on  board ;  the  press-gang 
shall  meet  you  every  night,  and  obey  your 
ocders.^'  I  bowed,  and  walked  out  of  the 
looni. 

The  next  night,  and  several  subsequent 
ones,  the  press-gang  came  on  shore,  and,  from 
the  information  I  had  received,  we  procured,  in 
the  course  of  a  fortnight,  more  than  two  hun- 
dred good  seamen.  Some  of  the  defences  were 
most  desperate :  for,  as  one  crimp's  house  after 
another  was  forced,  they  could  not  imagine  how 
they  could  have  been  discovered;  but  it  put 
them  all  on  their  guard  ;  and  on  the  last  three 
occasions  the  merchant  seamen  were  armed,  and 
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gave  us  obstinate  fights;  how«ver»  althon^  die 
wounds  were  oocaskmally  serete^  theare  was  wo 
loss  of  life. 

Having  expended  all  my  knowledge,  I  had 
nothing  nx»e  to  do  than  go  on  boafd,  wUA  I 
did,  and  was  kindly  receiyed  by  the  master  and 
the  other  oflScers,  who  had  been  prepoasesKd  la 
my  favour.  Such  was  the  soccessful  reaolt  ef 
my  plan.  The  crimp  we  did  not  allow  to  gocn 
shore,  but  discharged  him  into  a  gun-brig,  dis 
captain  of  which  was  a  notorious  martinet ;  aad 
I  have  no  doubt,  being  aware  of  his  character 
and  occupation,  that  he  kept  his  word,  when  he 
tc^d  Captain  Delmar  that  he  would  make  the 
ship  a  hell  to  him — *<  and  sarve  him  right  too^" 
said  Bob  Cross,  when  he  heard  of  it;  ^tbe 
money  that  these  rascals  obtain  from  the  sssf 
men,  Mr.  Keene,  is  quite  terrible;  and  the 
poor  fellows,  after  having  earned  it  by  two  flf 
three  years'  hard  work,  go  to  prison  in  a  criaqf^ 
house  to  spend  it,  or  rather  to  be  swindled  out 
of  it.     It  is  these  fellows  that  raise  such  reports 
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igaintt  the  English  navy,  that  frighten  the  poor 
fidlowi  8o;  they  hear  of  men  being  flogged 
until  they  die  under  the  lash,  and  all  the  lies 
that  can  be  invented.  Not  that  the  masters  of 
the  merchant  ves^ls  are  at  all  backward  in  dis- 
paraging the  service,  but  threaten  to  send  a 
iHn  on  board  a  man-of-war  for  a  punishment, 
if  he  behaves  ill — that  itself  is  enough  to  raise 
a  prejudice  against  the  service.  Now,  Sir,  I 
can  safely  swear  that  there  is  more  cruelty  and 
oppreflsion— 4nore  ill-treatment  and  more  hard 
work— on  board  of  a  merchantman,  than  on 
board  any  man-of-war.  Why  so?  Because 
there  is  no  control  over  the  master  of  a  mer- 
diant  vesael,  while  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war 
is  bound  down  by  strict  regulations,  which  he 
not  disobey.  We  see  many  reports  in  the 
of  the  ill-treatment  on  board  of 
chant  vessels;  but  for  one  that  is  made 
i,  ninety-nine  are  passed  over ;  for  a  sea- 
onn  has  something  else  to  do  than  to  be  kicking 
Us  heda  at  a  magistrate's  office ;  and  when  he 
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gets  clear  of  his  vessel,  with  his  pay  in  his 
pocket,  be  prefers  to  make  merry  and  forget  his 
treatment,  to  seeking  revenge.  I  ny  agaiu^ 
sarve  that  crimp  right,  and  I  hope  that  he'll  get 
a  lash  for  every  pound  which  he  has  txsbbed 
from  the  poor  seamen." 

I  may  as  well  inform  the  r^der  that,  as  it  is 
mostly  the  case,  after  the  men  have  been  iin* 
pressed,  nearly  the  whole  of  them  entered  t!ic 
service ;  and  wlien,  some  time  afterwards,  thct 
ascertained  that  it  was  I  that  had  tricked  them, 
so  far  from  feeling  the  ill-will  towards  me  thit 
they  had  on  their  first  coming  on  hoard,  their 
laughed  very  much  at  my  successful  plan,  and 
were  more  {martial  to  me  than  to  any  other  of 
the  officers. 

Our  frigate  was  now  well  manned,  and  nearly 
ready  for  sea.  I  wrote  to  my  mother,  enclosing 
the  heads  of  a  letter  to  her  which  slie  should 
send  to  Captain  Dehnar,  and  in  a  day  or  two  I 
received  an  answer,  with  a  copy  of  what  she 
had  sent.     It  was  to  the  efiect  that  I  was  mw 
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going  awiy  for  the  second  time,  and  that  it  was 
possible  she  might  never  see  me  or  Captain 
DdniAr  again  ;  that  sthe  wished  him  success  and 
happioesa,  and  begged  him,  in  case  she  should 
beeidkd  avray,  not  to  forget  his  promises  to  her, 
or  whttt  she  had  undergone  for  his  sake ;  hut 
the  misted  entiidjr  to  him^  and  that  he  would 
vatch  o^er  me  and  my  interests,  even  more  out 
of  ftgard  to  her  memory,  than  if  she  were  alive 
to  support  my  claims  upon  him. 

The  letter  was  given  to  Captain  IX^hiu^ir 
when  he  was  on  the  quarter-deck^  and  he  went 
with  It  down  below.  He  came  on  deck  shortly 
afterwards.  I  looked  at  him,  but  did  not  |)er- 
ttivr  that  he  was  in  any  way  put  out  or  movtd 
by  its  reception.  Claims  for  past  service**, 
wbetber  upon  the  country  or  upon  individimU, 
are  srldcjm  well  received  ;  like  the  payment  of  a 
tavern  bill,  after  we  have  done  with  the  enjoy- 
aKitIs,  we  seem  inclined  to  cavil  at  each  separate 
item— am«i  ra  le  motide. 

It    was   reported    down    at    Mutton   Cove, 
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that  our  ship,  which  sailed  with  sealed 
was  to  be  sent  to  the  West  Indies*  This  the 
otptaiii  did  not  expect  or  wish,  as  he  had  had 
enough  of  the  tropics  already.  When  he,  hov- 
ever^  opened  his  orders,  it  was  found  that  Mut* 
ton  Cove  was  cx)rrcct,  and  the  captain's  instruc- 
tions were,  to  seek  the  admiral  of  the  station 
with  all  possible  desjMtch. 

We  carried  ^1  day  and  night,  and  as  thf 
Manilla  proved  a  remarkably  fiist  sailer,  wc 
were  very  soon  in  Carlisle  Bay,  Barbadoe», 
where  we  found  the  admiral  and  six  sail  of  tbr 
line,  and  a  few  smaller  vessela.  Aa  soon  aa  thr 
despatches  were  opened  by  the  admiral^  our  sig* 
nal,  as  well  as  that  of  all  the  smaller  ve 
made,  and  before  the  evening  we  had  spreod  i 
canvas  in  every  direction,  being  sent  to 
the  whole  of  the  disposable  force  to  reodexi 
at  Carlisle  Bay*  We  knew  that  something  w«» 
in  the  wind,  but  what,  we  had  no  idea  of.  Our 
orders  were  to  proceed  to  Halifax,  and  wr  bad 
a  quick  passage.    We  found  two  frigates 
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tod  we  gave  them  their  instructions,  and  then, 
having  remained  only  twenty-four  hours,  we  all 
made  sail  together  tar  Barbadoes. 

On  our  arrival  there,  we  found  the  bay 
crowded  with  vessels ;  twenty-eight  sail  of  pen- 
nants and  a  fleet  of  transports,  containing  ten 
thousand  troops.  Three  days  afterwards  the 
ngnal  was  made  to  weigh,  and  the  whole  fleet 
Blood  out  from  Carlisle  Bay,  it  being  now  well 
known  that  the  capture  of  the  island  of  Mar- 
tfadqne  was  the  object  of  the  expedition.  On 
the  third  day  we  arrived  ofl*  the  island,  and  our 
tiDops  were  disembarked  at  two  points,  expect- 
ing to  meet  with  strong  opposition.  Such, 
however,  to  our  surprise,  was  not  the  case.  It 
appeared  that  the  militia  of  the  island,  being 
composed  of  slaves,  and  who  were  sent  to  op- 
pose us,  did  not  consider  that  slavery  was  worth 
flghting  for  quite  as  well  as  lil)erty,  and  therefore 
very  quietly  walked  home  again,  leaving  the 
governor  and  regular  troops  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  island  was  for  the  future 
M  S 
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to  belong  to  the  French  or  English.  But  the 
two  following  days  there  was  some  hard  fight- 
ing, and  our  troops,  although  they  advaDoed, 
had  a  severe  loss.  The  French  retired  from  the 
advanced  posts  to  Fort  Dessaix^  sod  m 
obtained  possession  of  the  fort  on  PoiDt  Sir 
lamoo. 

The  next  point  to  be  attacked  was  Pigfloo 
Island,  and  there  the  navy  were  called  into 
action ;  we  had  to  get  the  carronadei  wJ 
mortars  up  a  hill  almost  inaccessible ;  we  did  J!^ 
much  to  the  surprise  of  the  troops,  who  oouM 
iiardly  lieUeve  it  when  the  battery  opened  in* 
After  a  brisk  cannonading  of  ten  hourly  ^MS^ 
I  salami  surrendered,  and  then  the  adniiiliW 
into,  and  anchored  the  fleet  in  Fort  Bof"! 
Bay ;  not,  however,  in  time  to  prevent  tbf 
French  from  setting  fire  to  the  frigate!  "hiii 
were  in  the  harbour,  A  few  days  afteff  ^ 
town  of  St.  Pierre  and  the  town  of  Fort  Bojil 
surrendered,  and  Fort  Uessaix  only  held  out* 
For  more  than  a  week  we  were  very  buf¥  «*► 
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structing  batteries  and  landing  cannon  and  mor- 
tars;  and  when  all  was  ready » the  bombardinait 
uf  Fort  Dessaix  commenced,  and  five  dayi  after- 
ward* the  French  capitulated,  and  the  island 
was  formally  surrendered  to  the  English* 

I  have  hurried  over  the  capture,  as  it  has 

ofteDtimes  been  described  in  detail.     All  I  can 

tty  isj  that  it  was  very    hard  work   for  the 

*iiinaii  and   that    they  had   their  fuU   share 

^f  the  fatigue ;  but,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of 

the  service,   an   affair  took  place    which    was 

of  much  importance  tome.     I  said  before  that 

the  Milors  were  employed  in  the  hard  doty  of 

getting   the  guns,    &c.,  on    shore,  and  up   to 

*here  tJie  batteries  were  to  be  erected — in  short, 

^king  like   slaves  in    the   heat  of  tlie   sun» 

while  the  troops  remained  quiet  investing  the 

fiirt.    There  was  no  objection  raised   to  this 

md  the  seamen  worked  very  willingly ;  but  the 

itiirand  mounted  officers  of  the  anny,  who  rode 

to  md  fro  giving  orders,  were  not  quite  as  ciril 

they  might  be— that  is,  some  of  them ;  mod  a 
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ing  dity,  when  the  duel  wan  to  have  laken  phce^ 
he  was  not  able  to  quit  his  bed,  and  the  militai^ 
gentleman,  on  arriving  at  the  ground^  fintiid 
an  excuse  instead  of  an  antagonist*  Whether 
it  was  really  supposed  that  the  fever  was  a 
mere  excuse  to  avoid  the  duel,  or  that  the 
animosity  prevailing  gave  rise  to  the  report, 
certain  it  is,  that  there  were  many  sneers  on  the 
jwirt  of  the  military  men,  and  great  indignatiisa 
on  the  part  of  the  naval  officers ;  who,  if  they 
could  liave  so  done,  would  have  gone  on  Acm 
on  purpose  to  insult  every  officer  they  oould 
meet  who  wore  a  red  coat ;  but  in  conaequence 
of  this  excitement  being  known,  all  leave  wis 
prohibited. 

Captain  Delmar,  who  was  the  naval  commaDd- 
inti;  officer,  had  taken  up  his  quarters  on  shore; 
he  had  done  all  he  possibly  could  to  pa'vent 
the  unpleasant  feeling  from  continuing,  sod 
had  shewn  great  forbearance  and  good  senec; 
but  it  so  happened  that,  being  in  company 
with  some  of  the  oiiUtAry  staff, 
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ffere  made  in  bis  presence,  relative  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  aavaJ  captain  ill  with  the  fever, 
that  he  could  not  permit.  He  gave  a  flat  denial 
to  ibem,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  Ian- 
gimp  was  used  which  left  no  alternative  but  a 
dud.  ■*    ..i:    . 

Thii  was  the  Monday  night,  and  as  it  was 
too  late  then,  it  was  agreed  that  the  meeting 
•botild  take  place  on  the  following  evening  at 
sunset.  I  believe  this  was  proposed  by  Captain 
Del  mar,  in  preference  to  the  morning,  as  he 
knew  his  antagonist  was  a  regular  duellist,  and 
be  wished  to  have  the  next  day  to  put  hk 
affairs  in  order^  previous  to  the  int*eting*  I 
should  here  observe  that  the  captain  had  not 
been  on  any  thing  like  intimate  tenns  wit  ft 
hi*  lieutenants*  The  surgeon  and  master  wen? 
old  shipmates,  and  with  them  he  was  i^ociable  : 
wbetlier  it  was  that  he  did  not  choose  to  ask 
the  favour  of  the  commissioned  officers,  certain 
it  iS|  that  he  sent  for  the  master  to  be  his 
aeoond   on  the   occasion,  and   on  the   master 
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returning  on  board,  he  desired  me  to  go  en 
shore  with  the  boat  and  take  the  captain's  pistds 
with  me,  but  not  to  allow  them  to  be  seen  by 
any  one ;  a  message  was  also  sent  for  the  surgeon 
to  go  on  shore  to  the  captain* 

When  the  surgeon  and  I  arrived  at  the  liouse 
where  the  captain  resided,  and  were  ushered 
up,  the  sitting-room  was  empty.  I  had  put  the 
case  of  pistols  in  a  piece  of  canvas,  so  as  to  look 
like  despatches  about  to  be  sent  to  England^ 
and  I  uncovered  them  and  placed  them  on  one 
of  the  tables,  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  the 
captain  came  out,  and  I  was  very  much  sur- 
priaed  at  his  appearance;  he  was  very  flushed 
and  heated  in  the  face,  and  appeared  to  tremble 
as  he  walked.  The  surgeon  also  looked  at  him 
with  surprise.  We  knew  him  to  be  incapable 
of  fear,  and  yet  he  gave  us  the  appearance  of 
a  j>erson  very  much  troubled, 

**  Doctor,"  said  he,  "  I  am  glad  that  you 
are  come.     I  feel  very  unwell — feel  my  pulse/* 

**Yes,"   Sir,  said    the  doctor,    *Mhat  you 
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certainly  are;  you  have  the  same  fever  on  you 
as  Captam  W,     Singular  T 

"Yes  but  it  will  be  rather  too  singular, 
Dcxrtor.  Poor  W.  had  obloquy  enough  on 
account  of  his  illness;  and  if  a  second  captain  in 
the  navy  were  to  be  obliged  to  send  a  similar 
exeiiaei  we  abould  be  at  a  pretty  discount  with 
the  redcoats.  If  you  can  do  any  thing  for 
me,  do;  but  it  tnust  be  perfectly  understood 
that  fight  to-morrow  evening  I  will^  even  if 
I  am  carried  to  the  ground.^ 

**  Certainly,  Captain  Delmar,  if  it  is  possible* 
I  think  that  a  little  blood  must  be  taken  from 
yoo  immediately,  and  probably  the  fever  may 


^ 


But  before  his  arm  could  be  bound  up,  the 
captain  became  incoherent  in  his  discourse^  and 
after  llie  bleeding  had  l>ecn  performed,  when 
he  attempted  to  look  at  his  pa{>ers,  he  was  so 
oonfused  that  he  found  it  impossible,  and  was 
Alignl  to  be  put  to  bed  immediately.  When 
the  surgeon  came  out  of  liis  bed-room^  he  said 
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to  US,  *'  Hell  never  get  up  to  fight  that  duel, 
Jepend  upon  it ;  the  fever  increases — ^it  may  be 
that  he  may  never  rise  again — I  fear  it  h  the 
yellow  fever.** 

"  A  bad  job,"  replied  the  master — *'  a  very 
llftd  job  indeed;  two  captains  in  the  navy  re^ 
reiving  challenges,  and  both  sending  excuses 
on  account  of  illness.  The  ^rvice  will  be  di«- 
graced.     Ill  fight  the  soldier  myself." 

"That  will  never  do,""  replied  the  surgeon; 
*'  it  will  not  help  the  captain  that  he  has  sent 
one  of  his  officeni  in  his  stead.  Steward^  make 
me  a  bed  up  Eiere  in  this  room;  I  shall  not 
leave  the  hou!»e  to-night/* 

*'  It*8  of  no  use  my  staying  here,''  obsened 
the  roaster ;  **  nor  you  either,  Keene :  lei's  go 
on  lx)ard,  and  we  will  be  here  early  to-morro* 
morning*     Confounded  bad  job  this — ^good-by/ 

The  master  and  I  returned  to  the  boat.  I 
Imd  been  reflecting  a  good  deal  oti  the  disgracv 
which  would,  at  all  events  for  a  certain  period, 
Ik*  thrown  upon  the  service  and  Captain  Bdmir 
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by  this  uDfortimate  circumstance,  and  tM3fore  I 
had  gone  up  the  »hip^s  side  I  had  made  up  my 
mind*  Aa  soon  as  we  were  on  hoard,  I  re- 
quested the  master  to  allow  me  to  speak  to  him 
in  liis  cabin,  and  when  we  were  there,  after  can- 
▼aoiiig  the  question,  and  pointing  out  to  him 
what  discredit  would  ensue,  and  working  liini  up 
iotp  a  great  state  of  irritation,  I  then  proposed 
to  him  what  I  considered  to  be  the  best  course 
to  pursue.  '*  Every  one  says  how  like  I  am  to 
Capuin  Delmar,  Mr*  Smith,"*  said  I, 

**  If  you  were  his  own  son,  you  could  not  be 
more  so,'*  replied  the  master. 

*^  Well,  Sir,  I  am  now  as  tall  as  he  is ;  the 
ir  of  my  hair  is  lighter,  certainly,  but  the 
uptain  wears  a  mg.  Now,  Sir,  I  am  perfectly 
jre  that  if  I  were  to  put  on  the  captain** 
aifonu  and  wig,  as  the  duel  is  to  take  place  in 
the  evening,  they  never  could  find  out  that  it 
was  not  the  captain;  and  as  for  a  good  shot,  I 
think  I  can  hit  a  button  as  well  as  the  best 
duellist  in  existence."^ 
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A«  time:  «t  l«»the  said,   u  vjrfc^  ^^  ^^ 

?«  »  «f«iilT  my  c«y ;  but  why  Aouid  ^ 
:m  nmr  lifr  fcr  Captain  Delmar  ?" 

-  Wlrr.ia  you  iioe  offer  to  do  it  ju5t  WW 
ir  :*  hiMr  rf  the  service?     I  have  tint 
^Mai:^  jbI  Mifow  wiah  to  serve  Captain 
>«mar.  wtii>k»  ben  mj  patron.     What's  the 
lie  «  a  maU^MD  worth,  even  if  Iweieto 

•  rfetf  >  !rw  eoDurfu^  replied  the  master, 
'fcuauv  .  joii  rhio  aTCwcting  himself,  he  added 
:»i*  >^  nmsoiww  in  general ;  but  I  think 
•vti  tM«  V  -v'-Trti  wciediiiig  bv-and-by,  How- 
•«r.   lL.^«nf.  I  i'  chink,  on  the  whole,  it's  a 
cr*  ^ivir  :>iaa^  xmi  if  the  captain  is  not  better 
^^sjMAmf«.     nf    vui    iheo    consider    it   man 
><r>^^rt»v.     :  )tt«i?  sa  idrt  that  you  are  more 
Ki'*   1^  Au  jnf  3i«h:»  dun  the  captain,  wlio> 
*>H.*^-*  ifi.  )m»«f  «  a  BBta  c«n  be,  has  not,  I 
Wi»:«c»  yt*i  r^vMCr  iiiMuft»  m  his  life.    Good 
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night,  and  I  hardly  need  say  we  must  keep  our 

ncret. 

•^  Never  fear,  Sir,     Good  night."^ 

I  went  to  my  hammock,  quite  overjoyed  at 

the  half  coaseot  given  by  the  master  to  my 

proposition.     It  would  give  me  such  a  claim  on 

Captain  Delmar  if  I  sun^ived;  and  if  I  fell,  at 

lU  events  he  would  cherish  my  memory ;  but  as 

far  faUtng»  I  felt  sure  that  I  should  not.     I  had 

i  preMitiment    (probably   no   more  than  the 

iKiqfVDi  hope  of  youth)  that  I  should  be  the 

victor.     At  all  events,   I   went   to  sleep  very 

nundly,  and  did  not  wake  until  I  was  roused 

wp  by   the  quarter-master    on   the    following 

atoming. 

After  breakfast,  the  master  requested  a  boat 
*o  be  manned,  and  we  went  on  sliore,  On  our 
arrival  at  the  house,  we  found  the  surgeon  in 
great  anxiety ;  the  captain  was  in  a  state  of 
delirium^  and  the  fever  was  at  the  highest. 
"  How  is  he  ?"  demanded  the  master* 
'*  More  likely  to  go  out  of  the  world  himself 
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than  to  ^nd  another  out  of  it/*  replied  the  sur* 
geon.  ^^  He  cannot  well  be  worse^  and  that  U 
all  that  I  can  say.  He  has  lieen  raving  all 
night,  and  I  have  been  obliged  to  take  nearly 
two  pounds  of  blood  from  him;  and,  Mr. 
Keene/'  oontinued  the  surgeon,*'  he  talks  a 
great  deal  of  you  and  other  persons.  You  nwy 
go  ill  to  him,  if  you  please,  for  I  have  as  mucb 
as  possible  kept  the  servants  away — they  will 
talk.' 

**  Bob  Cross  is  doHn  below,  StTf*^  replied  I ; 
"  he  is  the  safest  man  to  wait  upon  him.** 

*' I  agree  with  you,  Keene  —  send  for  him» 
and  be  shall  remain  at  his  bedside/' 

The  master  then  spoke  iiith  the  surgeon  and 
communicated  my  proposition,  and  the  sui^eon 
replied,  '^'  Well,  from  what  I  have  learned  this 
night,  there  is  no  person  who  has  so  great  a 
right  to  take  his  place,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  m 
well,  both  for  the  captain^s  sake  and  bis  own; 
at  all  events,  I  will  go  with  you,  and^  in  caae  of 
accident,  do  my  best/* 
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The  matter  was,  therefore,  considered  as  ar- 
ranged, antl  I  went  into  the  captain's  room. 
He  was  deUrious,  and  constantly  crying  out 
about  his  honour  and  his  disgrace  ;  indeed  there 
jy  tio  doubt  but  that  his  anxiety  to  meet  his  an- 
tkgomst  was  one  very  great  cause  of  the  fever 
faaTing  run  ao  high ;  but  at  times  he  changed 
the  subject,  and  then  he  sjwke  of  me  and  my 
mother.  **  Where  is  my  boy — my  own  boy, 
Perrival  ?"*  said  he—**  my  pride — where  is  he  ? 
— Arabella,  you  must  not  be  angry  with  me — 
M,  Arabella;  consider  the  consequence;''  and 
then  he  would  burst  out  in  such  fond  expres- 
rfooi  towards  me,  that  the  tears  ran  down  my 
cheeks  as  I  planted  a  kiss  upon  his  forehead, 
for  he  was  insensible,  and  I  could  do  so  without 
offence. 

Bob  Cross,  who  had  for  some  time  been  at 
his  bedside,  wipetl  the  tears  from  his  eyes,  and 
said,  *'  Master  Keene,  how  this  man  must  have 
to  have  cloaked  his  feelings  towards 
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yau  in  the  way  which  he  has  done.  Howev^,  I 
am  glad  to  hear  all  this,  and^  if  necessary,  I  will 
tell  him  of  it  -  aye,  if  I  get  seven  dozen  for  it 
the  next  minute/' 

I  remained  with  Bob  Cross  at  his  bedside  for 
the  whole  day,  during  which  he  piore  than 
twenty  times  acknowledged  me  as  his  son.  As 
the  evening  closed  in,  I  prepared  in  silence  for 
the  duty  I  had  to  perform*  To  tlie  surprise  of 
Cross,  who  was  ignorant  of  what  I  intended,  I 
stripped  off  my  own  clothes  and  put  on  those  of 
the  captain,  and  then  put  his  wig  over  my  own 
hair ;  I  then  examined  myself  in  the  glass,  and 
was  satisfied. 

**  Well,""  said  Cross,  looking  at  me,  '*  you  do 
look  like  the  captain  himself,  and  might  almost 
go  on  board  and  read  the  articles  of  war ;  hut 
surely.  Master  Keene,"  added  he,  looking  at 
the  captain  as  he  lay  senseless  in  bed»  **  tliis  is 
no  time  for  foolery  of  this  sort-'* 

**  It  is  no  foolery,  Bob,**  replied  I,  taking  i 
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hand;  ^I  am  goiDg  to  represent  the  captain 
and  fight  a  dud  for  him,  or  the  service  will  be 
uugiBceo. 

^  I  didnH  know  that  the  captain  had  a  duel 
to  fight,**  replied  Bob,  <<  although  I  heard  that 
tbcfe  had  been  words.**^ 

I  then  explained  the  whole  to  him.  **  You 
are  right.  Master  Keene — aright  in  every  thing ; 
BH^  God  bless  you,  and  send  you  good  luck — 
I  wirii  I  might  go  with  you.**^ 

•<  No^  Bob,  that  must  not  be." 

**  Then,  God  bless  you,  and  may  you  floor 
the  soldier.  Lord,  what  a  state  I  shall  be  in 
tin  I  know  what  has  taken  place  r 

^  It  will  soon  be  known.  Bob ;  so,  good-by, 
and  I  trust  we  shall  meet  again.'*  I  then  went 
out  of  the  bedroom. 

The  surgeon  actually  started  when  I  made 
my  appearance,  and  acknowledged  that  the  per- 
Moation  was  exact.  Taking  the  arm  of  the 
surgeon  and  the  master,  we  set  off,  the  master 
carrying  the  pistols,  which  had  been  prepared. 
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and  ia  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  arrived  at  the 
place  of  meeting*  My  disguise  was  so  coTnplete, 
that  we  had  not  hesitated  to  walk  out  sooner 
than  we  had  iiitendedy  and  we  found  oursehes 
the  first  on  the  field  of  action «  which  I  waj 
glad  of. 

About  dusk,  which  was  the  rime  agreed 
upon,  and  about  five  minutes  after  our  arrival, 
our  antagonists  made  their  appearance.  TJiete 
wat  no  time  to  be  lost,  as  there  ia  little  or  m 
twilight  in  the  West  Indies;  so  a  polite  bow 
was  exchanged,  and  the  ground  marked  out  at 
eight  paces  by  the  master  and  the  second  of  mj 
opponent.  A  very  short  parley  then  took  place 
between  Mr.  Smith  and  the  other  gentleman, 
who  officiated  for  the  adjutant,  in  which  it  was 
decidtxi  that  we  should  turn  back  to  back,  with 
our  pistols  ready,  and  that  on  the  words,  ^'  Make 
ready — present — fire,''  given  in  sncceaaion,  we 
were  to  turn  round  to  each  other,  lerel,  aoid  firp. 
This  made  it  mdre  difficult  to  hit ;  indeed  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  take  aim,  as  the  words 
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were  given  so  quick  after  each  other ;  and  the 
gneat  point  wa&«  to  fire  as  soon  as  the  word  was 
given. 

The  first  discharge  was  not  lucky  for  me. 
I  missed  nij  antagonist,  and  received  his  bullet 
in  my  left  shoulder.  This  did  not,  however, 
disable  me*  and  I  said  nothing  about  it. 
The  pistols  were  again  loaded  and  handed  to  us, 
«ad  on  the  signal  being  given^  my  adversary's 
pstol  went  off  a  little  before  the  word  **  fire " 
was  given,  and  I  felt  myself  again  hit ;  but  1 
refumed  the  fire,  and  with  fatal  success.  The 
ball  went  through  his  body,  and  he  fell.  The 
•urgeun,  master,  and  his  second,  immediatety 
went  up,  and  raised  him  in  a  sitting  position, 
but  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  senseless* 

In  the  meantime  I  remained  where  I  was, 
having  dropped  my  pistol  on  the  ground. 
That  I  had  an  unpleasant  pang  at  the  idea  of  a 
feUow-€r£*ature  having  fallen  by  my  hand  in  a 
dud,  I  acknowledge;  but  when  I  called  to 
why  I  had  fought  the  duel,  and  that  I 
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had  saved  the  honour  of  the  captain  (may  I  not 
say  at  once  my  father's  honour,  for  that  was  my 
feeling  ?)  I  could  not,  and  did  not,  repent  the 
deed*  But  I  had  not  time  given  me  to  analyie 
my  feelings;  a  sensation  of  faintness  rapidly 
crept  over  me :  the  fact  was,  that  I  had  be€D 
bleeding  profusely  ;  and  while  the  surgeon 
the  others  vfvve  still  hanging  over  the  expii 
adjutant,  I  dropped,  and  fell  fainting  on  ihr 
ground.  When  I  recovered,  I  found  myself  in 
bed,  and  attended  on  by  the  surgeon,  ibc 
master,  and  Bob  Cross. 

**  Keep  quiet*  Keene,"*'  said  the  surgeon, 
'*  and  all  will  be  well ;  but  keep  quiet,  that  ift 
may  have  no  fever.  Here,  drink  this,  and  trr 
if  you  cannot  go  to  sleep.  They  raised  me  up* 
and  I  swtdlowed  the  mixture;  my  head  was  so 
confused,  and  I  was  so  weak,  that  I  felt  as  if 
1  hardly  dared  breathe,  lest  my  breath  should 
leave  my  body,  and  I  was  glad  to  find  my§elf 
again  on  the  pillow.  I  was  soon  in  a  sound 
sleep,  from  which  I  did  not  arouse  for  nnn? 
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hoursy  and,  as  I  afterwards  was  told,  had  had  a 
▼ory  naiTow  escape,  from  the  exhaustion  arising 
fimai  the  excessive  hemorrhage. 

When  I  opened  my  e}'e8  the  next  morning, 
I  could  scarcely  recal  my  senses.  I  saw  Bob 
CroBB  sometimes,  and  I  heard  moaning  and 
talking.  I  thought  the  latter  was  my  own 
Toioe,  but  it  was  Captain  Delmar,  whose  fever 
still  continued,  and  who  was  in  an  alarming 
stile.  It  was  not  till  the  evening,  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  duel,  that  I  could  completely 
read  my  senses ;  then  I  did,  and  motioned  to 
CnMS  that  I  wanted  drink.  He  gave  me  some 
lemonade — it  was  nectar ;  he  then  went  out  for 
the  surgeon,  who  came  to  the  bedside,  and  felt 
my  pulse. 

**  YouTl  do  now,  my  boy,"  said  he ;  "  get  an- 
other good  sleep  to-night,  and  to-morrow  morn- 
ing you  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  get  well." 

«  Where  am  I  hit  ?"  said  I. 

^  You  had  a  ball  in  your  shoulder  and 
another  in  your  hip,  but  they  are  both  ex- 
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traded;  the  one  in  the  hip  cut  through  a  li 
vein,  and  the  hetnorrhage  was  ao  great  before 
you  conld  be  brought  here,  that  at  one  tiose 
I  thought  you  were  gone.  Your  life  bung 
u}x>n  a  thread  for  hours ;  but  we  may  thank 
God  that  all  is  right  now.  You  have  no  feier, 
and  your  pulse  is  getting  strong  again*^ 

**  How's  the  captain.  Sir  ?"" 

**  As  bad  as  bat!  can  be  just  now  ;  but  I  have 
hopeii  of  a  change  for  the  better.*^ 

«  And  Captain  W.,  Sir  ?"" 

'*  Poor  fellow  !  he  is  dead ;  and  lia»  m 
decidedly  proved  that  his  fever  was  not  a  ftbamv 
the  soldiers  are  a  little  ashamed  of  theniselfCf 
— and  so  they  ought  to  be;  but  too  often 
good  feelings  come  too  late.  Now*  Kcefii^ 
you  have  talked  quite  enough  for  lo*nighl; 
take  your  sedative  mixture,  and  go  to  slffp 
again ;  to-morrow,  I  have  no  doubt,  you  will  be 
able  to  ask  as  many  queations  as  you  like.'* 

••  Only  one  moil?,  Sir  :^s  the  adjuiiiit 
dead  ?" 
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**I  baTe  not  heard,"  replied  the  surgeon; 
^bot  we  ahftll  know  to-morrow:  now  go  to 
tlmipi  and  good  night." 

When  the  surgeon  left  the  room,  ''Bob?'' 
sddl. 

M  Not  an  answer  will  I  give  to-night,  Mr. 
Keene,"  said  Bob  Cross ;  ^  to-morrow  morning 
we*ll  have  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  whole 
slery.  You  must  obey  orders,  Sir,  and  go  to 
deep.'' 

As  I  knew  Bob  would  do  as  he  said,  I  laid 
mj  head  down,  and  was  soon  once  more  in  for- 
gcdubiess.  It  was  not  daylight  when  I  again 
awoke,  and  found  Cross  snoring  in  the  chair  by 
tha  bedside:  poor  fellow,  he  had  never  lain 
down  since  be  came  on  shore,  when  the  captain 
was  fint  taken  ill.  I  felt  much  better,  although 
wj  wounds  tingled  a  little,  and  I  was  very 
aaaious  to  know  if  Captain  Delmar  was  out  of 
danger ;  but  that  could  not  be  ascertained  till  I 
saw  the  surgeon.  I  remained  thinking  over  tht* 
events  which  had  passed.    I  called  to  mind  that 

VOL.  II.  N 
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th^  captain,  in  his  deliriuni,  had  called  me  hts 
own  boy,  his  Percival,  and  I  felt  more  happy. 

About  an  hour  after  I  had  awoke,  liie  sur- 
geon came  into  the  room.  '^  How  is  CaptAiD 
Delmar,  Sir  ?^  said  L 

^^  I  am  glad  to  say  that  he  is  mudi  better: 
l>ut  I  must  wake  up  poor  Cro6$,  who  is  tired 
nut/* 

Cross,  who  was  awake  the  moment  that  we 
spoke,  was  now  on  his  legs, 

<*  You  must  go  to  the  captain,  and  keep  thi 
bed-clothes  on  him*  Cross.  He  is  now  in  i 
perspiration,  and  it  must  not  be  checked^nk 
you  UTidcrstand?" 

**  Yes,"  replied  Bob,  walking  away  into  the 
other  room* 

**  You  are  all  right  again,  Eeene,^  said  tbe 
surgeon,  feeling  my  pulse ;  **  we  will  look  «t 
your  wounds  by-and-by,  and  change  tbe  dretf^ 
ing," 

"  Tell  me*  Sir,*"  said  I,  "  how  have  yt«i 
managed  ?    Nobody  has  found  it  out  ?'" 
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<-  Oh,  DO ;  it  is  supposed  that  Captain  Del- 
mar  is  badly  wounded,  and  that  you  have  the 
ydkyw  fever,  and  we  must  keep  it  up— that  is 
the  reason  why  Bob  Cross  is  the  only  one  al- 
lowed to  oome  into  the  sick  rooms.  I  have  no 
ddobt  that  Captain  Delmar  will  be  sensible  in  a 
few  hours,  and  then  we  shall  be  puzzled  what 
to  say  to  him.     Must  we  tell  him  the  truth  ?'^ 

«*  Not  at  present,  Sir,  at  all  events :  tell  him 
that  he  has  fought  the  duel,  and  killed  his  man ; 
be  will  think  that  he  did  it  when  he  was  out  of 
liit  senses,  or  else  that  the  fever  has  driven  it 
finrni  his  memory." 

••  Well,  perhaps  that  will  be  the  best  way 
just  now ;  it  will  relieve  his  mind,  for  with  his 
return  to  sensibility,  will  also  revive  his  feel- 
ings of  disgrace  and  dishonour ;  and  if  they  are 
not  checked,  the  fever  may  come  on  again." 

The  surgeon  gave  me  some  breakf&st  this 

morning,  and  then  dressed  my  wounds,  which  he 

ptooounced  were  doing  quite  well ;  and  about 

twdve  o'clock  the  master  came  on  shore  with 

N  2 
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the  fir§t  lieutenant.  The  master  came  into  ooj 
room  after  the  first  lieutetiaiit  went  away^  ^^^ 
had  been  told  by  the  surgeon  that  he  could  not  »e 
Captain  Delniar — and  he  of  course  did  not  wish 
to  come  into  contact  with  me,  who  he  supposed 
had  the  yellow  fever.  In  the  afternoon  Capt|i||| 
Delmar  woke  up  from  his  stupor — the  fever  hIP 
left  him  I  and  he  had  nothing  to  combat  with  but 
extreme  debility.  ** Where  am  I?"  said  k» 
after  a  pause;  and,  recollecting  himself,  bo 
continued  to  Cross,  who  was  the  only  peraon  in 
tlie  room,  and  who  had  received  his  instructioo^ 
from  the  surgeon,  **  How  long  have  I  lain 
here?" 

**Ever  since  the  duel,  Sir/' 

'*  The  duel — how  do  you  mean  ?** 

*'  I  mean  ever  since  yoor  honour  fought  tte 
duel,  and  killed  the  soldger  officer/* 

"Killed — duel — I    can't     recollect 


having 


fought  the  duel." 


**  Dare  say  not,  your  honour,"  replied  Bob; 
you  were  in  a  roaring  fever  at  the  timcj  but 
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jou  would  not  stay  in  bed,  all  the  surgeon 
could  do;  go  you  would — but  when  you  bad 
fought,  we  were  obliged  to  carry  you  back 
again.** 

**  And  so  I  really  have  fought— I  have  not 
the  least  recollection — I  must  have  been  in  a 
high  fever  indeed.     Where's  the  surgeon  ?'* 

**  He'fi  in  the  verandah  below,  Sir,  speaking 
to  some  soldger  officers,  who  have  come  to 
inquire  after  your  health.     Here  he  comes."^ 

The  surgeon  came  in,  and  Captain  Dehtiar 
tben  said  to  him,  "  Is  this  all  true  that  Cross 
has  been  teUing  me  ?  Have  I  real!y  fought  a 
duel  and  killed  my  adversary  ?" 

**  I  regret  to  say,  Sir,  that  he  is  dead,  and 
was  buried  yesterday ;  but,  if  you  please,  you 
must  not  talk  any  more  at  present — ^you  must 
be  quiet  for  a  few  hours." 

"  Well,  doctor,  so  that  my  honour  is  saved, 
I  am  content  to  obey  you — its  very  odd'" — here 
the  captain  was  exhausted,  and  was  silent,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  be  was  again  asleep,   and 
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remained  tlunibering  till  the  next  mormng, 
when  he  was  much  better.  He  then  entered 
into  canversaticm  with  the  surgeon,  making  him 
describe  the  duel;  und  the  Utter  did  so,  so 
fts  to  satisfy  the  captain  ;  and  he  also  informed 
him  that  I  had  been  taken  til  with  the  fever, 
and  was  in  the  next  i*oom, 

**Next  room!"^  replied  the  captain:  **whj 
uas  be  not  sent  on  Ixmrd  ?  Are  all  the  mid- 
^liipmen  who  are  taken  ill  to  be  brouglit  to  my 
house  to  be  cured  ?" 

I  overheard  this  reply  of  the  captain,  and 
it  cut  me  to  the  heart*  I  felt  what  an  invinci- 
ble pride  !iad  to  be  conquered  before  1  could 
obtain  my  wishes. 

The  surgeon  answered  Captain  Delmar,  "As 
only  you  and  Mr.  Keene  were  taken  with  tbe 
fever»  I  thought  it  better  that  he  should  rymsao 
here,  than  thai  the  ship^s  company  should  tike 
it  by  his  being  sent  on  board.  I  trust.  Captain 
Oelmar^  I  have  done  right  ?** 

**  Yes,  I  see,*'  replied  the  captain ;  **  you  did 
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perfectly  ri^t— -I  did  not  think  of  that.  I  hope 
Mr.  Keene  is  doing  well  ?*" 

*'  I  trust  that  we  shall  get  him  through  it, 
Sir/'  replied  the  surgeon. 

^'Ptay   let   him   have   any   thing  that    he 

lequires,  Mr.i ;  let  him  want  for  nothing 

during  his  illness  and  convalescence.  He  would 
be  a  heavy  loss  to— the  service,^  added  the 
oqpCain. 

^He  would,  indeed,  Sir,^  replied  the  sur- 
geon. 

*<  Here  are  the  journals  of  St.  Pierre,  in  which 
there  are  several  accounts  of  the  duel,  most 
of  them  incorrect.  Some  say  that  you  were 
twice  wounded,  others  once." 

**I  dare  say  they  thought  so,^  replied  the 
ciptain,  ^^  for  Cross  tells  me  that  I  was  carried 
bome.  It's  very  singular  that  I  should  have 
iNight  in  such  a  condition.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
I  ;  I  will  read  them  when  I  have  laid  down 
a  little,  for  I  am  tired  again  already.'' 
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Tlie  surgeon  then  infoni^ed  the  captain  uf 
the  death  of  Captain  W. 

"Poor  fellow!''  replied  Captain  Delmai 
**  Well,  I  will  not  make  any  appointmentd  until 
1  am  better,*^  The  captain  then  lay  down 
again,  leaving  the  newspapers  on  the  cover- 
let. 

A  week  now  passed,  during  which  both  lh<? 
captain  and  I  became  nearly  convalesce^it :  vre 
had  both  been  out  of  bed,  and  had  remained 
for  a  few  hours  on  the  sofas  in  our  respective 
rfx»nis.  The  surgeon  told  me  that  it  would 
l*e  necessary  to  tell  him  the  truth  very  sooOt 
and  that  he  thought  he  would  do  so  on  the 
following  day.  It  did,  however,  happen  lliat 
the  discovery  was  not  made  to  him  by  tbe 
surgeon.  In  the  afternoon,  when  the  latter  wai 
on  board.  Captain  Delniar  felt  so  strong  that  he 
resolved  to  put  on  his  clothes,  and  go  into  tk 
sitting-room.  He  desired  Cross  to  give  thfO 
tu  him,  and  the  first  articles  banded   to  him 
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were  bis  trowsers,  and  Bob  quite  forgot  that 
I  had  worn  thera- 

*'WTiy,  how's  this?"'  said  the  cuplain — 
**  here^s  a  hole  through  the  waistband,  and 
they  are  bloody." 

Bob  was  m  frightened,  that  he  walked  out  of 
the  room  as  if  he  had  not  heard  what  the 
captain  had  said*  It  appears  that  the  cap  tain 
took  up  his  coat  and  discoveretl  another  hole  in 
the  slioulder,  with  the  same  marks  of  blooci. 

**This  is  quite  a  dreami""  said  the  captain, 
talking  to  himself;  '*  I've  no  wound,  and  yet 
tbe  newspapers  say  that  I  was  wounded  t%vice. 
Cftm  I  Cross  !— Wher^  is  Cross  ?" 

Bob.  who  had  taken  refuge  in  my  room, 
where  we  overheard  every  thing  he  said,  whis- 
pered, **  It's  no  use  now,  Mr*  Keenest  must 
tell  it  all ;  never  fear  me,  I  know  how  to  do 
It  ;^  and  then  he  obeyed  the  captain's  suni- 
mons,  leaving  me  in  a  state  of  great  nervous 
anxiety. 

**  CroflS^**  said  the  captain  sternly,  **  I  insist 
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upon  kaowing  tbe  truth  :  I  have  been  deceived 
by  my  officers.  Did  I,  or  did  I  not,  Hglit  thk 
duel  ?" 

**  Well,  Sir,"  replied  Cross,  "  the  truth  was 
only  kept  back  from  you  till  you  were  quite 
well  again,  and  I  suppose  I  must  tell  it  to  jou 
now.  You  were  too  ill,  and  you  raved  about 
your  honour,  and  that  you  were  disgraced^  and 
that''— 

''  Well,  go  on,  Sir." 

"  I  will.  Captain  Delmar ;  but  I  hope  you  il 
not  be  angry.  Sir.  Mr.  Keene  could  not  bear 
to  see  you  in  that  way,  and  he  said  he  would  lav 
down  his  life  for  you  at  any  time,  and  be 
bigged  Mr.  Smith,  the  master,  to  allow  bitn  to 
fight  tbe  duel,  because  he  said  that  he  wast» 
like  you  in  person  (which  somehow  or  other  ti« 
i»,  that's  certain),  that  no  one  would  know  it 
waji  him  if  he  put  on  your  honour's  wig  mitJ 
uniform  :  thats  how  it  was,  Sir/ 

"  Go  on,''  said  the  captain. 

**  Well,  Sir,  the  master  eould  not  bear  the 
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sneering  of  the  sogers  on  shore,  and  he  consented 
that  Mr.  Keene  should  take  your  place,  which 
he  did.  Sir ;  and  I  hope  you  will  not  be  angry 
with  Mr.  Keene,  for  if  s  your  old  coat,  Sir,  and 
I  think  it  may  have  a  piece  let  in,  that  it  won't 
he  seen.' 

Cross  then  went  on  describing  the  whole 
affair— of  course,  praising  me — and  told  the 
captain  that  everybody  on  board,  as  well  as  on 
diore,  thought  that  he  was  wounded,  and  that  I 
had  been  taken  with  the  yellow  fever,  and  that 
Bobody  knew  the  real  truth  except  the  master, 
die  surgeon,  and  himself. 

^  Is  Mr.  Keene  seriously  hurt  ?^  inquired  the 
captain,  after  a  pause. 

**  No,  Sir ;  the  doctor  says  he  will  do  very  well. 
He  was  as  near  gone  as  ever  a  man  was :  at  one 
time,  his  breath  would  not  move  a  feather — all 
the  bkiod  was  out  of  bis  body.**' 

For  a  minute  the  captain  made  no  reply  :  at 
last  he  said,  in  a  quiet  tone,  *^  You  may  leave 
the  room,  Cross.*^ 
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What  were  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Cap- 
tain Delmar  when  he  was  left  to  reflect  upon 
the  information  which  he  had  received,  I  cannot 
tell ;  but  tliat  he  was  not  angry  I  inferred  by 
the  tone  in  which  he  desired  Cross  to  leave  the 
I  was  absorbed  in   my   own    feelings^ 


room. 


when  the  sui^geon  entered  the  room,  and  gavf 
me  a  letter.  **  Here's  a  schooner  just  come  in 
with  despatches  from  the  admiral,"  said  the 
surgeon  ;  **  the  second  lieutenant  has  brought 
them  on  shore  for  the  captain,  and  among  thf 
letters  from  England  I  found  this  one  for  you* 
I  have  seen  Cross,"  continued  the  surgeon^  nod- 
ding his  head  significantly  as  he  left  the  room, 

**  The  second  lieutenant,  with  despatches, 
Sir,**  reported  Bob  Cross  to  the  captain  in  tht* 
other  room — **  shall  I  shew  him  in?'* 

**No,  I  am  not  well;  desire  him  to  send 
them  in  by  you***  replied  the  captain. 

While  the  captain  was  busy  witli  his  de»* 
patches,  I  read  my  letter,  which  was  from  mj 
motlier,   enclosing  a   copy   of   one    from   my 
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gnndmother,  announcing  my  niotI>er'*s  deatlu 
Of  course,  there  were  a  great  many  dying 
wbhes;  but  that  was  a  matter  of  course.  I 
fell  happy  that  this  letter  to  the  captain  ar- 
irred  at  such  a  propitious  time,  as  I  knew  that 
ibe  announcement  of  my  mother's  death  would 
be  m  great  point  in  my  favour.  That  it  ought 
not  to  have  been,  I  confess ;  but  I  knew  whom 
I  had  to  deal  with  :  the  captain  was  ashamed  of 
hi®  intimacy,  and  the  claims  of  my  mother  upon 
hinit  but  not  so  much  ashamed  of  me ;  and,  now 
that  siie  was  removed,  probably  he  miglit  not 
be  at  all  ashamed.  My  motlitr  was  no  relation, 
and  below  him — I  was  his  own  flesh  and  blood, 
md  half  ennobled  by  so  being. 

Thtr  captain  sent  on  lioard  orders  for  getting 
under  weigh*  It  appeared  that  the  admiral  had 
written  to  him,  desiring  him  to  sail  for  the  coast 
of  South  America,  to  look  after  a  French  fri- 
gife,  and  that,  as  there  was  no  farther  occasion 
fiir  ao  large  a  force  at  Martinique,  he  was  to 
kare  the  next  senior  officer  in  command ;  but 
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this  wa«    Captain  W.,  who  luul  died    of  the 
fever. 

As  senior  in  command^  Captain  Dclniar  tlieti 
fillet!  up  the  vacancy;  the  captain  of  a  corvette 
was  appointed  to  Captain  W/s  ship ;  our  first 
lieutenant  to  the  coniniaml  of  the  corvette ;  but 
the  lieutenant^s  vacancy  was  not  filled  tip,  much 
to  the  surprise  of  the  officers  of  the  squadron. 
This  was  the  work  of  the  afternoon  ;  in  the 
evening,  the  master  was  sent  for,  and  a  conf^ul- 
tatiou  held  with  him  and  the  surgeon,  which 
ended  in  the  captain*s  consenting  to  go  on 
board  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  as  if  he  had  been 
wounded,  and  my  being  put  into  a  col,  and  nv 
moved  on  lx>ard  to  the  captain's  cabin,  as  if  still 
loo  weak  with  the  fever  to  quit  my  bed,  Croti 
was  enjoined  silence,  and  I  was  made  ac- 
quainted by  the  surgeon  with  the  result  of  tbf 
^inference. 

The  next  morning  we  were  all  embarked, 
and  we  hove  the  anchor  up,  and  made  sail  to 
the  southward.     It  must  be  observed^  that  I 
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had  neither  seen,  nor  had  any  communications 
^th  the  captain,  during  the  whole  of  this  time. 
He  WB8  informed  by  the  surgeon  that  I  was 
in  great  diatresa  of  mind  at  the  news  of  my 
Mother^ft  death,  and  that  my  recovery  would  be 
iMtrded  in  consequence. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


It  was  not  until  three  or  four  days  after  the 
ibip  had  sailed  from  Martinique  that  the  cap- 
tain spoke  to  me.  I  had,  during  that  time, 
remained  in  my  cot,  which  was  hung  up  in  the 
fore-cabin,  and  when  the  surgeon  dressed  my 
wounds  it  was  only  in  the  presence  of  Bob 
Cross.  On  the  fourth  morning  after  our  sail- 
ing, the  captain  came  inside  of  the  screen, 
which  was  hung  round  my  cot  :*-<*  Well,  Mr. 
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Keene,**  said  he,  in  a  \^ery  kind  voice,  "  bow 
are  you  ?^ 

"  Mueli  better,  Sir,  I  thank  you  ;  and  hope 
you  will  look  over  the  great  liberty  I  ventured 
to  take  for  the  honour  of  the  service.** 

"  Why,^  replied  the  captain,  smiling,  **  1 
think  you  have  been  sufficiently  pumsbed 
already  for  your  temerity ;  I  appreciate  your 
motive  of  action,  and  feel  obliged  to  you  for 
your  great  zeal  towards  the  service  and  towards 
me.  The  only  objection  (I  may  say  annoy* 
aiice)  I  have  on  the  subject  is,  the  mystery  and 
aecrecy  compelled  to  be  observed  in  conse^ 
quence  of  your  taking  my  place,  and  stiU  more, 
that  one  of  the  seamen  of  the  ship  should  be  a 
party  to  the  secret*"^ 

tt  I  certainly  did  not  consider  the  conse- 
quences as  I  ought  to  have  done,  Sir,  when  I 
ventured  to  act  as  I  did,**  replied  I. 

**  Say  no  more  about  it,  Mr.  Keene.  t  am 
very  sorry  to  hear  of  your  mother's  death ;  but 
it  was  not,  I  believe,  unexpected.*^ 
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**  No,  Sir,^  replied  I ;  **  and  therefore  the 
•bock  bus  doI  been  so  grcat,^ 

*•  WclU  Mr  Koetie»  of  course  it  is  from  tht* 
fnterevC  I  took  in  your  mother  th«t  I  vvus 
induced  to  take  you  under  my  protection,  arul 
her  death  will  make  no  difference  in  that  [x)int« 
•o  long  as  you  conduct  yourself  a»  you  have 
hitherto  done.  You  have  now^  created  a  strong 
imrmit  for  yotireelf  by  your  go«xl  conduct,  and 
I  ahall  not  lone  sight  of  you.  How  many 
nofithft  have  you  yet  to  serve  before  your  time 
is  out  ?** 

**  I  have  served  five  yeara  and  seven  monthft» 
m  far  as  I  can  recollect.*^ 

**  So  I  thought.  Now,  Mr  Keene,  it  wti% 
breatise  I  thought  of  you  that  I  did  not  fill  u|> 
the  Ueutenant^s  vacancy  which  was  made  by  the 
death  of  Captain  W«  and  the  promotion  of  the 
OfRnmander  and  my  first  lieutenant.  As  soon 
tt  you  are  well,  I  will  give  you  an  acting  order 
at  lieuteDant  of  this  ship  ;  and,  as  we  are  now 
01  m  iort   of  roving   commission,   I   have   no 
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doubt  but  that  you  will  have  served  your  time, 
and  found  the  means  at  passing,  before  we  join 
the  admiral ;  your  promotion  villj  under  such 
drcumstancea,  be^  I  have  no  doubt,  conBnrifd ; 
KO,  all  you  have  to  da  now  ia  to  get  well  as  fast 
a«  you  can.     Good-by,^ 

The  captain  gave  ine  a  most  gracious  nodt 
and  then  went  outride  of  the  screen,  giving  rae 
no  time  for  thankt.  I  was,  indeed,  overjoyed ; 
not  to  much  at  the  pn>motion  as  at  the  change 
in  the  captain*s  manner  towards  me :  a  changir 
Mi  palpable  that  it  filled  me  with  the  fondest 
anticipation)^.  I  remained  for  a  long  while 
reflecting  upon  my  future  prospects*  As  • 
lieutenant  of  the  same  ship,  I  should  be  more  in 
contact  with  him :  he  could  now  converse  and 
take  notice  of  me  without  its  being  considcnsd 
remarkable ;  nay,  he  could  )je  intimate  with 
me.  I  resolved  to  be  most  careful  in  my 
conduct,  so  as  not  to  alarm  his  pride  by  th«r 
least  familiarity^  and  hopcnl,  eventujjly,  to  play 
my  cards  so  as  to  obtain  my  curaefti  wish ;  but 
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I  felt  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  ground  to 
go  over  first,  and  that  the  greatest  drcumspee- 
tion:  was  necessary.  I  felt  that  I  had  still  to 
raise  myself  in  his  opinion  and  in  the  opinion 
of  the  world  to  a  much  higher  position  than  I 
was  in  at  present,  before  I  could  expect  that 
Captain  Delmar  would,  virtually,  acknowledge 
me  as  his  son.  I  felt  that  I  had  to  wade 
through  blood,  and  stand  the  chance  of  thou- 
sands of  balls  and  bullets  in  my  professional 
career,  before  I  could  do  all  this;  a  bright 
vista  of  futurity  floated  before  me,  and,  in  the 
far  distance,  I  felt  myself  in  the  possession  of 
my  ambition,  and  with  my  eyes  still  fixed  upon 
it,  I  dropped  fast  asleep,  revelling  still  in  tlie 
same  dreams  which  I  had  indulged  in  when 
awake. 

In  a  fortnight  I  was  quite  recovered;  my 
wounds  had  healed  up,  and  I  now  walked 
about.  Having  had  my  uniform  altered  by  the 
ship's  tailor,  and  procured  an  epaulet  from  (me 
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of  the  lieutenanto,  I  took  poflflesfiion  of 
cabin  in  the  gun-nxini,  and  was  warmly  re^ 
oeived  by  my  new  messmates;  but  I  did  not 
return  to  n)y  duty  for  nearly  a  montli,  on 
account  of  a  little  lameness  still  remaining,  and 
which  the  surgeon  declared  was  often  the  case 
after  the  yellow  fever!! 

I  ought  to  have  o1>served,  that  when  my 
mother  was  m  indulgent  as  to  commit  suicide 
for  my  sake,  she  had  taken  every  precaution, 
and  the  letter  of  my  grandmother  informed 
Captain  Delmar  that  my  mother  had  be- 
queathed me  jP1S,000  in  the  three  per  cents, 
which  she  had  laid  by  from  her  business,  and 
that  therefore  there  was  no  longer  any  ixrcasion 
tliat  I  should  be  an  expense  to  Captain  Del- 
mar.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed,  from 
my  grandmother  stating  this,  that  Captain 
Delmar  was  at  all  mercenary  or  stingy ;  on 
the  contrary,  considering  that,  as  the  second  son 
of  a  nobleman,  he  had  only  ^1,000  per  aDnum 
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bendes  his  pay,  he  was  exceedingly  libesal 
(although  not  extravagant)  in  all  money  mat- 
ters* 

At  last  I  was  well  enough  to  return  to  my 
duty ;  and  glad  I  was  to  be  once  more  walking 
the  quarter-deck,  not  as  before,  on  the  lee,  but 
on  the  weather  side,  with  an  epaulet  on  my 
shoulder.  Strange  to  say,  there  was  not  a 
middiipman  in  the  ship  (although  there  were 
so  many)  who  had  served  so  long  as  I  had, 
and  in  consequence  there  was  not  any  heart- 
burning or  jealousy  at  my  promotion,  and  I 
csootinued  on  the  best  terms  with  my  old  mess- 
mates, although  gradually  lessening  the  inti- 
macy which  existed  between  us.  But  that  was 
not  intentional  on  my  part ;  it  was  the  effect  of 
my  promotion,  and  removal  from  the  berth  of  a 
set  of  lads  to  the  company  of  the  senior  and 
older  officers.  I  was  now  a  man,  and  had  the 
feelings  and  thoughts  of  a  man.  My  frolics 
and  tricks  were  discarded  with   the  midship- 
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timn's  cottt,  ami  in  rc»ix*ctinj^  my  new  rank  I , 
re«iKH:tcd  myself. 

Now  that  I  wtilkvd  on  the  same  side  of  the 
drcki  Cnptain  Debior  very  often  entered  iota 
conversation  with  ine ;  and  although  at  fint  it 
wan  with  caution  r*ii  \m  part,  yet,  when  he 
found  that  I  never  |>rct*iinR*d>  and  waa,  invana- 
biy,  most  rcipectfnU  he  became  on  much  more 
intimate  terms  with  me. 

During  thnn;  month)»  we  continual  cruiiing 
abtmt  without  falling  in  with  or  having  ns 
eeived  any  intt'Ihgence  of  the  Frt*nch  frigatr 
which  wr  were  «cni  in  (|\ie»t  of;  at  la«t. 
Captain  Del  mar  rcKCilved  to  change  the  cruiiting 
ground,  and  we  ran  up  to  ten  degrees  of  lati- 
tude further  north. 


Aa  wc  were 
American  brigi 


runmng 
and  brought 


we  fell  in  with  an 


her    to;    a  lioal 


was 


sent  for  the  cnptatn,  who,  when  he  earne 


on 


board|  was  interrogated  by  Captain  Uelmart  as 
to  hift  having  si*en   or    lieurd   of  any    Fn^nch 
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veMel  on  that  coast.  As  the  convenation  took 
place  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  I  was  officer  of 
the  watch,  I  can  repeat  it. 

•*  WeU,"  replied  the  American  through  his 
note,  ^  I  reckon  there  is  a  Frenchman  in  these 
parta.^'' 

•«  Have  you  fallen  in  with  her  ?^  inquired 
Captain  Delmar. 

**  Well,  I  may  say  I  have ;  for  I  laid  along- 
ttde  of  her  in  Cartagena  when  I  was  taking  in 
my  cargo  of  hides.  You  haven* t  such  a  thing 
as  a  spar  as  will  make  me  a  pole  top-gallant 
mast,  captain,  have  you  P"" 

"  Is  she  large  or  small  ?" 

"Well,  captain,  I  don't  care  whether  the 
qiar  be  large  or  small ;  IVe  two  carpenters  on 
board,  and  1*11  soon  dub  it  down  into  shape/' 

••  I  inquired  about  the  vessel  —  I  did  not 
refer  to  the  spar,''  replied  Captain  Dolmar, 
haughtily. 

•*  And  I  referred  to  the  spar,  which  is  my 
B  3 
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buitncsft,  aiid  not  to  the  v^btel,  which  b  tm 
conaarn  of  mine,'^  replied  tlie  Amerioin  cap- 
Utn.  **You  eec,  master*  we  have  both  wir 
wants;  you  want  inrormatioDi  I  want  a  spar: 
Pve  no  objection  to  a  fair  awop.*" 

*•  Well,"  replied  Captain  Delmar*  rntht^r 
mmi^y  **  give  me  the  infarmation,  and  you 
j*hall  have  the  spur.'' 

"  That's  agreeii" 

**8eiid  for  the  ciirpeiiler,  and  tle^irc  hiiii 
^t't  t)iit  a  stnttll    Kpar,  Mr.-        »^  said  (!upt«in 
Delumr  to  the  first  lieutenant* 

i«  Well,  captain,  that  looks  like  buiineflSi  and 
m)  now  ril  go  on.  The  Famchman  isa^  large  aa 
you  :  may  be,^'  said  hei  looking  round  the  deck^ 
**  he  may  be  a  bit  largiTt  but  you  won't  mind 
that,  1  suppose/' 

"  Did  you  leave  her  in  port  wheo  you 
mailed  r* 

**  I  reckon  she  was  olF  two  days  before  tne/* 

**  And  how  many  days  is  it  since  you  sailed  ?" 
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**  Just  four  dajB,  I  calculate." 

**  And  did  you  hear  where  she  was  going  to  ?" 

*^  Yes,  I  did,  and  Pve  a  notion  I  could  put 
my  finger  upon  her  now,  if  I  choosed.  Captain, 
you  havenH  got  a  coil  of  two-inch  which  you 
oould  lend  me — ^I  ain't  got  a  topsail  brace  to 
reeve,  and  mine  are  very  queer  just  now.  I 
reckon  they*ve  been  turned  end  for  end  so 
often,  that  there's  an  end  of  them.*" 

**  You  say  that  you  know  where  the  vessel 
is — where  is  she  ?^ 

•*  Captain,  that's  telling— can't  I  have  the 
two-inch  ?*' 

**  We  have  not  a  whole  coil  of  two-inch  left, 
Sir,^  said  the  master,  touching  his  hat.  ^^  We 
might  spare  him  enough  for  a  pair  of  new 
braces. 

«*  Well,  well,  Pm  reasonable  altogether,  and 
if  so  be  you  haven't  got  it,  I  dorft  expect  it.  It's 
very  odd  now,  but  I  can't  just  now  remember 
the  place  that  French  vessel  was  going  to ;  it*s 
slipped  clean  out  of  my  memory.'*' 
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*  Pcrhiipn    the   tvfn*iiich   might    help    your^ 
nicojory,^  ropliod  ihe  ctiptJiin.    *♦  Mr*  Sinidi,  iH 
the  ro{H*  Ik*  got  up  and  put  into  lIk*  Ijoou*' 

'^  Wciir  ittLiJ  tiie  American  cupttuii,  *^a9  y^u 
siiy»  Mi«ter,  it  may  he1|)  my  memory.'  >  Iff  mil 
the  fir»t  time  that  Tve  frt^shanvd  a'  inan^a  me* 
iiiary  with  a  bit  «f  iwiMnch  myirlf/*  c<m^ 
tinucHl  He,  grinninf^  at  hia  own  jaka ;  *^  but  I 
tloa^t  tee  it  iH)ir]iiig.'^ 

'*  I  have  onlenti  it  ti>  i)e  put  in  tJie  btiat,"* 
rciplicd  Captain  Uclinar,  haughtily  :  **  my  ortkr* 
ait*  not  diN)lH'yeHj,  tiar  h  my  word  doubtad/* 

*'  Not  by  thc!in  a»  knowa  you*  1  dare  NRf, 
Cnptiiiii,  but  you're  a  ntranger  to  uie ;  I  dcnrt 
think  I  ask  much|  after  all— a  bit  of  s|mr  and  ; 
bit  of  rope**jujit  to  tell  you  whtiv  you  may 
and  take  a  fine  veji«el»  and  }Kicket  a  nation  lot 
of  dollan*  at  firize^niwiiy.  Well,  lliereV  the 
tiJiHs  mid  now  Til  teU  yau»  She  waa  gdin^ul' 
Ui'rbiccs  ur  Surinaui*  to  look  after  thl^  Wm 
InduiineU)  who  wen*  on  the  coa^t,  or  ex( 
on  ie^  I  don*t  know  which.     There  youU  ftn 
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her,  a»  Mire  m  I  stand  here;  but  I  think 
tk«t  At  b  a  bit  bigger  than  this  vessel— 'you 
doa\  mind  that,  I  dare  say." 

**  You  may  go  on  board  now,  Sir,^  said 
Captain  Delmar. 

^  Well,  thank  ye,  Captain,  and  good  luck  to 
you.'' 

The  American  captain  went  down  the  side, 
and  as  soon  as  our  boat  returned  and  was 
hoiated  up,  we  made  all  sail  for  the  coast  of 
Demerara. 

**  She  must  be  a  line  vessel,"  said  Captain 
Dehnar  to  me,  as  lie  was  walking  the  deck — *^  a 
wery  fine  vessel,  if  she  is  bigger  than  we  are."^ 

•*  You  will  excuse  me.  Captain  Delmar,  if 
I  venture  to  observe  that  there  was  an  expres- 
sion in  the  eye  of  that  American,  when  he  said 
a  bit  biji:gcr,  which  made  me  take  it  into  my 
head,  that  in  saying  so  he  was  only  deceiving 
ua.  The  Americans  are  not  very  partial  to  us, 
and  would  be  glad  of  any  revenge.'^ 

**That  may  be,  Mr.  Keene;  but  I  do  not 
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see  that  he  can  be  deceiving  ii%  hy  making  her 
out  to  be  laiger»  ai  it  it  putting  lu  on  our 
guard.  Had  he  aaid  that  ahe  waa  emaller,  it 
would  then  have  been  deceiving  us.** 

'<  I  did  not  take  it  in  that  senae,  Sir^"*  replied 
I.  '^He  said  a  bit  biggor;  now  I  can't  hdp 
thinking  that  a  bit  Hgger  was  meant  to  deceive 
us,  and  that  it  will  prove  that  the  Frendiman 
is  a  line-of*battle  ship,  and  not  a  frigate:  he 
wished  to  leave  us  under  the  impression  that 
it  was  a  larger  frigate  than  our  own,  and  no 
more." 

<<  It  maj^  be  so,^  replied  Captain  Delmar, 
thoughtfully :  ^^  at  all  events,  Mr.  Eeene,  I  am 
obliged  to  you  for  the  suggestion.^ 

The  captain  took  two  or  three  more  turns 
fore  and  aft  in  silence,  and  then  quitted  the 
deck. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

In  three  days  we  had  gained  the  latitude 
of  Berbice,  and  on  the  fourth  morning  the  men 
mt  the  mast-head  were  keeping  a  sharp  look-out 
for  any  strange  sail.  Our  head  was  then 
towards  the  land,  which,  being  very  low, 
could  not  be  seen;  the  breeze  was  light,  the 
royals  had  been  set,  and  the  men  piped  down 
to  breakfast,  when  the  mast-head-man  reported 
three  sail  right  ahead.  We  soon  made  them  out 
to  be  merchant  vessels,  and  as  they  separated  and 
made  all  sail  from  us,  we  made  sure  that  they 
had  been  captured ;  and  so  it  proved  when  we 
took  possession  of  them,  which  we  did  not  do  of 
the  third  before  night- fall. 
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Upon  interrogating  the  prisoners  and  the 
few  English  who  had  been  left  on  board  the 
prizes,  we  found  out  that  I  had  been  right  ia 
my  conjecture ;  they  had  been  captured  by  a 
French  line-of-battle  ship,  which  they  had  left 
in  shore  the  evening  before.  The  English 
reported  her  a  very  fast  sailer,  and  believed  her 
to  be  an  eighty  gun  shij>— indeed  the  French 
prisoners  acknowledged  that  such  was  the 
case* 

This  was  very  iin|X)rtant  intdligence,  and 
Captain  Del  mar  walked  up  and  down  deck  hi 
deep  thought:  the  fact  was,  he  was  pujtxied 
how  to  act.  To  attempt  to  cope  with  such  a 
force,  unless  under  ptniuliarly  favourable  circum- 
stances, would  be  madness :  to  leave  the  coast 
and  our  mercantile  navy  exposed  to  her  depn^ 
dations,  was  at  the  same  time  very  repulsive 
to  his  feelings  and  sense  of  duty*  The  priises 
had  been  manned,  the  prisoners  were  on  Ixmid, 
the  boats  hoisted  up,  and  the  Manilla  still  re- 
mained hove  to.    The  fact  was,  the  captain  did 
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not  know  which  way  to  put  the  ship  s  head,  and 
be  walked  up  and  down  in  deep  thought, 

**  Mr.  Keene,  is  it  your  watch  ?**' 

«  No,  Sir," 

"  Oblige  me  by  telling  the  master  to  work  up 
tbe  reckoning;  I  wish  to  know  exactly  where 
weare,'^ 

**It  is  done  already,  Sir,*^  replied  I,  "and 
pricked  off  on  the  chart — I  have  jost  left  the 

»  gun-room.*' 
**  Then,  Mr.  Keene,  bring  the  chart  into  my 
obhi*^     t   followed    into   the   cabin    with  the 
•Autf  which  1  laid   down   on   the  table,   and 
pomted  out  the  position  of  the  ship. 

**  You  were  right  in  your  supposition,  Mr, 
B  Keoie,'*  laid  the  captain;  "and  really,  this 
^■miel  turning  out  to  be  a  line-of-battle  ship  has 
^  put   me   in  a  very  awkward    predicament — ^I 

Inally  am  puzzled.  Fighting  is  of  no  use,  and 
]it  jun  away  I  will  not,  if  I  can  possibly  help 


IfoWy  I  had  been  studying  the  chart,   antl 
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had  made  up  my  own  inhid  how  I  should 
have  acted  under  the  circuinstaDGes,  had  I  been 
in  Captain  Delmar'a  position.  The  great  point 
was,  to  give  him  my  ideas,  without  appearing 
to  offer  advice ;  I  therefore  replied,  "  We  haie 
one  advantage,  at  all  events.  Sir ;  we  have  hem 
cruizing  so  long  that  we  are  flying  light — I 
don't  think  we  draw  sixteen  feet  waler.*^ 

*'  Ycs»  that  may  give  us  the  heels  of  her  in 
light  winds,  certainly,**  replied  the  ciiptain* 

*^  I  tliink  she  cannot  draw  less  than  twenty- 
six  or  twenty-seven  feet  of  water,  Sir,"  con- 
tinued I,  to  put  him  on  the  right  scent,  **  which, 
on  this  coast,  will  be  a  great  advantage.  I 
thinkj  Sir,  when  I  waa  down  bdow,  I  meamired 
from  soundings  to  soundings,  and  the  water  b 
so  shallow  and  deepens  so  gradually,  tliat  theR 
IS  a  distance  of  four  miles  between  sevenltta 
feet  and  twenty-eight  feet  water."^ 

I  itxyk  up  the  compass,  so  as  to  take  in  ik 
two  soundings  laid  down  in  the  chart,  a 
measuring  the  distance,  shewed  that  ra 
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lion  wan  true.  The  captain  said  tiothing  for  a 
Hllle  while ;  at  last  I  perceived  a  finiile  od  his 
lipa.  "Tell  the  officer  of  the  watch  to  lower 
down  the  cutter,  Mn  Keene.  Go  on  board  of 
the  prizes,  and  tell  ihein,  in  addition  to  their 
pWUiPt  orders  to  follow  us,  that  hi  case  of  an 
aMBiy,  they  are  to  run  as  close  in  shore  as  the 
water  will  allow  thenij  and  drop  their  anchors." 

'*  Ay,  ay,  Sir,"^  replied  I,  leaving  the 
cabui. 

This  order  satisfied  me  that  the  captain 
perceived  what  I  would  suggest,  which  was, 
Ibfll  if  we  once  got  in  shore  and  in  shallow 
wmleTt  we  might  laugh  at  the  Line*of-battle  ship, 
which,  in  all  probability,  would  not  be  able 
to  get  near  enough  to  reach  us  with  her  guns ; 
or  if  she  attempted  it,  she  would  run  on  shore, 
and  then  we  should  have  the  best  of  it. 

As  soon  as  I  had  given  the  orders  to  the 
prtze-tnasters,  and  returned  on  hoard,  the  lx>at 
was  hoisted  up,  and  all  sail  made  for  the  land. 
At  twelve  o'clock  we  sounded,  and  found  our- 
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selves  in  nine-fathom  water,  by  which  we  calcu- 
lated we  were  about  thirty  miles  from  the  laad. 
I  hardly  need  say  that  a  most  careful  look-out 
w^as  kept  up,  that  we  might  not  fall  in  with  our 
formidable  adversary. 

At  one  o'clock  the  moon  rose,  and  I,  baring 
the  middle  watch,  surveyed  the  horizon  on 
every  side,  but  without  discovering  the  enemy; 
but  at  half*past  three  the  clay  dawned,  and 
before  my  watch  was  over  it  was  broad  day- 
light ;  and  then,  just  as  I  was  going  down, 
having  been  relieved  l>y  the  second  lieutenant, 
a  strange  sail  was  reported  about  eight  mile*  to 
leeward,  two  points  before  the  beam* 

The  second  lieutenant  hastenctl  down  to  the 
cabin,  to  re(>ort  to  the  captain,  and  I  went  up 
to  the  mast-head  to  make  her  out,  and  I  sood 
disoovered  that  she  was  a  line-of-battle  ship; 
I  immediately  descended  and  reported  to  ^ 
captain,  who  had  come  on  deck*  As  Mne  oouM 
distinguiish  the  masts  and  sails  of  the  encro/ 
very  well  from  the  deck,  the  glasst-s  were  fixed 
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upon  her  st  the  gangway,  and  she  was  seen  to 
ftet  her  royals  and  flying  jib  in  chase  of  us  ;  but 
we  ffit  that  we  were  safe,  as  we  should  be  in 
fthallow  water  long  liefore  she  could  beat  up  to 
tti.  All  we  had  to  fear  for  was  the  merchant 
vesaelt  which  we  had  re-taken,  and  which  were 
two  or  three  miles  astern  of  us,  with  all  the  sail 
that  they  could  carry. 

It  was  a  five-knot  breeze,  and  the  water  quite 
smocvth,  which  was  very  favourable  for  the  line- 
of-battle  ship  and  ourselves,  but  not  for  the 
merchant  vessels,  whicli,  with  their  cargoes, 
required  more  wind  to  propel  them  through  the 
water.  The  state  of  affairs  when  the  hands 
were  pifKtl  tci  breakfast  was  as  follows : — 

The  French  line-of-battle  ship  had  stood  in 
for  the  land,  under  all  sail,  until  half-past  seven, 
being  then,  as  she  was  when  we  first  saw  her, 
exactly  two  points  before  the  beam,  when, 
probably  being  in  shoal  water,  she  had  tacked, 
and  wan  now  a  little  abaft  our  beam,  and 
lying  pretty  well  up  for   the   merchant   vessel 
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the  furthest  astern  of  us.  Since  she  had  tacked, 
flhe  had  risen  her  hull  out  of  water,  so  as  to 
shew  her  upper  tier  of  guns.  Two  of  the  mer- 
chant vessels  were  about  three  miles  astern  of 
us,— the  other  one,  five,  and  stood  a  fair  chance 
of  being  cut  off;  the  more  so,  because  when  we 
discovered  the  enemy^  we  were  standing  about 
two  points  free,  right  for  the  coast,  whereas, 
upon  hiT  hauling  her  wind  in  chase,  we  of 
course  did  the  same,  which  made  us  approach 
the  shallow  water  in  a  more  slanting  direction* 
and,  consequently,  not  get  in  quite  so  soon.  We 
were  now  in  seven  fathoms  water,  and,  by  our 
pricking  off  on  the  chart,  about  eleven  milef 
from  land,  which  was  so  low  as  to  be  harelr 
visible  from  the  tnast-head.  The  men  were 
allowed  an  hour  to  their  breakfast,  and  theii 
we  beat  to  quarters.  The  captain  did  not, 
however,  put  out  the  fires,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
diip's  company's  dinner  being  cooked,  as  e^*erj 
thing  was  ready,  and  the  magazines  could  he 
opened  in  a  minute. 
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At  ten  oVlock,  we  had  drawn  into  six 
fiithoins  water ;  the  Frenchman  was  now  nearly 
astern  of  us,  still  on  the  opposite  tack,  and 
f&ming  about  three  miles  to  leeward  of  the  mer- 
chant Tessei  which  lagged  most  behind.  It  was 
now  consideied  certain  that  she  would  re-capture 
this  vessel,  which  was  at  least  seven  miles 
astern  of  us,  and  not  impossible  that  she  might 
take  one,  if  not  both,  of  the  others,  as  it  was 
evident  she  was  a  prime  sailer,  as  fast,  almost, 
m  our  own  ship. 

At  a  quarter-past  ten,  the  French  lin&of- 
hattle  ship  tacked,  and  stood  right  after  us  in 
our  wake,  being  now  hull  down  about  twelve 
■Qes  from  us. 

<<  He'll  soon  have  the  stammost  vessel,  Mr. 
Kaene,^  said  Bob  Cross  to  me.  <<  Mr.  Dott 
has  charge  of  her ;  he  is  always  in  some  scrape 
orother.^ 

«« Yes,*"  replied  I ;  "  but  he  geU  out  of 
,  and  I  dare  say  he  will  out  of  this.**" 
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^^,  ^'  Heliu  up  there,  quartef-mvUsr — flctteii  in 
furwurtl/* 

'*  The  wind '»  beading  us,  Sirt*"  said  the 
niaBter ;  '^  bhe*6  full  agaiOi  now.  Thus,  boy^ 
and  nolliing  ufiV 

**  She  huh  broken  off  two  points,  Sir*^ 

*<  All  the  better,'"  replied  the  captain ;  *'  tfs 
A  squeak  for  Mr,  Dott-'' 

In  a  few  minutes  we  jierceived  thai  the  c^her 
Viaael  had  met  the  change  in  the  wind*  and  hod 
broken  off  m  well  as  ourselves.  The  Frrnch- 
man  did  not  now  lay  up  for  the  merchiflt 
v^ael  as  she  did  before,  and  the  latter  had 
some  chance  of  escape.  It  wa^t  very  cxctuog: 
for  as  tlie  time  drew  nearer  to  noun,  tiie  wind 
became  more  light  and  more  variable,  and  it 
one  tinte  all  the  vessels  broke  off  another  potat: 
shortly  afterwards,  the  wind  flew  back  again 
to  the  point  which  it  at  first  blew  from,  and  ibi^ 
enemy  laid  once  more  right  up  for  the  mer- 
chant vessels.    The  French  Un%iMalt]e  ship 
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still  about  four  miles  astern  of  the  mer- 
diant  Tessd  nearest  to  her. 

**  I  think  we  shall  have  a  .calm  soon,'*'  ob- 
served Captain  Ddmar.  "  Square  the  main* 
yard ;  we  may  as  well  be  nearer  to  her,  as  not, 
now;  for  if  it  fidls  calm  she  will  recapture 
them  with  her  boats,  and  we  shall  be  too  fau*  to 
give  any  assistance.  Gret  the  yard  tackles  up : 
dUnady,  Mr. ?** 

•«  Ay,    ay.    Sir,**   replied    the    first    lieu- 


**  Pipe  the  boat'^s  crew  away,  and  let  them 
gK  their  guns  and  ammunition  on  the  gang- 
way." 

It  was  about  a  quarter  to  eleven  when  we 
hme  to,  the  breeze  still  continuing  variable 
■d  light,  and  the  French  line-of-battle  ship 
did  not  come  up  so  fast  as  before.  We  sounded 
ailter  we  hove  to,  and  found  that  we  were  in 
ive  and  a  half  fathoms  water. 

At  twelve  o*clock,  in  consequence  of  our 
having  hove  to,  the  relative  positions  of  the 

VOL.  IIL  c 
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vessels  were  asfoUows : — Tbe  Iwo  merchant  vw« 
aek  which  had  been  about  four  miles  astern  of  us 
were  now  aloogside  of  us,  the  third  wa»  about 
three  miles  astern  of  u%  and  the  Frt^nchmaa 
was  about  the  same  distance  astern  of  her  ;  so 
that  uur  frigate  was  about  six  miles  from  tbe 
French  linoof-battle  ship. 

Captain  Delmar  had  given  orders  to  pipe  to 
dinner  at  seven  bells  (half-past  eleven  o'clock) ; 
that  in  case  tbe  boats  were  required»  tbe  men 
might  have  dined  before  they  were  sent  away. 
A  few  minutes  after  twelve  o^clock  it  fell  a  dead 
calm»  the  hands  were  turned  up,  the  boiti 
hoisted  out  and  lowered  down,  the  guns  and 
ammuuitiun  put  in  them,  and  every  thing  in 
readiness ;  we  keeping  our  glasses  u{ion  the  ene- 
myi  and  watching  her  manceuvring,  which,  at 
the  distance  we  were,  was  now  easily  to  be  distin- 
guished. Captain  Delmar  was  aware  that  he 
ran  some  risk  in  sending  his  boats  away,  for  it 
miglit  so  happen  that  a  breeze  might  spring  up 
from   the   seaward,    and   the   enemy  have  tJi^ 
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adrantage  of  it  long  before  us  ;  if  so,  it  might 
bring  her  up  to  the  Tessel  astern,  and  the 
boata  be  captured :  indeed,  it  might  bring  her 
up  nearly  alongside  of  us  before  we  caught  the 
trind.  It  was  necessary «  therefore,  to  be  very 
cauCiouSy  and  not  send  the  boats  away  till  the 
last  moment — that  is,  before  we  saw  the  French 
ship  hoisting  out  or  lowering  down  her  own. 
That  the  Frenchmen  knew  that  our  boats  had 

P^-"-n  bcnsted  out,  could  not  be  doubted,  as 
r  eyes  were  quite  aa  sharp  as  ours.  They, 
erer,  tried  to  double  us ;  for,  all  of  a  sud* 
as  I  had  my  glass  upon  the  French  ship, 
[frccived  three  Ixiats  coming  round  her  quar- 
*'  ter,  and  pulling  right  for  the  merchant  vessel  : 
Kibe  fact  was,  that  she  had  lowered  down  her 
^utcni  and  quarter  boats  to  leeward,  which  we 
Bcould  not  perceive.  I  reported  this  immediately 
^  to  the  captain,  who  ordered  the  boats'  crews 
,      id  be  piped  away. 

H      **  Who  is  to  command  the  boats,  Sir?''  said 
H  the  first  lieutenant 
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^^  Mr.  Keene,^  said  the  captain. 

"  Mr.  Keene,  I  wish  to  speak  with  you 
before  you  go,"" 

Captain  Delmar  then  walked  to  the  capstem^ 
and,  in  few  words,  pointed  out  what  I  have 
just  stated  as  the  difficulty  which  might  occur, 
and  the  chances  of  capture, 

**  You  understand  rae,  Mr.  Keene  f'* 

"  Perfectly,  Sir,''  replied  I. 

"  Well,  then,  I  trust  to  your  discretion,  Mr 
Keene,  and  hope  I  shall  not  be  disappointed. 
Now  you  may  go.** 

**  The  French  ship  is  getting  up  her  yari 
tackles,*^  said  the  signal  man. 

"  Then  you  ha%'e  no  time  to  lose,  Mn  Keeue. 
As  for  the  small  boats,  they  are  of  no  caQst- 
qyence.** 

I  went  down  the  side,  and  shoved  off.  Our 
men  gave  way  cheerfully  and  manfully,  and  the 
three  boats  of  the  Frenchmen  had  but  a  little 
start  of  us.  In  half  an  hour  we  were  both 
witliin  less  than  a  mile  of  the  merchant  vessel 
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but  the  French  boats  were  the  nearest  of  the 
two.  The  affair  now  became  very  exciting* 
Iq  another  ten  minutes  the  French  boats  had 
gttDed  the  merchant  vessel^  and  the  men  were 
clambering  up  her  sides,  white  we  were  not 
more  than  three  cables^  lengths  from  them. 
That  Tommy  Dott  was  defending  himself  wa^ 
to  be  presumed^  as  a  good  deal  of  firing  took 
place;  but  before  we  could  get  alongside  it  was 
rrident  that  he  and  his  men  had  been  mastered, 
and  the  French  were  in  possession  of  the  %'esseL 
But  DOW  our  turn  came.  Dividing  my  boats,  six 
in  number,  into  two  divisions,  we  boarded  on 
both  sides,  and  very  soon  had  regained  the 
ircssel  and  mastered  the  French,  who  did  not 
cmount  to  more  than  thirty-five  men,  while  we 
had  more  than  seventy. 

We  found  that  the  Frenchmen  had  not 
i|iared  our  people  on  board  of  the  vessel,  all  of 
tbem  being  wounded  or  killed  ;  but  the  fact 
that  Tommy  Dott  had  fought  most  nobly, 
tg^^tbe  very  last.     He  himself,  poor 
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fellaw  !  lay  against  the  capstern,  with  his 
cut  open  by  a  blow  of  a  cutlass,  and  quitf 
insensible.  As  soon  as  we  had  secured  th 
prisoners,  I  turned  my  eyes  to  the  line^othittb 
ship,  and  saw  that  her  large  boats  had  A/mi 
off;  they  were  five  in  number,  but  niucb  larj[er^ 
and  holding  more  men  than  we  had* 

A  little  reflection  decided  me  that  we  «lw4l 
have  a  belter  chance  of  resisting  them  on  bond 
of  the  vessel  than  in  the  boats,  and  I  drtft- 
mined  that  I  would  get  my  boats  guns  up* 
board  of  the  vessel,  and  arm  her  in  thai  nj* 
It  was  necessary^  however,  to  secure  our  hatxu 
that  they  might  not  cut  them  away  from  alo^^ 
side ;  I  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  guns  iP" 
ammunition  were  on  board,  lowered  tlie  in* 
ehaiii  cable  down  from  the  bows,  and  passed)' 
from  one  Ixjat  to  the  other  under  the  ts^ 
thwarts  of  each  boat,  including  those  capWB 
from  the  French,  hauling  tlie  end  of  the  oU' 
on  board  again  through  tlie  stern  port ;  iwrW 
plenty  of  titne  to  do  this,  and  make  any  ( 
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prepwBdoii  on  board,  before  the  French  boats 
arrired. 

It  was  a  dead  calm,  the  sea  was  like  a  mirror, 
and  the  advancing  boats,  as  their  oars  rose  and 
l!di  in  the  water,  gave  you  the  idea  of  creatures 
poasciscd  of  life  and  volition,  as  they  rapidly 
fbned  their  way  through  the  yielding  fluid. 
The  vessel's  stem  was  towards  the  line-of- 
battk  ship,  and  the  boats  were  pulling  up  a 
little  cm  the  starboard  quarter ;  the  guns  which 
I  had  hoisted  on  board  had,  for  want  of  any 
other  means,  been  sufficiently  secured  by  ropes 
to  the  slides  and  breechings  to  enable  us  to  fire 
them  with  effect.  When  the  boats  were  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  us  we  opened  our  fire ; 
not  that  we  expected  much  from  our  guns,  as 
we  knew  we  could  not  obtain  more  than  two 
good  shots  at  the  boats  before  they  were  along- 
side; still  there  was  a  chance  of  hitting  and 
disabling  them,  and  no  chance  was  to  be  thrown 
away. 

Our  first  shot  was  successful;  it  struck  one 
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of  the  pinnaces,  and  she  swamped  immediately. 
Our  men  cheered,  while  the  other  French  boats 
pulled  to  it,  and  took  up  the  men  who  weit 
floating  in  the  water.     Before  they  could  effect 
this,  another  gun   was  fired   with  grape  aod 
round,    which,    apparently^    did    some    execu- 
tion, as  there  appeared  to  be  much  confusion 
on  lx*ard  of  the  two  boats  that  had  gone  to  the 
assistance  of  their  comrades.     We   now  fully 
expected  the  boat»  to  advance ;  on  the  contraryt 
they  spread  out  on  each  quarter  and  opened 
their  fii-e   upon   us   with  their  guns,*— a  very 
foolish  act  on  their  part»  as  it  gave  us  every 
advantage ;  for  they  were  far  superior  to  us  ia 
number  of  men,  and  should  have  boarded  ui 
at  once,  instead  of  risking  the  loss  of  more  of 
their  boats.     So  little  did  we  expect  this,  that 
at  one  time  I  was  debating  whetlier  I  should 
not  leave  the  guns  in  the  boats  alongside  insteid 
of  getting  them  on  board,  that  ihere  might  be 
no  delay  in  case  wind  sprang  up,  and  it  were 
netiessary  tliat  we  should  be  off;  of  course,  as  it 
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wi%  I  was  very  glad  that  I  had  decided  other- 


The  actioni  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  now  con- 
tinued far  about  half  an  hour  without  any 
gTBftt  casualty  on  either  aide :  we  had  five  or 
U3L  men  wounded  on  board  of  the  vessel,  but 
none  killed.  I  had  occasionally  looked  round 
tu  see  if  there  was  any  appearance  of  wind,  and 
just  about  this  time  I  perceived  a  black   line 

■  in  the  offing,  which  promised  not  only  wind, 
bat  wind  from  the  very  quarter  which  would 
be  most  disastrous  to  us«  and  I  began  to  feel 
TPTy  anxious,  when  I  heard  a  bugle  sounded 
froai  the  largest  French  boat.  This  was  the 
iignal  to  advance,  and  I  was  very  glad,  as 
the  affair  would  now  be  soon  decided. 

f  As  all  our  boats  were  secured  on  the  star- 
board side  of  the  vessel,  the  Frenchmen  did  not 
attempt  to  board  on  that  side,  as  in  so  doing 
it  would  have  been  at  a  double  disadvantage ; 

A  ihey  had  tlicrefore  no  alternative  but  to  board 
all  together  on  the  larboard  side.  Two  of  the 
c  S 
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bcMits^  gum  had  been  fixed  on  that  side-^oublr 
iliatU?<l  and  depreftaed^  bo  as  to  W  finxi  at  dir 
moment  one  of  the  Ixiats  should  pmsA  beneath 
theni :  tljcy  wert*  both  fired  at  the  leading  ho^U 
the  launch,  which  wos  very  large  and  full  of 
men,  and  the  shot  went  thruugh  her  IxUioni. 
This  did  not  prevent  her  coming  alougnidi!; 
but  fthe  (illed  and  sank  almost  imniediilily 
after wardiy  while  the  men  were  climbing  up  tk 
ndaa  of  the  vessel  The  sinking  of  this  host 
prevented  the  men  of  the  other  boats  outfidf 
of  tier  from  supporting  their  companiona.  And 
we  had  therefore  only  to  meet  the  force  of  the 
launch  and  the  two  other  boats  which  had  came 
alongside  ahead  of  her»  and  which  wjis  in  ntim* 
biT  not  equal  to  our  own. 

We  always  hatl  an  idea  that  the  Freud) 
would  never  do  much  in  the  way  of  boaid* 
ingf  and  so  it  proved  ;  they  were  beat  down  m 
fast  as  they  made  their  appettrosiot  above  the 
bulwarlcM.  The  French  lieutenant  waa  attaopt- 
ing  to  get  over  the  gunwale;  he  wa$  unsup 
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ported,  as  almost  all  hi  ft  men  had  tumbled  back 
into  the  sea.  Instead  of  cutting  him  down,  I 
caught  hiro  by  the  collar^  and  hauled  him  on 
boards  and  as  soon  as  he  was  disarmed,  gave  him 
in  charge  of  a  marine*  In  ten  minutes  all  was 
aver :  two  of  the  French  boats  remained  along- 
ode,  and  the  others  shoved  ofT,  half  manned, 
and  dropped  astern.  We  gave  them  three 
ebeers  as  a  parting  salutation ;  but  we  had  no 
tiiM  to  loee-^the  wind  was  evidently  springing 
irp  fast,  already  cats^  paws  were  to  be  seen  here 
and  thc*re  rippling  the  water,  and  the  line  on 
ihe  horizon  was  now  dark  and  broad.  I  ordered 
our  boats  lo  be  ready  for  starting,  the  guns 
to  be  got  in,  and  the  wounded  men  thvided 
among  them  as  fast  as  possible.  The  two  large 
French  boats  which  remained  on  the  starboard 
ttdt  we  cleared  of  the  men  who  lay  in  them, 
and  then  had  their  bottoms  beat  out  to  sink 
tbem.  The  French  lieutenant  and  two  cither 
I  ordered  into  our  own  boats*  to  take 
board  as  prisoners ;  the  rest  of  the  French 
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who  had  been  captured,  with  their  wounded, 
we  put  into  the  three  small  French  boats  which 
had  been  captured  in  the  first  attack,  taking 
away  their  oars,  that,  when  T  slioved  off  and  left 
the  vessel,  they  might  drift  about,  till  they 
were  picked  up  by  the  French  ship. 

Every  thing  being  in  readiness,  I  had  now 
to  decide  what  I  should  do  with  the  raerdiant 
veAseK  The  wind  coming  up  so  fast  from  the 
leaward  gave  her  no  chance  of  eacape,  and  I 
decided  that  I  would  set  her  on  fire.  Having 
§0  done  in  three  difFerent  parts,  to  ensure  her 
destruction,  I  then  shoved  off  with  our  boats 
having  first  pushed  off  the  Frenchmen  in  their 
IxMits  without  oars,  and  wished  them  good-by : 
they  certainly  did  look  very  foolish,  and  any 
thing  but  pleased.  ^J 

As  we  pulled   for  the  frigate,   I  peroeiil^| 
that  the  line-of-battle  ship^s  sails  were  filling, 
and  that  it  was  touch  and  go  with  us;  but  I 
also  knew  that  she  could  not  leave  her  lioals* 
and  that  it  would  take  some  time  to  pick  them 
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ftp:  two  were  half  manned)  and  pulling  to- 
wards her ;  the  other  three  were  without  oars, 
■nd  must  be  picked  up  by  the  other  boats ;  all 
uf  which  would  occasion  delay.  Notwithstand- 
ing, we  puUed  as  hard  as  we  could,  and  wetv 
half-way  back  before  t!ie  breeze  waa  sufficiently 
tieady  to  enable  the  line<}f-battle  ship  to  make 
mtich  progress  through  the  water.  Of  course, 
we  oould  not  well  see  what  was  going  on  when 
we  had  pulled  away  in  the  boats,  and  were 
St  a  distance;  all  we  could  see  was,  that  the 
French  Hne-of-battle  ship  was  not  yet  in  cba^e, 
from  which  we  presumed  that  she  had  not  yet 
packed  up  her  boats.  In  the  meantime  the 
merchant  vessel  burnt  furiously,  and  the  co- 
Itiiiios  of  smoke  very  often  hid  the  enemy  from 
our  Tiew. 

Before  we  arrived  on  Ixjard,  the  breeae  had 
us  and  caught  the  sails  of  our  frigate 
and  the  two  merchant  vesBels,  so  that  we  were 
tmvre  easy  on  that  score.  Captain  Delmar  had 
been  very  anxious:  the  yards,  tackles,  and  stays, 
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and  the  tackles  for  hoisting  up  the  quarter* 
boats,  were  all  ready  hanging  down  as  w% 
pulled  alongside,  and  "  all  hands  in  boals^  was 
piped  before  we  could  get  up  the  gangway. 
There  was  no  time  to  be  lost :  the  French  liiie» 
of*battle  ship  had  picked  up  her  boats  and  wis 
now  in  chase,  with  studding-saila  below  and 
aboft.  The  two  merchant  vessels  had  made  all 
sail,  and  were  running  in  shore  ahead  of  u& 
I  touched  tny  hat  to  the  captain,  and  said, 
"Come  on  board.  Sir — ^shall  I  see  the  quarter- 
bonis  hoisted  up  ?** 

**  If  you  please,  Mr.  Keene,**  replied  he 
The  fact  was,  it  was  very  easy  to  tell  my 
story  after    the  hcmis  were  up   and  sail  made 
upon  the  frigate,    and    I  knew  there  was  ito 
time  for  talking, 

I  never  witnessed  auch  a  rapidity  ai 
shewn  on  this  occasion :  in  less  than  five  mi- 
nutes all  tlie  boats  were  on  board,  and  all  sail 
made.  I  looked  at  the  French  line-of-bacdc 
ship;    she  was  within  four  miles   of  us,  ami 
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bdnging  up  a  yerj  steady  breeze.  But  we 
were  now  drawing  through  the  water,  and  as 
the  recaptured  Tessels  were  three  miks  ahead 
of  usy  there  was  nothing  to  fear.  Captain  Del- 
mar  came  aft  to  look  at  the  Frenchman,  who 
had  already  passed  by  the  vessel  which  I  had 
set  on  fire. 

**  Now,  then,  Mr.  Keene,**  said  he,  "  we  will 
know  what  has  taken  place.  Of  course,  we 
have  seen  most  of  it.'' 

I  narrated  what  the  reader  already  knows. 

**What  do  you  suppose  to  have  been  the 
loss?" 

*'  I  should  say  three  boats,  and  about  forty 
men.  Sir.  I  forgot,  Sir,  to  tell  you  that  we 
have  a  lieutenant  and  two  officers  prisoners, 
whom  I  brought  on  board  with  roe.*" 

^  Desire  them  to  be  brought  on  deck,^  said 
the  captain.  **  Mr.  Keene,  you  have  done  your 
work  well  —  with  great  gallantry  and  great 
judgment.*" 
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I  touched  my  hat,  not  a  little  pleased  at  sudi 
a  compliment  from  Captain  Del  mar. 

"  Wliat*8  the  last  soundings^  Mn  Smith  ?' 
inquired  the  captain. 

*'  And  a  quarter  four,  Sir,'*  said  the  mi 

"  This  chaae  won't  last  long,"  observed 
captain.     **  Take  in  the  lower  atudding-sail.^ 

The  French  lieutenant  was  then  questioned ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  name  of  the  %hi|> 
and  captain,  there  was  little  to  be  expected 
from  him,  and  he  was  dismissed  and  ient  be^ 
low. 

Thifi  affair,  however,  was  not  without  loss 
our  side  (principally  arising  from  Tommy 
Dott's  stout  defence).  We  had  two  men  killed, 
and  we  had  altogether  fourteen  men  wounded 
— some  of  them  very  severely.  My  friend 
Tommy  Dott  came  on  board  a  miserable  object, 
his  face  and  hair  matted  with  blood ;  but  when 
it  was  washed  away,  he  proved  to  be  not  m 
much  hurt  as  was  supposed :  the  cut  was  seveiTr 
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but  the  boDes  weie  not  injured.  He  was  very 
out  of  bis  hammock  again,  and  his  chief 
was  to  put  his  tongue  in  his  cheek  and 
make  faces  at  the  French  lieu  tenant »  who  at  last 
became  so  annoyed,  that  he  complained  to  Cap- 
tain Dehnar,  who  ordered  ^Ir.  Tommy  to  leave 
off  these  expressions  of  national  animosity,  if  he 
biid  any  wish  to  obtain  his  promotion.     But  to 


As  the  breeze  freshened,  and  the  French  ship 
the  first  of  it,  she  rapidly  gained  upon  us> 
in  an  hour  and  a  half  was  about  three 
from  us.  We  had  now  shoaled  our  water 
I  to  three  fathoms  and  a  half,  which  was  quite 
BHtr  enough  to  the  ground,  as  it  left  but  four 
het  between  our  keel  and  the  bottom ;  the 
flludding'Saik  were  taken  in»  and  we  ranged  the 
cable*  A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  French 
Kne-of-baftle  ship  was  seen  to  shorten  sail,  and 
haul  to  the  wind  ;  she  had  followed  us  into  as 
itioal  water  as  she  dared  to  venture  in,  and  as 
she  nwmded  to»  out  of  spites  I  presume,  she 
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aved  a  guQ*  The  evening  was  now  doring  in, 
and  as  there  was  every  appearance  of  fine  wtt> 
ther,  we  stood  out  till  we  were  a^in  in  four 
fathoms,  and  tben  dropped  our  anchor* 

The  next  morning,  when  the  day  broke,  tbe 
French  line-of*battle  ship  was  in  the  offing 
about  eight  miles  distant.  It  may  easily  be 
imagined  that  the  French  were  very  nmrt 
annoyed  at  what  had  taken  place ; — ^their  prif« 
recaptured,  three  boats  lost,  and  their  i^hiys 
oompany  weakened,  and  all  by  an  inferior  foite 
close  to  them,  and  without  any  prospect  of  their 
having  any  revenge.  But  we,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  not  very  pleasantly  situated.  It 
is  true  that  we  were  safe,  but,  ait  tbe  wmt 
time,  we  were  in  prison,  and  oould  not  hope  for 
escape  unless  some  vessel  carae  down  to  our 
assistance ;  and  how  long  we  might  be  compelled 
to  remain  where  we  were,  or  what  the  cbaplxr 
of  accidents  might  bring  about,  no  one  could 
foresee, 

Alxjut  eight  o'clock  the  French  ship  agiifl 
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ttood  in»  and  when  as  close  as  she  dare  come  to 
11%  sbe  ran  up  and  down,  trying  for  deeper 
waiter  on  one  ^de  or  the  other*  but  in  vain.  She 
wws  withiii  gun-shot  of  us,  it  is  true,  as  we  had 
run  out  into  four  fathoms^  but  we  could  dway^ 
trip  our  anchor  when  we  pleased  and  stand  fur- 
ther in.  At  last  she  tried  a  shot  at  us,  and  it 
faU  very  close.  Captain  Delmar  did  not,  how- 
rrer,  get  under  weigh  and  stand  further  in, 
although  he  ordered  the  capstern  bars  to  be 
dijpped^  and  the  messenger  passed.  A  second 
and  a  third  shot  were  fired,  and  one  went  over 
Uih  At  last  the  Frenchman  anchored,  and  set 
to  work  in  good  earnest.  He  found  that  he 
was  within  range,  and  as  we  did  not  move,  pre- 
somed  that  we  were  in  as  shallow  water  as  we 
could  run  into. 

As  the  wind  was  stitl  to  seaward,  we  laid  head 
on  to  him,  and  one  of  his  shot  struck  us  in  the 
forefoot ;  Captain  Delmar  then  ordered  the  cable 
tu  be  hove  in  and  the  anchor  tripped,  by  which 
neaai  we  drifted  in  sliure,  and  increased  our 
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distance  without  his  being  aware  of  it,  aiul  bis 
firing  still  continued,  but  without  injury  to  us. 
The  reason  for  Captain  Delmar^s  doing  this  was 
eivident ;  be  wished  the  French  ship  to  continue 
firing,  as  the  report  of  her  guns  might  be  heardt 
and  bring  down  some  vessel  to  our  assistance. 
At  all  events,  such  was  not  our  good  fortune  on 
the  first  day,  and  I  began  to  be  tired  of  our 
situation ;  so  did  Captain  Delmar^  for  on  tlie 
second  day  he  sent  a  boat  to  the  recaptuml 
vessels,  which  were  at  anchor  in  shore  of  us^ 
directing  them  to  heave  up  as  soon  as  it  wi» 
dark,  and  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  Barbae 
does,  keeping  well  in  shore  till  they  got  more  ta 
the  northward :  this  they  did,  and  the  following 
morning  they  were  not  in  sight. 

The  French  ship  still  remained  at  anchor^  oiiii 
it  ap|>eared  that  she  had  been  lightening  so  as  to 
get  further  in,  for  on  that  morning  she  weighed, 
and  stood  in  to  a  mile  and  a  half  of  us,  and  v^e 
were  obliged  to  do  the  same,  and  run  in  shofe 
out  of  his  reach.    To  effect  this,  we  anchored  io 
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three  and  a  quarter  fathomB,  so  thut  we  actuaUy 
stirred  up  the  mud.  Towards  the  evening  the 
nind  fortunately  shifted  to  off  shore,  and  as 
socxi  as  it  was  dark  the  captain  ordered  the 
anchor  to  be  weighed,  and  we  made  all  sail  to 
the  northward,  trusting  to  our  heels ;  the  foL 
lowing  morning  we  had  run  seventy  milesi  and 
MB  the  French  ship  was  not  to  be  seen,  it  was 
to  be  presumed  that  she  was  not  aware  of  our 
hairing  so  done. 

Ten  days  afterwards  we  dropped  our  anchor 
in  Carlisle  Bay,  Barbadoes,  We  found  two 
men-of-war,  both  captains  junior  officers  to  our 
own,  and  I  took  this  opportunity  of  passing  my 
examination,  which  was  a  mere  matter  of  form* 
Having  watered  and  taken  in  provisions,  we 
then  sailed  for  Jamaica,  to  join  the  admiral, 
who,  upon  Captain  Delmar's  represaitation, 
immediately  confirmed  the  acting  order  of  lieu- 
tenant given  to  me  by  faim. 

A  few  days  afterwards  a  packet  arrived  from 
England,  and  letters  were  received  by  Captain 
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Delmar,  informing  him  of  the  death  of  to 
elder  brother,  and  his  succeeding  to  the  title  of 
Lord  de  Versely,  for  his  elder  brother,  althougk 
married,  had  no  male  issue.  Upon  this  intefr 
gence,  Captain  D*  immediately  resigned  tht 
command  of  the  Manilla,  and  another  captab 
VBS  appointed  to  her.  I  did  not  much  liki 
thiS)  as  I  wished  to  remain  with  CapCain 
Delmar,  and  gain  his  good-mil.  I  waa,  how- 
ever, consoled,  by  hig  sending  for  me,  previom 
to  his  sailing  for  England  in  a  fngate  oidmi 
home,  and  saying,  "  Mr,  Keene,  my  dutiet  ifl 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  family  affairs,  nqofo 
my  presence  in  England,  and  I  think  it  moil 
probable  that  I  now  quit  the  service  altogether; 
but  I  shall  not  lose  sight  of  you,  Yoo  lii«t 
conducted  yourself  much  to  my  satisfactioiii 
and  I  will  take  care  of  your  advancement  in  thr 
aendce,  if  you  only  continue  as  you  have  bcfiA 
I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  you  if  you  viB 
write  to  me  occasionally.  I  wish  you  every  «e* 
cess.  Is  there  any  thing  that  I  cao  do  far  y^f 
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•*  I  «D  most  grateful,  my  lord,"  replied  I^ 
^  for  nil  your  kindoess.  I  had  hoi>ed  to  have 
be€n  looger  under  your  protection  and  guid- 
ance ;  but  I  am  aware  that  your  high  station 
must  now  prevent  it.  If  I  might  be  so  bold  as 
to  ask  a  favour,  my  lord  ?'* 

•*  Certainly,  Keene,"^  replied  his  lordship, 
Keene!  not  Mr.  Keene,  thought  L 
I      **  If  is»  Sir,  that  I  think   I  should  have   a 
beller  cbaooe  of  doing  something  if  I  were  to 
Bobtaia  the  command  of  the  Firefly  schooner ; 
Vibe   lieutenant  commanding   her    is    about   to 
ioralidr 

"  I  agree  with   you.     I    will   speak   to   the 

)  admiral  this  very  day.     Is  that  all  ?" 
**  Yes,  my  lord ;  unless  you  thiuk  you  could 
ask  for  Cross,  your  coxswain,  to  be  appointed 
to  ber.     I  should  like  to  have  a  man  on  board 
whom  I  knew,  and  could  trust/' 

**  I  will  see  about  it,  and  so  good-by."^ 
His  lord&hip  held  out  his  hand.     I   took   it 
tery  reepectfully  ;  he  had  never  done  so  before. 
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and  the  tears  ran  down  my  cheeks  li  I  IM 
quittiDg  him.  His  lordship  observed  it,  ui 
turned  away*  1  left  the  cabii^  quite  avaaa» 
with  his  kindness,  and  so  happy«  that  I  mS 
not  have  changed  positions  with  ihe  gnoi 
sultan  himself. 

Lord  de  Versely  was  faithful  to  hii  pnjmiK. 
the  next  day  I  received  from  tlie  admiral  m\ 
appointment  to  the  Firefly,  and,  what  wasinsR 
unexpected t  Bob  Cross  received   a  warraat  « 
her  boatswain.     This  was  a  very  kind  mS  d 
Lord  de  Versely,  and  I  was  as  much  de^hleil 
as  Bob  liimself.     I  also  received  an  invitilifl 
to  dinner  with  tl)e  admiral  on  that  day.   On  m 
arrival   at    the   bouse,   a   few    niinottt  brfv 
dinner,   the    admiral   called   me   Aside  ti»  At 
verandah,  and  said  to  me,  ^'  Mr*  Keeae,  1  Is^ 
not  forgotten  your  cruize  in  the  pirate  sdMt 
ner^  and  Lord  de  Versely  has  lold  meiirfBi' 
good  behaviour  in  many  instancei  fiiice;  p^ 
ticularly  of  your  conduct  in  the  Uunu  nff  Bit- 
bice.     In  bis  despatches  he  has  given  jm  p^"^ 
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pffiive,  and  I  have  added  mine  to  back  it ;  so 
Ibal  if  you  only  keep  steady,  you  will  coinmanri 
ft  tloop  of  war  very  soon.  You  have  now  been 
•rven  months  a  lieutenant,  for  your  commission 
will  be  confirmed  to  your  first  appointment ;  a 
few  months  more,  and  I  hope  to  see  you  with  a 
eamatandefs  commissian  in  your  pocket.^ 

I  replied,  that  I  was  very  grateful,  and  only 
bopfd  that  he  would  send  me  out  in  the  schoo- 
iwr  to  where  I  might  prove  myself  deserving  of 
liU  patronage. 

**  Never  fear*  III  find  something  for  you  to 
do*  Mr.  Keene.  By-the-bye,  Lord  de  Versely 
IfU  me  last  night,  when  we  were  alone,  the 
Uttory  of  tlie  duel  at  Martinique.  You  did 
wMs  Mr.  Keene;  I  thank  you  in  the  namr 
«l  our  Bervice ;  it  won't  do  for  the  soldiers  to 
wmmevtT  u%  though  they  are  fine  fellows,  tt 
■nwt  be  admitted*  However,  that  secret  had 
be  kept.** 
Most  certainly,  Sir,^  replitxl  I, 
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««Now,  tliCTJ,  ihere'*  that  black  fellow, 
up  to  tcU  uf  dinner  in  ready ;  «» ««nw  •'««•' 
or  y«ril  l»  where  the  little  boel  wai^-a  l«»f 
way  iwiern.*" 


III     II  I 


J  Ui! 
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CHAPTER  Iir. 

The  admiral  was  very  kind  to  me,  and*  shook 
iuuids  with  me  when  I  left  him.  I  returned  on 
board  of  the  Manilla,  took  leave  of  the  surgeon, 
and  master,  and  other  ofRcers,  and  then  of  all 
mj  messmates,  and  a  boat  was  manned  to  take 
Bob  Cross  and  me  on  board  of  the  Firefly. 
After  the  boat  shoved  off,  and  was  a  little  dis- 
tiDGe  from  the  frigate,  the  men  suddenly  tossed 
op  their  oars. 

"  What  are  you  about,  men  ?**  said  I. 

^  Look  there.  Sir,"'  said  Bob  Cross,  pointing 
to  the  frigate. 

I  turned  round,  and  perceived  all  the  men  in 
the  rigging,  who  gave  me  three  cheers  from  a 
D  2 
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pipe  of  the  boatswain ;  a  coroplicnent  which  I 
had  not  dreamt  of,  and  which  moved  me  to 
tears.  I  rose,  and  took  off  my  hat ;  the  oibd  in 
the  boat  returned  the  cheersy  dropped  their 
oars  in  the  water,  and  rowed  to  the  acboonrr. 
I  Htep|X'd  on  board,  ordered  the  hands  aft,  aiul 
read  my  commission,  and  then  Crosa^g  warrant; 
after  which  I  went  down  into  the  cabin,  fori 
wiihed  to  be  alone, 

I  was  now  in  command  of  a  vesael,  and  not 
more  than  twenty  years  old.     I  reflected  wiiat  i 
career  was  before  me,  if  I  wa»  fortunate,  and 
never  neglected  an  opportunity  of  di8tii3gttidi< 
ing  myself;  and  I  vowed  that  1  never  wouU, 
and  prayed  to  Heaven  to  aasial  my  eiulaTOiiif. 
Lord  de  Versely's  kindnest  to  me  had  ilnicfc 
iJcep  into  my  heart,  and  my  anxiety  wau  that  he 
should  be  proud  of  me.     And  then  I  thought    J 
of  the  chances  for  and  againit  me ;  he  might   % 
marry  and  have  children ;   that  would  be  thr 
worst  tiling  that  could  happen  to  me :  if  ht  iH      ^ 
not  many,  his  other  brother  had  a  large  &mU 
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and  the  title  would  go  to  the  eldest  son ;  but 
that  was  nothing  to  me. 

While  I  was  summoning  up  all  these  contin- 
gencies in  my  mind,  there  was  a  knock  at  tlie 
cabin  door.  '<  Come  in,**  said  I.  ''  Oh  !  is  it 
jou.  Cross?  Tm  glad  to  see  you.  Sit  down 
diere.  You  see  I  command  a  vessel  at  last. 
Bob." 

**  Yes,  Sir ;  and  youll  command  a  larger 
one  before  long,  I  hope ;  but  as  to  your  being 
in  command  of  a  vessel — there's  nothing  very 
surprising  in  that;  what  is  surprising  is,  to 
find  myself  a  warrant  officer — the  idea  never 
came  into  my  head.  I  must  write,  and  tell  my 
Utile  girl  of  my  good  fortune ;  it  will  make  her 
and  her  mother  very  happy ."^ 

**  I  must  do  the  same.  Cross.     My  mother 
^^rill  be  very  much  pleased  to  hear  all  I  have  to 
Ulher.' 

"  I  haven't  heard  it  myself  yet,  Mr.  Kecne, 
imd  that's  why  I  came  in,^'  replied  IV>b.  *^  I 
know  you  don^t  want  advice  now ;  but  I  can*t 
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help  having  a  rish  to  know  what  took 
between  you  and  his  lordship/* 
^  «*  No  one  has  a  better  right  to  know  than 
you,  Cross,  who  have  been  such  s  sincere  friend 
to  me ;  so  now  111  tell  you/* 

T  then  entered  into  a  detail  of  all  that  harf 
passed  between  Lord  de  Versely  and  me,  and 
also  what  the  admiral  had  said  to  me. 

"  Airs  right,  Mr.  Keene,''  replied  Bob; 
**  and  let  the  aclniind  only  give  us  something  to 
do,  and  I  think  you'll  believe  me  when  I  say 
that  the  boatswain  of  the  Firefly  will  back  yoii 
as  long  as  he  has  a  pin  to  stand  upon.'* 

"  That  I  am  sure  of,  Bob  ;  you  will  ever  be 
my  right-hand  man.  There  are  two  midship 
men  on  board,  I  perceive :  what  sort  of  lads 
may  they  be  ?" 

**  I  haven^t  had  time  to  find  out ;  but  you  lii~ 
a  capital  sliip's  company — that  the  gunner  iitid 
cur  pent  er  both  say.*^ 
"  And  a  very  fine  vesseli  Bob/' 
**  Yes,  Sir,  and  a  r^tilar  flyer,  they  say,  V 
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she  is  well  managed.  You  have  never  been  in 
a  schooner,  Mr.  Keene,  but  I  have,  and  for 
nearly  three  years,  and  I  know  how  to  handle 
one  as  well  as  most  people.*^ 

**So  much  the  better,  Cross,  for  I  know 
noching  about  it.  Come,  I  will  ring  the  bell ; 
I  suppose  some  one  will  answer  it.  A  lad  made 
liisiq)pearance.'^ 

**  Were  you  Mr.  Williams's  servant  ?^* 

«  Yes,  Sir." 

"Get  me  out  a  bottle  of  wine  and  some 
glasses — ^there,  that  will  do.'' 

"  Now,  Bob,  let's  drink  success  to  the  Fire- 

"Here's  success  to  the  Firefly,  Mr.  Keene, 
and  success  to  the  captain.  May  you  do  well 
in  her  and  be  soon  out  of  her.**' 

"  Thank  you,  Bob  :  here's  your  health,  and 
may  we  long  sail  together.'" 

Bob  and  I  finished  the  bottle,  and  then  we 
parted. 

The  next  day,  I  was  very  busy  in  examining 
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my  vessel  and  my  ship^a  company.  The 
schooner  was  a  beautiful  mode],  very  bioad  m 
the  beam,  and  very  tow  in  the  water;  ^ 
mounted  one  long  brass  S^pounder  forwafd  on 
a  circular  sweep,  so  that  it  could  be  trained  in 
every  direction;  abaft,  she  had  four  hnm 
9-pound  carronades.  My  ship^a  company  con- 
sisted of  sixty  men  and  officers ;  that  is,  myself, 
two  inids,  boatswain,  gunner,  and  carpenter. 
The  mids  were  young  lads  of  about  sixteen 
years  of  age,  a  Mr.  Brown  and  a  Mr.  Blade, 
gawky  tall  boys,  with  their  hands  thrust  tooikr 
through  the  sleeves  of  their  jackets,  and  thrir 
legs  pulled  too  far  through  their  trowsers— in 
fact,  they  were  growing  lads,  who  had  nothing 
but  their  pay  to  subsist  upon,  being  both  sons 
of  warrant  officers.  They  bore  very  good 
characters,  and  I  resolved  to  patroniee  them, 
and  the  first  thing  which  I  did  was,  to  present 
thetn  each  with  a  new  suit  of  uniform  and  e 
few  other  necessaries,  so  as  to  make  them  look 
respectable  ;  a  most  uoheard-of  piece  of  patron- 
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age,  aad  vhicfa  it  is  therefore  my  boast  to 
raooid.  The  fict  is»  I  was  resdved  that  my 
should  hx>k  respectable;  my  ship*s 
utR  ifdly  a  'veiy  fine  body  of  men, 
;  of  them  tall  and  stout,  and  I  had  received 
a  Tery  good  character  of  them  from  the  officer 
who  had  invalided.  I  had  taken  all  his  stores 
aad  furniture  off  his  hands,  for  I  had  plenty  of 
■Kney,  and  to  spare. 

As  soon  as  I  had  examined  my  ship's  oom- 
paay,  I  made  them  a  speech,  the  which,  although 
thej  were  bound  to  hear  it,  I  shall  not  inflict 
upon  the  reader,  and  I  then  went  down  and 
eiamined  every  portion  of  the  vessel,  ascertained 
what  there  was  in  her,  and  where  every  thing 
waa.  Bob  Chdss  accompanied  me  in  this  latter 
doty,  which  was  not  over  till  dinner-time. 

The  next  morning  my  signal  was  made,  and  I 
waat  up  to  the  admiral. 

*<  Mr.  Keene,^  said  the  admiral,  **  here  are 
despatches  to  take  down  to  the  Governor  of 
Curafoa.     When  can  you  be  ready  i^ 
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**  Now,  Sir,**  replied  I ;  "  and  if  you  will 
make  the  signal  for  the  Firefly  to  weigh  anch<ir, 
there  will  be  so  much  time  gained*"^ 

**  Very  good,  Keene  ;  tell  them  to  make  tht- 
sigtmt  You  must  make  all  the  haste  you  aiii« 
as  they  are  important.  Here  are  your  orders : 
after  you  have  delivered  your  desjiatches,  you 
will  be  allowed  to  cruiy^e  down  in  that  quarter, 
as  I  unden$tand  there  are  some  very  mischievous 
vessels  in  that  direction.  I  hope  you  will  give 
nie  a  good  account  of  one  or  two  of  them  if  you 
fall  in  with  them.** 

"  I  will  do  my  best.  Sir/'  replied  I. 

**  WelU  I  sent  you  on  purpo^.  I  liave 
ordered  the  senior  officer  at  Curaij-oa  to  forwunl 
the  return  despatches  by  the  Mosquito^  that 
you  may  have  a  chance.  I  won't  ask  you  to 
stay  dinner,  as  it  is  an  affair  that  presses,  so  of 
course  you  will  carry  a  press  of  sail*  Good-by« 
and  I  wish  you  success,^' 

I  took  my  leave  of  the  admiral  and  hastened 
down  tu  the  town.     In  an  hour  afterwards  the 
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Firefly  was  driving  along  with  a  fine  breeze  on 
the  quarter,  and  long  before  night  the  vessels 
in  the  harbour  were  not  to  be  distinguished. 
The  breeze  freshened  after  the  sun  went  down, 
and  I  remained  on  deck,  carrying  on  to  the  last 
moment.  Bob  Cross  once  or  twice  ventured  to 
say,  that  we  had  better  reduce  the  sail ;  but  I 
told  Bob  that  the  admiral  was  very  anxious 
that  I  should  make  a  quick  passage. 

•*  Yes,  Mr.  Eeene ;  but  *  turning  the  turtle ' 
is  not  making  a  quick  passage,  except  to  the 
oth«r  world,  and  the  admiral  does  not  wish  his 
despatches  to  go  there.  She  is  a  fine  boat.  Sir, 
but  there  may  be  too  much  sail  carried  on  a 
good  vessel :  the  men  say  she  never  has  been  so 
pmsed  before.^ 

**  Well,  you  are  right.  Bob,  and  so  we  will 
take  a  little  off  her." 

•*  Yes,  Sir;  it's  my  watch  coming  on  now,  and 
I  will  carry  all  she  can  bear  with  safety,  and  I 
think  she  will  go  quite  as  fast  as  she  does  now. 
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We  iliall  have  more  wind  yet,  Sirt  depend 
upon  it.^ 

*■*  Well,  so  long  as  it  i»  fair,  I  don^t  miod 
how  much,**  replied  I.     "  Send  the  watch  aft,* 

We  reduced  the  sail,  and  then  I  went  down 
to  bed. 

At  daylight  I  awoke  and  went  on  deck, 
carpenter  had  the  watch,  for  the  watcher  nfere 
entrusted  to  the  warrant  officers,  who  were  all 
good  seamen,  and  accustomed  to  the  schooner, 
1  f**und  that  the  wind  had  freshened,  but  wa^ 
steady  from  the  same  quarter,  and  tlie  schooner 
was  darting  through  the  water  at  a  trefncsidoui 
rate. 

**  She  sails  well,  Mr.  Hayter,"  said  L 

"  Yes,  Sir,  that  she  does,**  replied  he;  ** 
never  sailed  better  than  she  does  now.  I  wa« 
a  little  alarmed  for  my  stieks  last  night,  unti] 
you  shortened  sail/* 

"Admiral's  order  to  carry  a  pre*  of  mil 
Mr.  Havter/' 
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"  Well,  Sir,  then  by  Jove  you  obey  orders ; 
you  half  friglitened  the  men,  although  they  had 
hem  to  long  in  the  vessel."' 

I  Mu  by  what  the  carpenter  had  said,  that 
I  hud  been  rash.  Neither  he  nor  Bob  Cros*; 
would  have  ventured  so  much  if  I  liad  not  been 
«i ;  and  they  understood  the  vessel  better  than 
I  did,  so  I  resolved  to  be  guided  by  them  until 
i  felt  able  to  judge  for  myself.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  sail  was  afterwards  carried  more  pru- 
dently, we  had  a  most  remarkably  rapid  pas- 
sage ;  for  we  took  the  breeze  with  us  down  the 
whole  way,  not  seeing  a  vessel  during  the  run. 
I  bad  another  cause  of  impatience,  which  was, 
to  ascertain  if  Mr»  Vanderwelt  and  Minnie  had 
left  the  island. 

On  my  arrival,  I  went  first  to  the  naval  com- 
manding officer,  and  then  to  the  governor's, 
delivering  my  credentials.  They  complimented 
me  Of)  my  having  been  so  active*  I  accepted 
the  govemor^s  invitation  to  dinner^  and  then 
went    to    inquire    after    Mr.   Vanderwelt,      1 
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walked  first  to  his  house^  but  found  it  occujM 
by  a  Scotch  merchant,  who,  however^  was  vm 
polite.     He  stated  that  he  was  an  old  friend  d 
Mr,  Vanderwelt»  and  could  give  me  every  in* 
formation,  as  he  had  received  letters  from  hifli 
very  lately  ;  and  that  in  those  letters  Mr.  Virk 
derwelt  had  informed  him  that  I  had  eaidi  m 
my  last  letter  to  them,  that  I  waa  again  on  the 
West  India  station,  and  had  requested  bim,  if 
I  came  to  the  island,  to  shew  me  every  atten- 
tion*    **  So,  my  dear  Sir,*"  continued  Mr,  Ff»- 
ser,   **  I    trust  you   will  enable  me   to  comply 
with  my  friend  Mr  Vanderwelt^s  injunctioD^ 
and  consider  this  house  as  your  home  durio|r 
your  atay  here," 

I  thanked  Mr.  Fraser  and  accepted  the  offer- 
I  sent  for  my  portmanteau,  and  slept  there  iW 
night    after   I    had    dined    with    the  govmwr* 

At  dinner  I  met  Captain  C ,  who  toU  ^ 

he  had  orders  to  send  me  on  a  cruiie,  i»I 
asked  when  I  would  be  ready.  I  replied,  tint 
I  sliould  like  a  day  or  two  to  lift  my  rigginjf 
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and  oveiiiaul  it,  as  I  had  been  very  much 
ftrained  in  my  passage  down. 

••  No  wonder,''  replied  he ;  **  you  must  have 
flown — indeed,  your  log  proves  it.  Well,  I 
will  tend  you  as  soon  as  you  are  ready.  The 
Naiad  sloop  is  out,  and  so  is  the  Driver  brig, 
both  in  pursuit  of  three  vessels,  which  have 
done  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  One  is  a  French 
brig  of  fourteen  guns,  very  fast,  and  full  of 
men.  She  has  her  consort,  a  large  schooner, 
who  is  also  a  regular  clipper.  The  other  vessel 
is  a  brigantine,  a  very  fine  vessel,  built  at  Bal- 
timore— of  course,  under  French  colours :  she 
cruizes  alone.  I  don*t  know  how  many  guns 
she  carries,  but  I  suspect  that  both  she  and  the 
brig  will  be  too  much  for  you ;  and  unless  you 
could  catch  the  schooner  away  from  her  con- 
nrt,  you  will  not  be  able  to  do  much  with  the 
Firefly." 

♦*  I  will  do  my  best,  Sir,"  replied  I.  "  I  have 
a  very  fine  set  of  men  on  board,  and,  I  think, 
very  good  officers." 
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'^Well,  at  all  eventSi  if  you   catiH   fight, 
you  have  a  gcxici  pair  of  heeU  to  run  vith^^,, 

replied   Captain   C ;    *'  but  dinner 's  an- 

nouncecL^ 

I  left  early,  that  I  luijrht  have  some  conver- 
satiun  with  Mr.  Fraaer  On  my  return,  we  lat 
dawn  to  tome  aangorie  and  cigars ;  and  then  he 
told  me  that  Mr.  Vanderwelt  had  left  Curac;uii 
about  nine  months  before,  and  tliat  my  hut 
letter  directed  to  him  had  been  fbrwardeil  U> 
Holland,  He  had  often  heard  tlie  history  of 
my  saving  their  liven  on  board  of  the  pirate 
v^nftel  from  Mr,  Vanderwelt,  who  made  it  u 
eooRtant  theme  of  his  discourse;  **  and,"  added 
Mr*  Frasen  *'  you  do  not  know  what  a  rfgartl 
he  has  for  you." 

**And  little  Minnie,  Sir T  inquired  I:  **»t 
18  now  nearly  five  years  since  1  saw  her/' 

*•  Little  Minnie  is  no  longer  little  Minni^. 
Mr.  Keene,  I  can  a5isure  you.     She  wm^Ji/itien 
when  she  left  the  island,  and  had  grown  a  tal|^ 
and  very  beautiful  girL     All  the  young  nm 
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here  were  mad  about  her,  and  would  have  fol- 
lowed her  not  only  to  Holland,  but  to  the  end 
of  the  world,  I  believe,  if  they  thought  that 
they  had  the  least  chance ;  but,  from  my  inti- 
macy with  the  family,  I  tell  you  candidly,  that 
B  I  Milk  if  you  were  to  meet  again,  you  would 
not  have  a  had  one ;  for  she  talks  incessantly  of 
you  when  aJone  witli  her  father :  but  I  must 

I  not  divulge  family  secrets.'' 
"  I  fear  there  is  little  chance  of  my  meeting 
igBin  with  her,''  replied  I :  **  I  have  to  carve 
my  way  up  in  my  profession,  and  this  war  does 
Dol  appear  likely  to  be  over  soon.  That  I  should 
like  to  see  her  and  her  father  again,  I  grant ;  for 
■  I  have  made  but  few  friendships  during  my 
Hfe,  and  their's  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable. 
Where  is  Mr.  Vanderwelt  settled  P'* 

»'*  He  18  not  in  Holland — he  is  at  Hamburgh. 
Well,  there  is  no  saying ;  accident  may  bring 
you  together  again,  as  it  did  on  board  of  (he 
pirate ;  and  I  hope  it  may.*" 

Stiortly  afterward^  we  went  to  bed.    I  must 
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saV)  his  description  of  Minnie,  which  was  given 
much  more  in  detail  than  I  have  narrated  to 
the  reader,  did  prevent  my  going  to  sleep  for 
a  long  while.  Woman,  as  the  reader  may  have 
strn,  never  once  troubled  my  thoughts ;  I  had 
fed  upon  one  sole  and  abscjrbing  idea,  that  af 
being  acknowledged  by  Captain  Delmar ;  ibi> 
was  and  had  l>een  the  source  and  spring  of  every 
action,  and  was  the  only  and  daily  object  of 
reverie ;  it  was  my  ambition,  and  ambition  in 
any  shape,  in  whatever  direction  it  may  be  led, 
is  so  pow^crful  as  to  swallow  up  e\*ery  other 
f>assion  of  ttie  human  mind ;  but  still  I  had  q 
strong  affection  for  Minnie — that  is,  for  little 
Minnie,  as  I  saw  her  first,  with  her  beautiful 
large  eyes  and  IVIadonna  countenance,  clinging 
to  her  father.  With  the  exception  of  my  own 
relations,  who  were  so  much  my  seniors,  I  had 
had  nothing  to  bestow  my  affections  on  ;  had 
not  even  made  the  acquaintance,  I  may  say, 
of  a  woman,  unless  my  casual  intercourse  with 
Bob  Cross's   Mary  indeed   might   be   so  cm- 
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aidered.  A  passion  for  the  other  sex  was, 
therefore,  new  to  me;  but  although  new,  it 
WBB  pleasing,  and  perhaps  more  pleasing,  from 
being,  in  the  present  case,  ideal;  for  I  had 
oidy  a  description  of  Minnie  as  she  was,  and  a 
reooUection  of  what  she  had  been.  I  could 
therefore,  between  the  two,  fill  up  the  image 
with  what  was  to  my  fancy  the  ideal  of  per- 
fection. I  did  so  again  and  again,  until  the 
night  wore  away ;  and  tired  out  at  last,  I  fell 
tut  asleep. 

The  next  day,  after  I  had  been  on  board  of 
the  schooner,  and  given  my  orders  to  Bob 
Cross,  I  returned  to  Mr.  Eraser,  and  sat  down 
to  write  to  Mr.  Vanderwelt ;  I  also  wrote  to 
Minnie,  which  I  had  never  done  before.  That 
my  night  reveries  had  had  an  effect  on  me  is 
certain,  for  I  wrote  her  a  long  letter ;  whereas, 
had  I  commenced  one  before  my  arrival  at 
Ciurafoa,  I  should  have  been  puzzled  to  have  ^ 
itede  out  ten  lines.  I  told  her  I  was  sitting  in 
the  same  chair,  that  I  was  sleeping  in  the  same 
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room,  that  I  could  not  loolc  around  me  without 
being  reminded  of  her  dear  face,  and  the  happy 
hours  we  passed  together ;  that  Mr,  Fraser  had 
told  me  bow  tall  she  had  grown,  and  was  no 
longer  the  little  Minnie  that  used  to  kiss 
In  fact,  I  wmte  quite  romantically  as  well 
affeclionalely  ;  and  when  I  read  over  my  letter, 
wondered   how  it    was  that  I  had   become  so 
eloquent.     I  begged  Mr.  Vanderwelt  to  write 
to  me  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  tell  me  nil 
about  their  doings,     I   sealed  my  letter,  and 
then  threw  myself  back  in  my  chair,  and  once 
more  indulged    in   the  reveries  of   tl»e  night 
before.     I  had  a  new  feeling  suddenly  sprung 
yp  in  my  heart,  which  threatened  to  be  a  for- 
midable rival  to  my  ambition. 

In  two  days  the  Firefly  was  ready,  auJ 
I  reported  her  as  being  so  to  Captain  C — .  H* 
gave  me  my  orders,  which  were  to  cruize  fof 
*  ux  weeks,  and  then  to  itjoln  the  adnural  ti 
Port  Royal,  unless  circumstances  should  malt 
me  think  it  advisable  to  return  to  the  island. 
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Tbe  boAts  of  the  men-of-war  were  sent  to  tow 
me  OQt  of  the  harbouTj  and  I  was  once  more  on 
tbe  wide  blue,  aea — the  schooner  darting  along 
like  a  dolphin. 

For  a  fortnight  we  cruised  without  seeing 
any  Tessd  but  the  Naiad.  I  was  very  much 
afridd  that  the  captain  would  have  ordered  me 
to  keep  company;  but  as  he  considered  his 
Tenel  quite  a  match  for  the  brig  and  schooner  if 
he  should  fall  in  with  them,  and  did  not  want 
the  prize4noney  to  be  shared  with  the  crew  of 
the  Firefly,  he  aUowed  me  to  go  my  own  way, 
aaying  to  me,  laughingly,  as  I  w«it  over  the 
ade,  ^*  They  will  certainly  take  you  if  they 
meet  you,  and  we  shall  have  to  recapture 
you." 

"  Well,  I  hope  you  will  not  forget  your 
promise,  Sir,^  replied  I ;  <^  I  shall  depend  upon 
you." 

During  the  fortnight  that  I  had  been  out,  I 
had  taken  great  pains  in  exercising  the  men  at 
their  guns,  the  great  gun  particularly ;  and  I 
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hftd  had  an  excellent  sight  put  oo  it,  wMdi 
it  had  not,  «nd  very  mueh  required.  Duii 
two  or  thre^  d^ys"  ea.lmf  I  had  Bred  shot  at  i 
mark  for  thr«?  or  four  hours  each  day,  and  I 
found  that  the  tneii,  with  this  little  praetice, 
were  very  expert,  and  could  hit  a  irery  smiJl 
ohject,  now  that  the  sight  was  put  on  the  guo. 
The  two  best  shoti^,  howei^*er,  were  the  gunner 
and  Bob  Cmss. 

The  night  after  we  parted  from  the  Naiad,  I 
had  run  to  the  southwardj  having  heard  from 
the  captain  that  the  Driver  was  more  to  the 
northward  than  he  was<  There  was  nothing  in 
sight  on  the  next  day,  and  when  the  evening 
set  in,  the  wind  being  very  light,  and  water 
smooth,  I  said  to  Cross,  ^^  Suppose  we  furl  sail 
at  night — ^it  is  just  as  good  as  running  about; 
we  then  shall  see  them  if  they  come  in  our  way^ 
and  they  will  not  see  us  ?" 

"  A  very  good  idea,  Mr.  Keene ;  we  must 
keep  a  good  look-out,  that's  all."^ 

I    followed    up    my    own    suggestion;    we 
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furkd  the  sails,  and  leaving  two  men  with  the 
officer  of  the  watch  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out, 
allowed  the  rest  of  the  ship's  company  to  remain 
in  the  hammocks  during  the  whole  of  the  night. 
When  day  broke  we  had  two  look-out  men 
al  the  mast-head,  but  remained  with  our  sails 
furled  as  before,  for  the  same  reason,  that  we 
should  discern  a  vessel  by  her  sails  long  before 
she  could  discover  us.  The  more  I  thought  of 
it,  the  more  convinced  I  was  of  the  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  following  up  this  plan.  I  was  on 
the  exact  cruizing  ground  I  wished  to  be,  and 
therefore  could  not  do  better  while  the  weather 
remained  so  fine. 
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F<Q^  four  nights  and  three  days  vrc  remaind 
in  thi«  way;  during  which  my  ram  hid 
nothing  to  do  but  to  exerciae  at  the  guns,  iQfl 
of  that  I  took  care  they  abould  bavie  t  good 
spell.  On  the  fourth  night  Ui^.  wiii4  wat>a litde 
fresher,  but  the  water  quite  mm^h^  ,4  liad 
turned  in  about  twelve  o'plock^  am4  hfA  hen 
asleq)  about  an  hour,  when  proas  ^ewe^yiR^ 
called  me.  j ,  j  ^{ji 

«  Well,  Cross,'*  said  I,  «  what  i#  it?'' 
"  Here  they  are.  Sir."  -^ 

"  What  ?— the  privateers  ?"  , 

'^Yes,  Sir;  the  brig  md .  aehfioiiei; , j# 
coming  down  right  before  tb^.wi^^;^  ^^^^ 
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oo  our  weather  quarter,  and  will  pass  us  within 
two  miles,  if  not  nearer.^ 

I  left  my  bed-place«  and  was  dressed  in  a 
minute.  I  went  on  deck  with  my  glass,  and 
directed  it  to  the  vessels,  which  were  quite 
plain  to  the  naked  eye, 

*•  Put  out  the  binnacle  light.  Cross,"  said  I ; 
**  they  might  discover  us," 

The  brig,  which  was  the  he^most  of  the  two 
irends,  was  now  nearly  crossing  our  stern.  The 
•cbooner  was  about  a  mile  astern  of  her, 

**  Turn  the  hands  up,  Cross ;  see  all  ready 
Ibr  action  and  making  sail.'" 

*'  Not  yet.  Sir,  surely  f 

**  No,  not  yet ;  we  will  let  them  run  two  L#r 
three  miles  dead  to  leeward,  and  then  fallow 
tbem  till  daylight,  or  till  they  sec  ur,  when,  of 
course,  they  will  be  after  us.** 

**  It*a  very  fortunate.  Sir,  that  we  did  furl 

the   smls;    for  had  they  come  down,  and  we 

tiodef  fail,  they  would  have  seen  us,  ajid  we 

tliould  have  been   to  leeward  of  them,  which 

VOL.  xn.  It 
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would  have  giren  us  a  poor  cbadce 
sue!)  odds;  now  we  shall  have  the  weather* 
gage,  and  may  choose ;  if  our  heels  are  as  good 
as  tbeirn,  which,  I  expect  they  are^  if  not 
belter.'' 

'^^  I  shall  fight  them  in  some  shape  or  ano- 
ther. Bob,  you  may  depend  upon  it*" 

**0f  course  you  will,  ft[r.  Eeene,  or  you'll 
disappoint  us  alL  The  ships  company  have 
every  confidence  in  you,  I  can  tell  you. 

«^  Thanks  to  your  long  yams.  Bob,  I  pre- 
sume.*^ 

*^  Thanks  to  my  telling  the  truth,  Mr. 
Keene.  The  schooner  is  right  astern  of  ui 
now,  so  there^s  the  weather-gage  gane*-thank 
God  f" 

We  remaitiL*d  as  we  were  till  I  coaaicknd  the 
two  vessels  sulficieiitly  to  leeward^  and  tlie  saib 
were  then  set  upon  the  Firefly,  and  first  run- 
ning to  the  eastward,  so  as  to  get  right  in  tk 
wind's  eye  of  them,  I  put  the  helm  up,  and 
followed  them-     We  had  continued  our  course 
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ia  their  wake  for  about  an  hour;  when  day 
dawned,  and  the  schooner,  who  had  discovered 
tKp  fired  a  gun,  as  a  signal  to  her  consort. 

**  So  youS  e  found  us  out  at  last,  have  you  ?^ 
wd  Bob  Cross ;  **  at  all  events,  we  ke^  a 
better  look-out  than  you  do,  old  fellow." 

Shortly  after  the  gun  was  fired,  both  vessels 
hauled  to  the  wind  on  the  larboard  taek,  and 
we  did  the  same;  being  about  four  miles  to 
windward  of  the  schooner  and  live  or  five  and  a 
half  of  the  brig,  we  <x>uld  now  examine  our 
adTtiwiies.  The  schooner  was,  apparently, 
about  the  same  tonnage  as  the  FireHy,  a  very 
beautiful  vessel,  with  her  masts  raking  over  her 
Hem*  She  was  painted  black,  and  we  could 
not  ascertain,  at  first,  how  many  guns  she 
curied,  as  ber  ports  were  shut ;  but  afcer  a 
Aon  time  she  knocked  out  her  half  {3orts  to 
ptCfMore  for  action,  and  then  we  discovered  that 
die  carried  twelve  guns,  but  not  a  long  gun  on 
m  swivel,  like  the  one  on  board  of  the  Firefly. 
I  ohienred  this  to  Cross,  who  replied,  *'  Then, 
E  2 
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Sir,  all  we  have  to  da  now  is  to  try  our  rate  of 
tailing  with  theni)  and  if  we  are  faster  than  thejr 
are  we  have  not  mucli  to  fear — unless  we  loie 
a  spar,  iinleed ;  but  luck  ^$  all,  Mr.  Keene.  The 
schooner  lias  more  sail  on  her  than  we  have; 
shall  we  set  exactly  the  same  ?" 

'*  No,  Crass,  for  I  think  we  have  fore- 
reached  upon  her  already,  and  if  we  can  bett 
her  with  less  sail  set  it  will  do  just  as  well. 
I  think  that  the  breeze  is  steady ;  if  any  thing, 
we  shall  have  more  than  less  of  it." 

For  an  hour  we  continued  running  on  the 
tune  tftck  with  them,  by  which  time  we  found 
that  we  had  not  only  brought  the  schooner 
one  point  abaft  our  beam,  but  had  weathiTpd 
her  at  least  half  a  mile*  We  therefore  wetie 
fully  satistiitl  that  we  sailed  better  than  the 
schiMJtUT.  With  the  brig  it  was  not  m. 
Although  we  had  brought  the  schooKt  tiro 
fKJints  abaft  our  beam,  the  brig  was  much  in 
hiT  former  position,  being  still  half  a  point  abaA 
our  beam,  and   moreover  had  come  up  much 
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eloter  to  the  Rchooner,  prming  that  we  had 
neither  weathered  her  nor  fore-reached  upon  her. 
As  near  ai^  we  could  judge,  our  sailiTig  with  the 
brig  was  tniich  upon  a  par.  Having  ascer- 
tained this  point  more  witisfactorily  by  allowing 
mnother  liour  of  trial,  I  desired  the  men  to 
get  their  breiikfiiftti,  while  I  and  the  oflficers 
did  the  &anii\  and  as  ncton  n;^  that  was  done 
I  ordered  the  Firefly  to  be  kept  away — edging 
do#ii  till  within  good  range  of  oirr  long  brate 
thirty* two-'pound  gun — that  is,  about  one  mile 
and  a  half — when  we  again  hauled  our  wind 
and  boii^ted  the  £ngl]^h  colours. 

T!ie  tri-eolour  was  immediately  thrown  up  by 
the  two  Frenchmen,  and  a  shot  was  fired  at  us 
by  the  schooner :  it  fell  exhauKted  into  the  water 
about  half  a  cable's  length  from  us* 

"Now,  Cross,'*  taid  I,  **aee  if  we  can't 
return    the    compliment    with    a   little    lietter 
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Cms,  who  had  been  training  the  gun,  and 
had  hb  eye  on  the  sight,  wailed  for  a  second 
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or  two,  ftnd  firecl :  we  aaw  the  rimt  puss  through 
the  first  reef  of  hi«  tnain-sail,  and  tlnsh  into  the 
water  to  leeward  of  him. 

*•  Very  goocl  thftt»  Cross ;   hut  hull   him  if 
you  can/* 

The  schooner  now  returned  the  fire  with  t be 
whole  broadside^  apparently  twelvc-p«ninHtT»; 
but  they  did  not  throw  m  far  as  our  loog 
thirty-two-pounder>  and  no  shot  went  over  ti«, 
although  one  fell  close  umltr  the  stem.  At 
the  distance,  therefore,  that  we  were,  we  had 
every  thing  in  nyr  faTOUTt  and  my  object 
to  disnimrtle  tlic  Hchooncr  before  any  ehanoc 
enabled  the  brig  to  usaiit  her.  We  continued 
to  fire  at  her,  tnking  the  greatest  pains  in  our 
aim,  fc»r  the  next  hour,  during  which  we  ascer- 
tained that  we  had  fmllei!  her  more  titan  onar, 
and  had  very  niucli  cut  up  her  apiirs  and  ri^ 
ging.  She  continued  to  return  the  fire,  hat 
without  effect.  One  or  two  shots  hit  ut,  but 
their  force  was  so  much  spent  by  the  distanrt* 
they  were  propelled,  that  they  did  mil  enter 
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the  aides.  At  last  a  shot  fired  by  the  gun* 
OCT  did  the  job;  it  struck  her  foremast, 
which  shortly  afterwards  went  by  the  board. 
The  Fireflies  gave  three  cheers  at  this  good  for- 
tune. 

*<  She's  done  for,  Sit,*"  said  Cross.  "  Now  for 
the  brig— we  must  try  what  metal  she  carries.'' 

•*  Stop  a  bit,"  said  I,  "  Cross ;  we  must  give 
the  schooner  a  little  more  before  she  gets  away. 
They  have  lowered  down  the  main-sail,  and 
I  presume  intend  getting  up  some  head-sail, 
•o  as  to  pay  oiF  and  run  under  the  lee  of  the 
brig  for  shelter.  Put  the  helm  up,  and  run 
down  so  as  to  keep  the  schooner  about  two 
points  on  our  larboard  bow.  Get  the  gun 
round,  and  pitch  it  into  her.^ 

As  we  had  supposed,  the  schooner  got  a 
sjUy  up  from  her  bowsprit  and  to  her  main- 
mflst-head,  and  hoisted  a  fore  and  aft  sail  upon 
it  thut  she  might  pay  off  and  run  down  to  her 
consort  for  support ;  but  as  we  ran  three  feet 
to  her  one,  and  now  stood  directly  for  her,  we 
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were  enabled  to  get  dose  to  her  and  put  several 
^hot  into  her  from  our  long  gun  as  we  ad- 
vanced* She  did  not  attempt  to  round  to,  to 
give  us  her  broadside,  and  our  raking  shot 
must  have  had  great  effect.  When  within  half 
a  mile  of  her  we  ruunded  to,  and  gave  her  our 
broadidde ;  for  had  we  followed  Ijer  any  further, 
we  should  have  been  closer  to  the  brig  than 
might  be  agreeable^  Indeed  we  were  nearer  than 
we  thought,  for  she  had  continued  to  hug  the 
wind,  and  was  m  weatherly,  that  sh<^  was  not 
more  than  a  mile  to  leeward  of  us  when  we 
rounded  to  the  wind  again ;  but  as  she  had 
fore»reached  upon  the  schooner,  she  was  distant 
from  us  about  two  miles.  As  we  mundeil  to, 
the  brig  tacked,  and  we  immediately  did  tht- 
same,  and  we  now  had  a  fair  trial  of  sailing 
with  her. 

"  Croaa,  let  the  men  go  down  and  gel  what 
they  can  to  eat,**  said  I,  **  and  get  up  the  grof ; 
we  shall  have  plenty  of  work  before  the  night  is 
over,  I  expect** 
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**  We  must  make  a  running  iight  of  it.  Sir,  I 
expecty  for  she  is  too  heavy  for  us/'^mI   tnm   fbit* 

I  "I  ahiUnify  I^  the  same  way  a^  the 
^[jlaoQners  Croe^r  replied  •  L  ^«  If  I  can  only 
kncxrk  away  some  of  her  spars  withoul  losing 
my  own,  I  shall  then  he  ahle  to  do  some^ 
thtng;  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  lo;^  our  spars, 
and  she  gets  alongside  of  us,  why  then  we  muist 
fight  lo  the  last,"^ 
I  '^  I  consider  that  schooner  as  our  own,''  re- 
|ilied  Boh ;  *^  she  must  haul  down  her  colouni 
when  no  longer  protected  by  the  brig.VutfU  .^kmh 
**  Yes ;  I  was  afraid  that  she  would  ruji 
awsy  to  leeward  altogether;  hut  I  see  she  has 
rounded  to,  and  is  no  doubt  getting  u|i  a  jury 
foce^itiast.^ 

I  allowed  the  men  to  remain  an  hour  at  their 
dinner,  and  then  they  were  summoned  up. 
Durixig  the  hour,  we  found  the  rate  of  sailing 
between  u$  and  the  brig  so  nearly  balanced, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  say  which  had  the 
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^*  Now,  my  lads,  we  will  wear  rouod,  and  get 
u  little  closer  tcj  this  fellow^  and  see  whst 
do  with  him/' 

The  men  were  full  of  spirits  and  hope, 
were  as  anxious  to  decide  the  question  as  I  \ 
In  ten  minutes   we  passed  the    brig   within  4 
iiiile  on  oppoEite   tacks,   and   had    given 
OUT  long  gun  three  times,  and  bad  received  -1 
liroadfiide. 

^*  He  has  long  twelve-pounders^  I  think,  Sir/ 
said  Cross ;  **  smart  guns,  at  all  eretits.  TheicV 
a  fore  shroud  and  a  backstay  gpoe^  but  that's 
no  great  matter," 

A«  soon  as  the  brig  was  three  pointa  abift 
the  beam,  we  tacked,  and  recommenced  firing. 
Not  a  shot  was  thrown  away  by  my  men:  I 
believe  the  brig  was  hulled  every  lime,  wt 
was  her  fire  without  effect  upon  us.  Our  rig' 
ging  was  much  cut  up ;  several  of  her  shot  bid 
gone  through  our  sails,  and  we  bad  two  men 
hurt.  I  was  annoyed  at  this,  as  we  bad  no  iur* 
geon  on  boaid.     The  assistant-surgeon  who  bid 
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belonged  to  the  schooner  was  at  the  hospital, 
and  there  was  not  one  to  replace  him  when  we 
sailed.  However,  we  had  one  of  the  men  be- 
longing to  the  hospital,  a  sort  of  dispenses  ^ho 
knew  ?ery  irell  how  to  manage  any  thing  that 
was  not  very  serious. 

The  breeze  had  gradually  died  away,  and  we 
did  not  go  more  than  three  miles  through  the 
water ;  and  as  our  sails  were  much  torn,  we  did 
not  bold  so  good  a  wind.  The  consequence  was, 
that  ihe  distance  between  us  and  our  antagonist 
waf»  by  two  oMock,  decreased  to  half  a  mile, 
and  the  fight  became  very  warm.  Our  broad- 
side gnns  were  now  called  into  play?  and  as- 
sisted us  very  much,  as  we  directed  them  chiefly 
at  her  sails  and  rigging,  while  our  long  thirty- 
two-pounder  was  fired  at  her  hull,  pointed 
below  her  water  line.  She  had  the  advantage 
in  number  of  guns  certainly,  but  our  large 
shots  from  the  long  gun  were  more  destructive. 

About  three  we  knocked  away  her  foretop- 
tnast,  which  enabled  us  to  shoot  ahead  about  a 
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quarter  of  a  mile,  and  increase  our  distance, 
which  was  a  boon  to  iis^  for  we  latterly  had 
suffered  very  much.  We  had  eight  men 
woonded  and  one  of  my  poor  middies  kflW, 
and  we  had  received  several  shot  in  the  hull: 
now  that  we  had  increased  our  distance,  we  had 
a  better  chance,  as  our  long  gun  was  mor* 
effective  than  those  of  the  brig.  At  6ve  o'cloci 
it  fell  dead  colm^  and  both  vessds  Uy  vith 
their  heads  round  the  compass ;  this  was  §iwk 
our  favour^  as  we  could  train  our  long  gun  tf 
its  circular  bend,  in  any  direction  we  p\emi\ 
but  the  brig  contrived,  by  getting  sweeps  oul  of 
lier  bow  ports,  to  bring  her  broadside  to  h9f 
upon  us,  and  the  action  continued  till  nijfc^ 
closed  in. 
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As  It  may  be  8up|>o0ed,  my  men  were  com- 
pletdy  worn  out  with  the  fatigue  and  excite* 
nent  of  the  day,  and  Cross  said,  *^  There^s 
n»  saying  how  this  will  end,  Mr.  Keene;  but, 
at  all  events,  we  have  not  the  worst  of  it  at  the 
pieaent. 

<<No,  Bob,""  replied  I.  <' I  wish  the  men 
were  not  so  knocked  up.'" 

^  Oh,  as  for  that.  Sir,  TU  answer  for  it,  that 
if  you  serve  out  some  more  grog,  make  them 
eat  half  a  biscuit  at^he  tub  before  they  drink 
it,  and  make  them  a  little  bit  of  a  speech,  that 
they'll  go  on  for  twenty-four  hours  more.*" 

"  If  that  will  have  the  effect,  I'm  sure  111 
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try  it^  replied   L     "  Which    shall  they  have 

"  Oh,  biscuit  first,  grog  next,  and  then 
a  speech  afterwards*" 

'*  That  fellow  has  not  fired  for  this  last  five 
minutes  ;  perhaps  be  wishes  to  put  it  off  till 
ti>-niorrow  mornings  but  Til  not ;  so  get  up 
the  grog,  make  it  pretty  strong,  end  Vll  get 
iMmiethiiig  to  eat  myself,  for  I  have  had  nothing 
to  eat  all  day.'' 

As  toon  as  the  ship's  company  bad  bad  their 
refreshment,  I  sent  for  them  aft,  and  said,  "  My 
ladBi  you  have  behaved  very  well,  and  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you.  We  have  had  hard  work, 
and  I  dare  aaj  you  are  tired  enough :  but  I  will 
tell  you  what  my  opinion  is :  I  think  that  we 
have  peppered  that  Frenchman  very  well,  and 
1  am  convinced  that  you  have  put  a  good  many 
Aots  into  him  between  wind  and  water.  Now, 
that  he  is  anxious  to  leave  off  fighting  till  W 
morrow  morning,  that  he  may  Btop  his  leaks  ^ 
repair  his  damages,  I  have  no  doubt;  indeed* 
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he  proves  it  by  hig  having  ceased  to  fire.  For 
the  very  reason  that  he  wants  to  leave  off,  I 
wish  to  go  on;  for  he  is  Tnuch  heavier  armed 
thiol  we  are*  and  sails  as  well ;  and  if  we  permit 
him  to  get  all  right  and  all  ataunt  by  to- 
morrow morning,  he  may  prove  a  very  awkward 
customer  yet*  Now,  what  I  propose  is  this, 
that  we  should  first  get  up  fresh  sails,  and 
bend  them,  and  then  renew  the  action  through 
tbe  night.  There  wiU  be  no  occasion  for  all  of 
you  to  be  on  deck  ;  ire  will  fight  the  schooner 
wmlch  and  watch  till  daylight/'* 
B  **  That^s  my  opinion,  Mr.  Keene,'*  said  Bob 
CnM. 

^**  And  niine,*^  replied  the  carpenter. 
**  And  of  all  of  us,  Mr*  Kecne,**  replied  the 
^p's  company  with  one  voice. 
Bf*  Then,  my  lads,  let's  work  hard,  and  when 
we   have  settled    that    fellow,    we    shall    have 
plenty  of  time  to  sleep,^ 
■        Tbe  men  now   set   to  with  good-wUl ;    the 
spare  sails  were  got  up,  and  those  which  were 
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shattered  by  the  enemy  unbent  and  repUcd 
The  new  sails  which  we  had  bent  we  furUd— it 
was  a  dead  calm— ^nd  then  we  recommeiiced  oor 
fire,  for  we  were  nearer  to  her  than  when  *« 
ceased  firings  and  could  distinguisb  Ijer  \tts 
welL  We  fired  the  long  gun  four  tinm  befort 
she  returned  a  shot ;  she  thtm  opened  vet; 
briskly,  but  none  of  her  shot»  did  us  wy 
damage ;  our  sails  being  furled,  prevented  te 
distinguishing  us  »o  well  as  we  could  \m* 
After  a  time,  we  manned  the  soiall  gum  oa 
our  broadside  and  worked  tliein«  fur  our  largv 
gun  was  so  hot,  that  it  was  necessary  tu  let  it 
cool  before  we  could  i^oad  it.  At  la&t  ^ 
of  their  shots  carae  in  rhrough  the  bulwarb* 
the  splinters  wounded  nie  and  the  c-arpftjtcr. 
but  I  was  not  so  much  hurt  as  to  oblige  dk 
to  leave  the  deck.  I  bound  up  my  leg  with 
my  handkerchief;  the  carpenter,  however,  *» 
taken  down  below- 

"Are    you   much    hurt,    Sir?**    said   Bob 
Cross, 
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*'  Oh,  no ;  the  flesh  is  lacerated  a  good  deal, 
but  it  is  Dot  very  deep" 

*•'  There^s  a  little  wind  springing  up,  Sir, 
from  the  right  quarter,^^  said  Bob. 

**  rm  glad  to  hear  it,^  replieti  i,  '' for  it 
will  soon  be  daylight  now.'' 

At  this  moment  another  shot  struck  the 
hammock  rail,  and  a  piece  of  it  about  two 
feet  long  was  sent  with  great  force  against  Boh 
Crofift's  head  ;  he  was  stunned,  if  not  worse* 
and  fell  immediately.  This  was  a  severe  blow 
to  me  as  well  m  to  poor  Bob.  I  deaireil  two 
nf  the  men  wlio  were  abaft  to  take  him  down 
into  my  cabin,  and  do  all  they  could  for  him, 
ami  ordered  the  men  to  quit  the  broad  s^ide 
guns,  and  renew  their  fire  with  the  long 
32- pounder*  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after- 
wards, the  breeze  came  down  very  strong,  and 
I  resolved  to  shoot  ahead,  farther  off*  from 
my  antagonist,  as  I  should  have  a  better  chance 
by  using  ray  long  gun  at  a  greater  distance. 
The    sails   were  set,    and    the   schooner    went 
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fast  through  the  water,  leaving  tlie  brig, 
had  also  the  benefit  of  the  breeze;  and  for  t 
time  the  firing  agaia  ceasdd.  On  rpflectioo,  1 
determined  that  I  would  wait  till  dayliglit, 
which  would  appear  in  leas  than  lialf  an  hour, 
before  I  renewed  the  action. 

I  contrived  with  some  difficulty— for  my 
lc|^  was  so  numbed  that  1  could  scarcely  fed 
that  I  had  one — to  go  down  into  the  cabin  and 
see  Bob  Cross.  He  was  recovering,  but  vtcy 
wild  and  incoherent.  As  far  a§  I  coultl  judf^ 
his  skull  was  not  injured,  although  the  apliiiiBi 
bad  torn  off  a  large  portion  of  the  scalp,  and 
he  was  drenched  with  his  blood*  At  all 
«¥entBf  he  could  be  of  no  farther  aasiitaDCf 
to  nic  at  present,  nor  could  I  be  to  him>  m 
I  regained  the  deck^  and  ^at  down  aboftr  for 
my  leg  had  become  so  painful  that  I  couM 
not  stand  but  for  a  few  minutes. 

At  last  the  day  dawned,  and  I  could  dii* 
tlnctly  make  out  both  brig  and  schooner.  I 
was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  front  the 
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brig ;  ftJie  bad,  §ince  tlie  wind  sprung  up, 
driven  a  mOe  ahead  of  the  schooner^  who  had 
•ofilrived  Co  get  up  a  jury-mast  during  the 
nigbt ;  but  as  she  could  not  stir  without  nv 
dueing  her  after^sail,  she  had  close-reefed  her 
main-sail,  so  that  she  could  make  but  little 
progreaa.  The  brig  was  very  much  cut  up 
io  her  sails  and  riggiug,  and  I  saw  at  once 
that  I  had  now  the  advantage  in  sailing;  I 
therefore  wore  round  and  stood  towards  them ; 
the  brig  did  the  same,  and  went  down  to  the 
fchooner  that  she  might  have  her  support* 
We  immediately  recommenced  firing  with  our 
long  gUQf  and  as  soon  as  we  were  within  a 
mile,  I  hove  to.  The  brig  and  schooner  then 
both  bore  up  and  gave  us  their  broadsides; 
they  had  just  done  so,  when  the  midshipman 
wbo  was  on  deck  with  me  cried  out,  **  A 
large  sail  coming  down  before  the  wind»  Mr. 

I  caught  up  my  glass*    It  was  a  sloop  of  war; 
tJle  cyt  of    her    sails  and   rigging   evidently 
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English.  "It  must  be  ihe  Naiad*  laiil  I 
"Well,  Fm  glad  of  it.  We  shall  loot  wot 
prize-money  ;  but  at  all  events  we  require  Vr 
surgeoti,  and  that  is  of  more  consequence/ 

My  men,  who  were  quite  tired  out,  were  in 
great  spirits  at  the  appearance  of  a  friend.  Tbr 
brig  had  set  studding-sails ;  she  had  eridcntlj 
seen  the  vessd  to  windward,  and  was  now  tryw); 
to  escape,  and  the  schooner  was  following  hrf 
as  well  as  she  could.  I  immediately  kept  avij 
in  pursuit,  and  when  I  fired  into  the  schoaii«f 
she  hauled  down  her  colours.  I  did  not  nil 
to  take  possession,  but  followed  the  brig,  »!» 
appeared  to  sail  as  well  off  the  wind  as  «bc  did 
when  close  hauled.  Once  or  twice  she  fooodd 
to  return  my  firc«  but  afterwards  she  ooatiftutd 
running  before  the  wind,  having  got  two  of  hm 
guns  aft,  with  which  she  attempted  to  cut  iwj 
my  rigging*  In  the  meantime^  the  stm^p 
vessel  to  windward  had  hoisted  Engli^  cJooi^ 
and  was  bringing  down  with  Iter  a  spanki^f 
breeze:  fortunately  it  was  so,  for  my  foretopii* 
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was  knocked  away  by  the  fire  of  the  brig,  and  I 
now  dropped  fast  astern. 

We  had  scarcely  got  up  a  new  foretop- 
mast  and  set  sail  again,  when  the  Naiad,  who 
had  exchanged  numbers  with  me,  pas^  the 
schooner  without  taking  possession  of  her,  and 
was  very  soon  not  a  mile  from  us.  In  half  an 
hour  &he  was  alotigsidef  and^  hailing  me  to  haul 
my  wind  and  take  possession  of  the  schooner^ 
continue  in  chase  of  the  brig.  I  obeyed  my 
ortferi»  and  by  the  time  i  had  put  my  men  on 
board  of  tlie  schooner,  the  brig  had  hove  to 
and  hauli^  down  her  colours  to  the  Naiad. 

We  ran  dawn  to  her  in  company  with  tht* 
prise,  and  then  sent  a  boat  requesting  immediate 
surgical  attendance.  The  Naiad's  surgeon  and 
hi»  asf^istant  were  brought  on  boaril  in  one  of 
the  8l€X)p*of-war*s  boats,  and  a  lieutenant,  to 
obtain  from  me  the  particulars  of  the  action, 
which  I  gave  to  him.  The  lieutenant  told  mq 
that  they  had  heard  the  firing  about  one  o clock 
in  the  morning,  and  had  in  consequence  bore  up ; 
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but  the  brig  had  so  nmuy  shut  in  ber^  and  «t» 
making  so  mucli  water*  that  they  were  almoii 
afrmic)  that  they  would  nat  be  able  to  get  her 
intci  {Kirt«  But  I  was  now  quite  faint  with  the 
fiain  of  my  wound  and  exhaustion,  and  was 
currit*d  lielow  to  have  it  drened.  All  our  men 
had  been  attanded  to,  and  I  was  glad  to  hear 
that  Bob  CroM  was  in  no  danger*  although  hi» 
wound  waa  very  severe.  The  aiargvoo^a  a«ii- 
tant  was  allowed  to  remain  on.  boards  aadtb« 
asplain  of  the  Naiad  sent  all  my  men  back  and 
manniMl  the  priies.  giving  me  ordora  to 
company  with  him.  As  soon  as  my  wound 
dreiitied^  and  I  was  put  into  my  bed,  I  folt  much 
felieved«  and  soon  after wardit  fell  fast  afllee|i. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  priies  proved  to  be  the  Diligente  brig, 
at  fonrteen  guns  and  two  hundred  and  ten  men, 
and  Caroline  schooner,*  of  eight  guns  and  one 
famdred  and  twenty  men;  they  had  done  a 
gRAt  deal  of  mischief,  and  their  capture  was  of 
iipoitance.  The  captain  of  the  Naiad's  orders 
were  to  return  to  Curaqoa,  and  we  all  made  sail 
before  sunset.  Our  loss  had  been  severe : 
comnianding  o£Bcer,  boatswain,  carpenter,  and 
twelve  men  wounded— midshipman  and  two 
men  killed. 

The  next  morning  our  signal  was  made  to 
pass  within  hail,  and  the  captain  of  the  Naiad 
inquired  how  I  was.     The  surgeon's  assistant 
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rt'plird  that  I  and  all  the  i»outulcd  were 
wi4U  and  there  was  no  more  eommuntcation  tiO 
we  arrived  at  Cura9oa  on  the  fourth  day,  by 
which  time  I  was  rapidly  recovering, 

Mr*  Frascr,  as  ?4oon  as  he  heard  of  my 
hurt,  inntiixliately  came  on  board  and 
upon  my  being  taken  on  i^hore  to  his  bottae, 
I  gladly  ctmaented.  The  next  day,  1  had  i 
visit  from  Captain  C.^  the  commanding  officer, 
tmd  the  captain  of  the  Naiad.  Captain  C. 
«sketl  me  if  I  was  well  enough  to  write  ihr 
accx)unt  of  the  action.  I  replied  that  I  wav 
and  that  I  would  send  it  the  ne%t  day.  He 
and  the  captain  of  the "  Naiad  both  paid  loe 
many  compliments  for  having  fought  a  tupcricir 
force  for  so  long  a  time :  and  Cttptain  C.  old* 
that  as  soon  as  T  was  well  enough  he  wotiU 
wnd  me  up  to  Jamaica,  as  bearer  of  my  own 
flesputches  to  the  admiral, 

I  txnpiesti-d  as  a  particular  favour  of  Mr 
Fraser,  that  he  would  allow  Bob  Crom  to  br 
•ent  ashore  to  his  house,  and  Mr.  Fraser  htimp- 
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diately  consented.  My  friend  Bob  wai  there- 
fore brought  up  that  evening,  and  was  soon 
established  in  very  comfortable  C|uarters, 

We  had  been  a  fortnight  at  the  island,  doring 
which  my  wound  was  healing  rapidly,  and  I 
was  able  to  hop  about  with  a  crutch.  Cross 
alio  was  out  of  bed,  and  able  to  sit  up  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  verandah,  in  the  cool  of 
which  I  spent  the  best  part  of  the  day,  with  my 
wounded  limb  resting  upon  a  sofa.  From  the 
?ierandah  we  had  a  view  of  the  harbour,  and 
one  monuBg  I  perceived  that  there  were  two 
additional  vessels  which  had  anchored  during 
the  night ;  they  proved  to  be  the  Driver 
and  the  brigantine  privateer,  which  she  hail 
captured  after  a  chase  and  running  fight 
af  forty-eight  hours.  I  was  glad  of  this, 
as  I  knew  what  pleasure  it  would  give  to  the 
admiral. 

DOW  again  indulged  in  my  dreams  of 
Minnie,  who  had  been  forgotten  as  soon  as  I 
had    left   the   harbour  and    been  engaged   in 
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active  service*  Stretched  upon  a  sohi^  with  mf 
wounded  leg,  I  had  nothing  else  to  do,  or 
rather  nothing  else  wliich  was  so  Bgreeabit  to 
me.  I  wrote  to  her  again,  and  also  to  m 
mother,  neither  did  I  forget  that  Lord  lie 
Versely  had  requested  at  parting  that  I  shoiiU 
write  to  him.  I  did  so  ia  a  y«ry  respedW 
manner,  detailing  what  had  occurred. 

When  we  had  been  three  weeks  at  Cun^ 
all  our  wounded,  as  well  as  myself,  had  so  far  n^ 
covered,  that  there  was  no  reason  for  the  Find^ 
not  proceeding  to  Jamaica*  The  commaiHliU 
otlicer  lent  an  assistant-fiurgeon  to  the  aoboaitf* 
1  received  my  despatches,  took  a  grateAil  la** 
of  Mr.  Fraser,  and  the  Firefly  was  once  »*• 
skimming  over  the  water.  In  thuee  wfrb« 
arrived  at  Port  Royal,  and  I  took  tip  m;  d^ 
patclies. 

**  Happy  to  see  you,  Keene,''  said  thf  i^ 
miral.     ^^  Hollo  !  what  makes  you  limp  to  Atf 
way  ?    Have  you  hurt  your  leg?^ 
"  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  I ;  **  I'm  not  quiu  «• 
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yet,  but  the  despatch^  of  Captain  C*  will  ex- 
plain all." 

As  no  vessel  had  sailed  from  Curaqoa^  the 
admiral  had  no  idea  of  what  had  happened. 

"  Well,  then,''  said  he,  "  sit  down  on  that 
aofa,  Mr.  Keene,  while  I  read  the  despatelies/' 

I  watched  the  admiral's  countenance,  and  was 
delighted  to  witness  the  evident  signs  of  satis- 
fiKticm  which  he  expressed  as  he  read  on. 

"  Excellent  V  said  he,  as  he  closed  them. 
**Keene,  you  have  done  nie  a  great  favour. 
The  remonstrances  of  the  merchants,  the  bad- 
gering I  have  received  from  the  Admiralty  by 
every  packet,  relative  to  the  depredations  on 
our  commerce  by  these  vessels,  have  been 
enough  to  make  a  saint  swear.  Now  ihey  are 
happily  disposed  of,  and  I  have  chiefly  to  thank 
you  for  it.  Captain  C*  informs  me  that  the 
brig  is  well  adapted  for  his  Majesty's  service, 
but  the  schooner  is  an  old  vessel/'*  The  admiral 
then  left  the  room.  In  a  few  minutes  he  re- 
turned with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  which  he  laid 
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upon  the  table,  and,  taking  up  a  pen,  he  signed 
it  and  presented  it  to  me,  saying — 

**  Captain  Keene,  I  trust  you  will  give  me 
ihe  pleasure  of  your  company  to  dinner;  and,  is 
you  are  still  very  lame,  I  think  you  had  better 
make  a  signal  for  your  servant  and  traps^  and 
take  up  your  quarters  at  the  Penn  till  you  are 
quite  recovered."" 

Perceiving  that  I  was  too  much  agitated  to 
reply,  he  continued,  **  I  must  leave  you  now;** 
then  extending  his  hand,  he  said,  **  Allow  me 
to  be  the  first  to  wish  you  joy  on  your  promo- 
tion, which  you  have  so  well  deserved."  He 
then  went  out  of  the  room.  It  really  was  so 
unexpected — so  little  dreamt  of,  this  sudden 
promotion^  that  I  was  confused.  I  had  hoped 
that,  by  a  continuance  of  good  conduct,  I 
might  in  a  year  or  two  obtain  It ;  but  that  I 
should  receive  it  after  only  one  cruize  in  the 
schooner  was  beyond  all  my  imagination,  I 
felt  grateful,  and  as  Rx>n  as  I  was  more  com- 
posed, I  retunied  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  voird 
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denial  gratitude  to  the  admiral.  I  felt  that  I 
iras  a  step  nearer  to  Lord  de  Versely,  and  I 
thought  of  the  pleasure  it  would  give  my  mo- 
ther and  Mimiie.  I  had  been  alone  about  half 
jm  hour,  when  the  admiral  returned. 

^  I  have  just  sent  for  an  old  messmate  of 
jours.  Captain  Keene,  who  was  severely  wound- 
ed in  your  action  with  the  Dutch  frigate ;  he 
has  now  passed,  and  Lord  de  Versely  recom- 
mended him  to  me  as  a  deserving  young  officer 
—a  Mr.  Dott'* 

^*  Oh,  yes,  admiral ;  he  was  my  first  acquaint- 
mace  when  I  went  to  sea.  He  has  been  to 
VIA  longer  than  I  have,  but  he  lost  a  good  deal 
of  his  time." 

*<Well,  I  am  going  to  give  him  an  acting 
order  for  your  brig.  I  hope  he  is  a  good  smart 
officer. 

**Yes,  admiral,  he  is  a  very  good  officer 
hideed,^  replied  I,  laughing.  **  Will  you  oblige 
me  by  not  telling  him  that  I  am  to  be  his 
captain,  till  after  we  have  met  ?^ 
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**  Ah,  some  mischief,  I  suppose ;  but  if 
make  captains  of  such  boys  as  you,  we  mutt 
expect  that.  Are  your  wounded  men  all  going 
on  well  r 

'*A11,  Sir — even  Bob  Cross^  the  boatswain, 
whose  head  was  half  knocked  off*,  is  cjuite  well 
again.  He  was  Lord  de  Versely^'s  cxixswdn, 
Sir,  and  you  were  kind  enough  to  give  him 
his  warrant."^ 

"  I  recollect — a  good  man,  is  he  not  ?"" 

*'  So  good,  Sir,  that  the  only  regret  I  have 
in  leaving  the  schooner  is,  that  I  cannot  take 
htm  with  me.  He  is  my  right-hand  man,  »nd 
I  owe  much  to  him,  and  it  will  be  a  sore  blow 
to  him  as  well  as  to  me." 

**I  see,  you   want  him  made  boatswain 
your  brig — that's  it." 

*•  I  assure  you,  admiral,  I  should  be 
grateful  if  you  would  have  that  kindness,*^ 

**  I  am  always  ready  to  promote  a  good  maa ; 
your  recommending  him,  and  his  sevore  wound* 
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are   sufficiaiU     He  shall  be  your   boatswain » 

Keene.'* 

**  You  are  very  kind.  Sir/'  replied   L    **  I 

hope  I  AbH  do  justice  to  your  patronage/' 
H       ^^  IVe  no  fear  of  that,  Keene,  and  I  know 

that  a  man,  to  work  well,  should,  as  far  as  he 

cao,  choose  his  own  tools.     Mr.  Dott  is  waiting 

DOW,  and  as  soon  as  he  has  his  acting  order,  I 

will  send  him  in  to  you."" 
^        About  ten  minutes  afterwards  Mr.  Tommy 
H  Dott  made  his   appearance;    he  extended   his 

hand    to    me,    saying,    in    a    haw-haw    way, 
J  **  Keene,   my    dear    feUow,    I'^m    glad   to  see 

jou.^    He  certainly   did  look    two  or   three 

iQcfaes  taller,  for  he  walked  almost  on  tiptoe* 
H       *'  Glad  to  see  you,  Tommy,''  said  I ;  *'  well, 

what's  the  news  P" 

**  Nothing,  I  believe,  except  what  you  have 

brought^     I  hear  you  had  a  bit  of  a  brush,  and 

gol  winged." 

**  Even  so,  Tommy,"  replied  I,  pointing 
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my  wounded  leg.     **  The  admiral  has  kindlv 
asked  me  to  stay  here  until  I'm  better,'* 

**  I  dine  with  him  to-day,^  replied  Tommy; 
**  but  as  for  staying  here,  I  sliould  think  that 
rather  a  bore.  By  the  bye,  Keene,  what  9ort<^ 
a  craft  is  that  Diligente  brig  which  the  Naiad 
and  you  took  ?" 

**  A  very  fine  craft.  Tommy  :  sails  as  well  as 
the  Fitvfly." 

**  Oh,  you,  of  course,  swear  by  your  owo 
vessel ;  and  there^s  nothing  like  the  schooner— 
that's  natural  enough  :  now,  I  must  say,  I 
prefer  something  a  little  larger,  and,  therefore, 
Vm  not  sorry  that  I  have  my  cooimission  fa 
the  new  brig." 

**  Indetxl !  Tommy ;  I  wish  you  joyi"  tt- 
plied  L 

**  Thank  ye,  Keene,''  replied  Tommy,  very 
dignified*  **  I  wonder,**  said  he,  **  what  «rt  rf 
a  skipper  we  shall  have.  There's  the  first 
lieutenant  of  the  Naiad  has  a  good  chance.    I 
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aw  him :  a  very  sharp  sort  of  gentkman,  imd 
carries  his  head  remarkably  high ;  but  that 
won'l  do  for  me*  111  not  allow  any  captain  to 
play  tricks  in  a  &hip  that  Vm  aboard  oi\  I 
know  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  servitf  as 
well  as  any  one,  and  that  the  captain  shall  see,  if 
be  attempts  to  go  beyond  his  tether.'^ 

**  Now,  Tommy/*  replied  1,  '*  you  know, 
that  although  you  talk  so  big,  if  you  had  l^een 
appointed  a  lieutenant  into  a  ship  commanded 
by  Lord  de  Versely,  you  would  have  l)een 
aa  much  afraid  of  him  as  a  lieutenant  as  you 
used  to  be  as  a  midshipman.'^ 
m  **  Lord  de  Versely/'  replied  Tommy,  who 
■  felt  the  truth  of  what  I  said :  "  he's  a  peculiar 
sort  of  man/' 

**  Take  my  word  for  it,  Tommy,  you'll  Hod 
all  captains  peculiar  to  one  point;  which  is, 
that  they  expect  respectful  behaviour,  and  not 
cavilling,  from  their  officers ;  and  our  service  is 
to  peculiar,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
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the  officen  ahoold  Mt    this   ciampk  to  iki 

<<  Yes;  that  may  be  Tery  wdl;  but  vb 
knows  but  the  captain  of  the  brig  may  be  mmt 
young  fellow,  who  has  seen  no  mon  serviei 
than   myself— perhaps,    not   been    to    sea  sd 

long?^ 

*<  That  is  no  reason  that  you  should  not  obqr 
his  orders;  indeed,  if  not  experienosd»  yoa 
ought  to  do  all  you  can  to  support  him.^ 
"  Well,  if  he  was  to  ask  my  advice,  indeed—*' 
^*  But  he  may  not  require  your  advice^ 
Tommy ;  he  may  prefer  deciding  for  himsdl 
Now,  that  first  lieutenant  of  the  Naiad  is  s 
great  Tartar,  and  I'm  certain,  if  he  is  your 
captain,  that,  on  the  first  word,  he  would  hsve 
you  under  an  arrest.  There's  an  old  saying, 
Tommy,  *  It*s  folly  to  kick  against  tenpemij 
nails;'  and  that  every  officer  does  who  kicks 
against  his  superior.  I  can  assure  yoUf 
Tommy,    that  if  ever  I  am   a    captain,   my 
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offioen  dudl  obey  me  implicitly.  I  will  have 
no  cftTilling  at  my  orders.  I  will  always  treat 
Ihaaa  as  gentlemen,  and  support  their  authority 
m  they  ought  to  support  mine ;  but  captain  of 
my  own  ship  I  would  be,  and  I  suspect  that 
k  would  go  hard  with  any  officer  who  yentured 
to  dispute  my  rights.*' 

**  Well,  I  dare  say  you  will  be  a  martinet,  or 
rather  that  you  are  one  now,  as  you  command  a 
schooner.  However,  as  I  never  intend  to  sail 
with  you,  that's  nothing  to  me.  I'm  sure,  from 
what  has  passed,  that  you  and  I  should  have  a 
row  before  we  were  a  week  on  board ;  for  I'm 
not  to  be  played  with.*" 

"  Well,  Tommy,  I'm  very  glad  we  have  had 
this  ezfdanation :  for  now  we  both  know  what 
to  expect  I  am  reserved  to  be  captain,  you  to 
icnst  my  authority.^ 

^'  No,  no,  I  don't  say  that— I  only  say  that 
I  won't  be  played  with — I  won't  be  trifled 
with.'' 
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**  Tommy,  I  will  neither  play  nor  trifle  with 
you,  nor  will  you  ever  play  or  trifle  with  me. 
We  have  done  that  m  midshipmen  ;  in  our  new 
relative  situations  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of  for 
a  njoment*  Read  this."  I  handed  him  my 
appointment  as  commander  of  the  Diligente: 
Tommy  cast  his  eyes  over  it,  and  at  once  saw 
that  his  promotion  did  not  prevent  his  gettiog 
into  scrapes,  as  usual. 

**  You  a  commander !  you  captain  of  the 
Diligente !    Why,  I  came  to  sea  before  you/' 

"  I  know  you  did,  Tommy ;  but,  although 
you  have  been  in  the  service  longer,  you  havf 
not  seen  quite  so  much  service  aa  I  have.  At 
all  events,  Fm  now  your  captain,  I  flatter 
myself  i  shall  make  a  very  tolerable  one;  and 
what  is  more,  I  have  an  idea  that  you  wilt 
make  a  very  good  lieutenant,  as  soon  as  the 
vanity,  with  which  you  have  been  puffed  up 
since  your  receiving  your  promotion,  will  have 
settled  down  a  little,  and  that  you  will  find  it 
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much  pleasanter  to  be  on  good  tenns  with  your 
captain  than  to  be  eternally  in  hot  water,  espe- 
cuiUy  with  one  who,  you  know,  is  not  a  per- 
son to  be  played  i*ith," 

Tommy  looked  very  confused :  he  said 
nothing,  but  kept  his  eyes  on  my  commission^ 
which  be  still  held  in  his  hand*  I  had  no  idea 
that  Tommy  Dott's  being  ignorant  of  my  being 
captain  of  the  brig  would  have  occasioned  such 
a  conversation  as  this.  I  only  wished  to  amuse 
myself  with  him,  and  surprise  him  at  the 
last  Tommy  perceived  that  he  had  made  a 
mess  of  it,  and  he  stammered  out  some  explana- 
tion as  he  returned  me  the  commission  ;  and  I 
repUed  :  **  The  fact  ii^j  Dott,  you  were  merely 
cutting  a  caper  upon  your  new  promotion  ;  you 
nerer  meant  what  you  said ;  it  was  all  talk. 
You  always  have  been  very  obedient  to  proper 
authority  since  I  have  known  you,  and  I  am 
sure  that  you  always  will ;  so  let*s  say  no  more 
about  it.    I  wish  you  joy  upon  your  promotion, 
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and,  what's  more,  rm  very  g^  that  wtmtto 
sail  together."  Sajing  thiaylhdkloiitmyhaDd, 
which  Tommy  took  Toy  readily,  and  we  thea 
began  to  talk  on  other  subjects. 
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Ill 


CHAPTER  VIL 


I  HAD  written  to  C^a**S5  informing  him  of  my 
promotion,  and  his  being  appointed  to  the  Dili- 
gente, 

I  had  been  a  fortnight  with  the  admiral 
when  the  Naiad  arrived  with  the  prizes  in  com- 
pftny^  and,  my  wound  being  now  cured,  I  took 
leave  of  the  admiral,  and  went  down,  that  I 
might  superintend  the  fitting  out  of  my  new 
iresseL  As  there  were  supernumerary  men  ex- 
pected out  of  England,  the  admiral »  at  my 
tttggestion,  allowed  me  to  turn  over  the  crew 
of  the  Firefly  to  form  the  nucleus  of  my  ship's 
company^  and  made  up  my  complement  from 
his  own  ship. 
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In  two  months  I  was  ready  for  sea,  and  most 
anxious  to  be  off.  The  admiral  perceived  my 
impatience,  but,  as  there  was  no  other  verael  in 
the  harbour,  he  would  not  let  me  go  until 
another  arrived,  to  be  at  his  disposal  in  case 
of  emergency.  The  weariness  of  so  long  re- 
maining in  harbour  was,  howe^-er,  a  little  re- 
lieved by  a  circumstance  which  took  place,  and 
which  probably  will  make  my  readers  tmagioe 
that  my  propensity  for  playing  tricks  was  not 
quite  eradicated. 

I  lodged  at  a  sort  of  hotel,  kept  by  a  mulatto 
woman  of  the  name  of  Crissobella,  as  the  ne^- 
groes  termed  her,  originally  Christobella.  She 
was  of  Spanish  blood  by  the  father's  side, 
and  had  come  down  from  the  Havannah.  Sbe 
was  very  portly ;  very  proud  and  dignified  in 
her  carriage,  and  demanded  as  much  attention 
from  her  lodgers  as  a  lady  would  who  had 
received  us  as  her  guests  ;  so  that,  to  gain  and 
retain  admittance  into  her  hostelry,  it  was  ne* 
oessary  not  only  to  pay  a  large  bill,  but  oooi- 
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pltments  to  an  equal  amount.  She  was  very 
rich,  possessed  numerous  sla%*esy  and  was  per- 
fectly independent  of  keeping  a  hotel,  I  be^ 
lieve  she  preferred  to  have  something  for  her 
slaves  and  herself  to  do,  and  moreover,  pro- 
bably, she  felt  that  if  she  retired  she  should  be 
thought  a  person  of  no  consequence,  whereas 
in  her  present  position  she  received  a  great  deal 
of  attention.  One  thing  was  certain,  that  if 
those  who  lodged  and  boarded  with  her  were 
very  polite,  and,  on  their  return  from  any  other 
place,  brought  her  small  presents,  she  was 
very  indifferent  as  to  their  paying  their  bill ; 
nsyi  to  those  who  were  her  favourites,  her  purse 
was  open,  and  a  handful  of  doubloons  was 
freely  tendered,  if  required. 

The  living  was  the  same  as  at  a  l>oarding- 
bouse.  Breakfast  was  ready  in  the  large  hall 
by  nine  o'clock,  and  remained  there  until  every 
one  had  come  down  at  their  own  hour.  Dinner 
was  always  ready  at  five  o'clock,  and  then 
Criisobella  presided  at  the  table.     She  admitted 
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civilians,  army  oflBcers,  and  nary,  down  to  mid- 
shipmen ;  but  warrant  officers  and  captains  of 
merchant  vessels  were  considered  too  low.  On 
the  whole,  it  was  a  very  pleasant  establishment, 
as  the  private  rooms  were  well  furnished,  the 
slaves  numerous,  and  the  attendance  very  good. 
Considenng  the  price  of  most  eatables  on  thst 
island,  it  could  not  be  considered  as  very  deart 
although  the  wines,  &c.,  made  up  a  formidable 
bill  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

This  kind  of  exclusiveness  on  the  part  of 
Signora  Crissobella  made  the  hotel  quite  the  j 
fashion,  and  certainly  it  was  by  far  the  befllN^^| 
ihe  town.  The  inmates  of  it  at  this  time  were, 
besides  me,  Lieut.  Thomas  Dolt  and  Lieut. 
William  Maxwell,  both  appointed  to  the  Dili- 
gente;  three  or  four  young  civilians,  oo  m^ 
candle  speculations  from  New  York ;  tbwe 
midshipmen,  who  had  been  left  behind  on  ac» 
count  of  fever,  and  who  were  promising  faiff 
by  the  life  they  were  now  leading,  to  be  very 
soon  sent  to  the  hospital  again ;  and  one  or  two 
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plmnters  from  the  other  islands.  The  latter 
and  I  were  very  well  behaved,  but  the  civilians 
were  noisy,  drinking  and  smoking  from  maming 
tiU  night.  The  midshipmen  were  equally  trou- 
blesome; and  as  for  the  new-made  lieutenants, 
ihey  were  so  authoritative  and  so  disagreeable, 
and  gave  themselves  such  consequential  airs, 
thai  Mammy  Crissobella,  as  the  slaves  called 
her»  was  quite  indignant — she  had  never  had 
such  a  disorderly  set  in  her  house. 

She  complained  to  me,  and  1  spoke  to  them, 
but  that  was  of  little  use,  I  had  no  power 
over  the  young  merchants,  and  the  three  mid- 
■hipmen  did  not  belong  to  my  ship*  As  for  my 
lieutenants,  I  could  not  say  much  at  their  giving 
ibemselves  airs  at  a  hotel,  where  they  paid  for 
what  they  had.  It  was  not  an  offence  that  a 
captain  coulct  remonstrate  upon.  I  therefore 
merely  said,  that  Mammy  Crissobella  could  not 
have  them  in  her  house,  if  they  did  not  leave  off 
tlidr  treatment  of  the  slaves,  and  if  they  con- 
tiDued  to  give  her  bo  much  trouble  and  annoy- 
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iince.  At  last  our  boatcas  would  staoi)  tbdr 
behaviour  no  longer^  and  ordered  them  all  to 
leave  the  hotel,  sending  in  their  Inlh  ;  but  tbey 
all  weire  unanimous  in  declaring  that  they  would 
not  go,  and  it  was  not  very  easy  to  use  foro?  on 
auch  occasions.  I  tried  all  I  could  to  make 
matters  right,  but  my  efforts  were  of  little  avail. 
At  last  Mammy  Crissobella  became  quite  fu* 
nous*  She  did  not  make  any  alteration  in  the 
meals,  as  that  would  be  punii^hing  all  of  us; 
but  she  refused  wine  and  spirits ;  ibis  they  did 
not  care  for,  as  they  sent  for  it  eUewhere  by 
their  own  servants,  and  there  was  nothing  biit 
noise  and  confusion  all  day  long*  Mammy 
often  came  to  appeal  to  me,  and  wished  to 
go  to  the  governor,  but  I  persuaded  her  aol 
to  do  so;  and  the  mutiny  continued,  and  every 
day  there  was  nothing  but  altercation  at  the 
meals* 

**  So  help  me  God,  gcmmen,  you  no  gemmen^ 
You  make  v/hh  me  dead,  dat  you  do*  I  tii 
obeah  water  some  day.    I  pot  live  like  tliiC 
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said  Mammy  Crissobella*  *^  I  take  pepper- 
pot— I  kill  myself." 

«  Pray  don't  do  that,''  replied  Tommy  Dott ; 
we  shall  be  put  to  the  expense  of  mourning/* 
••  And  I  shall  weep  my  eyes  out,**  continued  one 
of  the  mercantile  gentlemen* 

**  Weep  your  eyes  out — is  that  all  ?  I  shall 
blow  my  brains  out,"^  said  another, 

**  And  I  will  lie  down  on  your  grave  and  die,'' 
add  the  third* 

**  Dat  all  very  well,  gem  men ;  you  say  dat 
and  laugh — ^but  I  no  slave.  'Pose  I  not  get  you 
exit  my  house,  I  ab  vefigeance,  now  I  tell  you, 
•o  you  Icxik  to  that.  Yes,"  continued  Mammy 
Crissobella,  striking  the  table  with  her  fist,  '*  I 
ab  revenge/* 

"  I  have  been  thinking/'  said  one  of  the 
mids,  '^  what  I  shall  do  if  Mammy  Crissobella 
takes  pepper-pot;  I  shall  marry  Leila,  and  keep 
the  hotel.  Mammy,  you'll  leave  me  the  plate 
and  furniture/' 

Leila  was  the  bead  female  slave ;  a  very  well 
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Titttured  young  Mulatto  girU  and  a  gr^t  b> 
vouritc,  as  she  waj>  always  laughing^  always  in 
good  humour,  and  xory  kind  and  Attentiv<\  At 
thia  mimrk  L«ila  laugluil,  and  Mammy  Crisso- 
belUi  who  observed  her  shewing  her  whilt 
teeth,  rrieii  out,  **  You  luugb^  you  buiiy : 
what  you  laugh  for,  Leila?  Get  away^— get 
out  of  rcM>nu  I  give  >'ou  nice  flogging  by*br. 
You  dare  laugh — yoti  take  hide  against  me,  you 
nigger !'' 

1  mu»t  here  observe  that  Mammy  CrisaobeUa 
iMd  been  cloected  witli  me  for  some  time  pit^ 
vious  to  this  soene*  atid  that  Leila  and  the  two 
planters  were  in  the  secret ;  this  was,  of 
unknown^  and  the  hostess*:}  anger  appeared  i 
to  be  extended  towards  uic  and  the  two  planli 
with  wt)om  ^he  had  been  on  good  terms. 

Shortly  tifterwanU  Muintny  rose  and  left 
roour,  and  then  I  6|xike  to  the  jmrty,  and 
tlieni  that  they  wett^  driving  the  {xior  wamati 
extremities.     The  planters  agreed  with  roe,  and 
we  argued  the  case  with  them,  but  the  majorit)^ 
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wer^t  of  eourae,  against  ur,  and  the  young  nier- 
ebmU  appeared  to  be  very  much  ioclined  to  be 
ptmial  with  me.  At  last  I  replied,  "  Very 
irall^  gentlemen — as  you  plea$e ;  but  as  I  happen 
ta  be  well  known  both  to  the  adoiiral  and  go- 
fernor,  1  give  you  fair  warning,  that  if  this  con- 
ttdues  much  longer,  I  will  report  the  affair.  I 
ibould  be  very  sorry  to  do  so ;  but  the  house  is 
now  verj'  uncomfortable,  and  you  have  no  right 
to  remain  when  the  landlady  insists  upc^n  your 
going" 

Al  this  reply  of  mine,  the  naval  portion  of 
dm  guests  were  silent,  but  the  civilians  more  in- 
lolent  than  before.  I  did  not  wish  to  come  to 
open  war,  ao  I  said  nothing  more,  and  left  the 
lablef  After  I  was  gone,  tlie  refractory  parties 
mftde  more  noise  than  ever.  Just  bctore  the 
dinner  hour  on  the  following  day,  Mammy 
CriaBobi41a  sent  a  circular  round  to  the  young 
men,  stating  that  she  could  not  receive  them  at 
diaDcr*  They  all  laughed,  and  went  down  to 
table  as  hehm.    The  dimier  was  better  than 
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uaualf  and  they  complimented  Mammy  upon  it 
Mammy*  who  had  taken  her  seal  with  a  scowl 
on  her  brow,  and  had  not  spoken  a  word, 
merely  bowed  her  head  in  reply  to  their  obie^ 
vations. 

Dinner  was  over,  and  then  Mammy  dcnred 
Leila  to  bring  her  a  goblet  which  was  on  the 
sideboard,  and  a  small  white  jug  which 
in  the  buffet.  She  appeared  much  dis 
and  hesitated  a  good  deal,  putting  the 
to  her  lips,  and  then  putting  it  down  on  the 
table  without  tasting  it.  This  conduct  induced 
us  all  to  look  seriously  at  hen  At  last  Bhe 
took  it  up,  sighed  deeply,  and  drank  the  whdt 
off  at  a  draught.  For  a  few  seconds  she  hdd 
her  hand  over  her  forehead,  with  her  elbovf 
resting  on  the  table*  At  last  she  looked  up 
and  said,  ^^  Gemmen,  I  got  a  little  speech  Xo 
make — I  very  sorry  dat  I  not  drink  ytmr 
health ;  but  it  no  use— dat  why  you  see  m 
drink ;  I  tell  plenty  time  you  make  me  mad— 
you  make  me  drink  obeah  water— make  me  kill 
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myadf.  Now  I  ab  done  it — I  drink  pison 
water  just  now.     In  two  hour  I  dead  woman." 

At  this  communication,  the  truth  of  which 
iqppeared  confirmed  by  the  woman's  behaviour, 
all  the  company  started  from  their  chairs. 

•*  Gemmen,  I  dare  say  you  all  very  sorry ; 
jou  be  more  sorry  by-and-by.     Captain,  I  beg 

jour  pardon ;   Mr.  W. Mr.  G.  (the  two 

planters),  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  not  mean 
hurt  you,  but  could  not  help  it.  Now  I  tell 
mD  <;ompany,  all  drink  the  pison  water — ^becausc^ 
I  not  like  die  on  the  jibbit,  I  drink  de  pison 
water — Gremmen,  your  dinner  all  pison,  and  you 
all  pisoned.  Yes,  all  pisoned,"^  cried  Mammy 
CMnobella  at  the  highest  pitch  of  her  voice, 
and  rushing  out  of  the  room. 

At  this  announcement,  I  started  from  my 
chair  and  clasped  my  hands,  as  if  in  agony.  I 
looked  round  me — never  did  I  witness  such  a 
Tariety  of  horror  as  was  expressed  in  the  dif- 
ferent faces  at  the  hotel.  The  old  planter,  Mr. 
D^  who  sat  next  to  me,  and  who  was  in  the 
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secret  afi  well  as  Mr.  G*»  laid  bis  head  on  the 
table  with  a  groan.  **  The  Lord  bare  mercy 
on  my  sinS|*'  exclaimed  Mr.  G. ;  Mr.  Lku* 
tenant  Maxwell  looked  me  in  the  fiuse,  and 
then  burst  into  teara;  Mr.  Ijeiiteoaiit  Dott 
put  his  fingers  down  his  throat,  and  with  three 
or  four  more  getting  rid  of  their  dinner  as  fail 
as  they  could. 

At  last  I  sprang  up  to  ring  the  bell ;  no  one 
answered.  I  rang  again  more  furioualy.  At 
last  a  slave  appeared 

•*  Where's  my  aenranl  ?** 

«  Not  here,  Sar.^ 

**  WhCTe's  all  the  people  of  the  house  ?'^ 

"AU  with  missy,  Sar;  Mammy  Criaaobdls 
die.^ 

''  Run  down  then  to  the  beach,  and  dedre 
the  sui^eon  of  the  brig  to  come  up  imme- 
diately/' 

"  Yes,  Sar,**  replied  Ae  negro,   leaving  the 
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I,  puttiDg  my  hand  to  my  chest ;  **  Tm  suft'o 
cating.'*' 

**  And  80  do  I,^  replied  one  of  the  midshi[>- 
men,  weeping. 

The  girl  Leila  now  entered  the  room  in  tears, 
**  Mammy  dead,*'  said  she,  **  Ob  !  Captain 
Keeoe,  I  very  sorry  for  you  ;  you  come  with 
me,  I  give  you  something.  I  know  how  stop 
pison." 

**  Do  you,  Leila?   then  give  it  me;  quick, 

**  Yes,  yes ;  give  it  us  quick/* 

**  I  not  stuff  enough,  but  I  make  more  when 
I  gib  what  I  ah  to  Captain  Keene.  You  all 
flay  stiU,  not  move;  ^pose  you  move  about, 
make   pison   work.     I   come   back   soon   as   I 


Leila  then  took  my  ami  and  led  me  tottering 
out  of  the  nxim,  when  I  went  to  IVIammy 
Cri8K>bella,  and  laughed  till  I  cried ;  but  the 
ptmiahment  was  not  over.  After  remaining 
about  ten  mlnutea  looking  at  each  otlier,  but 
c  % 
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neither  speaking  nor  moving,  in  ptirst 
Leila's  direction,  with  the  utmost  despair  in 
their  countenances,  they  were  glatldeocd  by  the 
return  of  Leila  with  a  large  jug,  out  of  whidi 
she  administered  a  glass  of  some  compound  or 
another  to  each  of  thera.  I  watched  at  the 
door,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  they  jostkd 
and  pufihed  each  other  to  obtain  the  dose  befon? 
the  rest  was  very  amusing,  and  never  did  they 
swallow  any  liquor  with  so  much  avidity,  little 
imagining  that,  instead  of  taking  what  wa»  to 
cure  them,  they  were  now  taking  what  was  to 
make  them  very  sick ;  but  so  it  was ;  and  in  i 
tew  minutes  afterwards  the  scene  of  groaning, 
ctying,  screaming,  writhing  with  pain,  wa? 
qidte  awful. 

After  a  time,  the  slaves  came  in  and  carried 
them  all  to  their  respective  beds^  leaving  theni 
to  their  own  reflections,  and  the  violent  effccts 
of  the  drugs  administered,  which  left  them  no 
repose  for  that  night,  and  in  a  state  of  utter 
exhaustion  on  the  following  morning. 
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At  daylight  I  went  into  Mr*  Dotfs  room 
with  the  surgeon,  to  whom  I  had  confided  tht* 
secret.     Toroniy  was  a  miserable  object. 

"  Thank  heaven  !  here  is  one  still  ali%'er 
aid  the  surgeon  to  me. 

"  Oh  I  Captain  Keene,"  said  Tommy ; 
**  rm  glad  to  see  that  you  are  so  well ;  but 
you  had  the  remedy  given  you  long  before 
we  had." 

**  Yes»''  replied  I,  **  it  was  given  me  in 
good  time;  but  I  hope  it  was  not  too  late 
with  you.** 

**  I  feel  very  bad,""  replied  Tommy,  "  Doc- 
tor, do  you  think  I  shall  live?" 

The  doctor  felt  his  pulse,  and  looked  very 
grave ;  at  last  he  said,  "  If  you  get  over  the 
next  twelve  hours  I  think  you  may." 

**  How  many  are  dead  ?^  inquired  Tommy, 

"  I  don't  know ;  you  are  the  first  that  I  have 
visited  ;  it's  a  shocking  business." 

**  IVe  been  thinking  that  we  were  very 
wrong,'*  said  Tommy ;  "  we  ought  not  to  have 
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driven  the  poor  wocuin  to  despemdon*  If  ^ 
do  recover,  her  death  will  be  oq  my  goq- 
science* 

'*  Vm  gliu!  U)  hcnr  you  say  ihiit,  Tummy/ 
replied  I ;  **^  but  tht*  dixTtor  8ay»  you  must 
remain  very  quietj  and  therefore  I  thall  leave 
you.  Oood-by;  I  will  see  you  i^aiii  thii 
eveniiig*'' 

**  Good-byt  Sir,  and  I  hope  youll  ficMrgjI^H 
Pit  for  not  having  been  m  respectful  as  I  abouM 
have  been," 

"  Yes,  yen,  Tommy ;  we  have  been  frimcU 
too  lon^  for  that/' 

Mammy  Crinsobella's  dose  had  certainly  put 
an  end  to  all  Tommy's  spirit  of  reststaftoe. 
All  the  others  who  had  l)een  viciinia  to  oor 
plot  were  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  the  r«al  fac!% 
and  aa  soon  as  they  were  able  to  h 
paid  their  bills  to  Leila  and  left  the  house. 
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On  the  third  day.  Tommy  Dott  and  Mr. 
Maxwell  went  ou  board,  imagining  that  they 
had  had  a  miraculous  escape,  and  the  two 
old  planters  and  I  were  left  the  only  in* 
mates  of  the  house  to  welcome  the  resurrection 
of  Mammy  Crissobella,  who  was  again  as  busy 
ns  before.  She  said  to  me,  **  Massa  Keene*  I 
really  under  great  obligation  to  you;  suppose 
you  want  two,  three  hundred,  five  hundred 
pounds,  very  much  at  your  service;  never 
mind  py  back.^ 

I  replied  that  I  did  not  want  any  money, 
and  wa»  equally  obliged  to  her.  But  the  affair 
nade   a  great  noise.     It   was  at 
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first  really  supposed  that  Mommy  Crissobella 
had  poisoned  them  as  well  as  herself,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  refute  it,  or  the  authorities  would 
have  taken  it  up.     A»  the  admiral  sent  down 
to  make  inquiries,  I  went  up  to  him  and  told 
him   the   whole   story ;    I   was   obliged    to  do 
the   same  to   the   governor;    and    it    was  the 
occasion   of  great  mirth   all  over   the   island, 
and  of  no  small  mortification  to  those  who  had 
been   the   sufTerers*     Mammy   Crissobella  was 
complimented  very  much  upon  her   successfiil 
stratagem   to   clear   her    house^    and    she   was 
quite  in  ecstacies  at  the  renown  that  she  ob- 
tained. 
I* 
One  day  the  admiral  sent  for  me,  and  said — 

**  Keene,  I  can  wait  no  longer  the  arrival  of 
another  vessel.  I  must  send  you  to  England 
with  despatches :  you  must  sail  to-morrow  mom- 

As  I  was  all  ready,  I  took  my  leave  of  die 
admiral,  who  promised  me  every  assistance,  if 
on  his  station,  and  his  good  word  with  the  Ad- 
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miraltVt  and  said  that  he  would  send  down  my 
despatches  at  daylight*  I  went  on  board,  gave 
the  necessary  orders,  and  then  returned  to  the 
hotel  to  pack  up  my  portmanteau  and  pay  my 
bill :  but  Mammy  Crissobella  would  not  hear 
of  my  paying  any  thing,  and  as  I  found  that  she 
was  beginning  to  be  seriously  angry,  1  gave  up 
the  point.  So  I  gave  the  old  lady  a  kiss  as  a 
receipt-in-full,  and  another  to  Leila,  as  I  slipped 
ft  couple  of  doubloons  into  her  hand,  and  went 
on  board.  The  next  morning,  shortly  after 
day  Ugh  t,  the  despatches  were  on  board,  and  the 
Diligente  was  under  all  the  sail  she  could  carry 
an  her  way  to  England. 

The  Diligente  sailed  as  well  as  ever,  and  we 
made  a  very  quick  passage.  I  found  my  ship's 
company  to  be  very  good,  and  had  no  trouble 
with  my  officers.  Tommy  Dott  was  very  well 
behaved,  notwithstanding  all  his  threats  of  what 
be  would  do.  It  was  therefore  to  be  presumed 
that  he  was  not  very  ill  treated. 

^e  were  now  fast  approaching  the  end  of  our 
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passage,  being  about  a  hundred  mile's  t# 
S.W»  of  the  Scilly  Idaiids,  with  a  light  wind 
from  the  southward^  when,  in  the  tniddle  watdw 
Boh  Cross,  who  had  charge  of  it,  came  dovm 
and  reported  firing  in  the  S*E.  I  went  up,  but 
although  we  heard  the  report  of  the  gunti  «r 
could  not  distinguish  the  flashes.  I  altered 
our  course  to  the  direction,  and  we  v«i|^| 
till  daylight  should  reveal  what  was  |^ 
ing  on.  Before  daybreak  we  could 
the  flashes,  and  make  out  one  vesad,  bflt 
not  the  other.  But  when  the  sun  rom  thr 
mystery  was  cleared  off'.  It  was  a  Fftodi 
$k:hooner  privateer  engaging  a  large  EngUl 
»hip,  apparently  an  East^Indiaman.  The  diip 
was  evidently  a  good  deal  cut  up  in  her  span 
and  rigging. 

Bob  Cross,  who  was  close  to  my  side  whiH 
examined  them  with  my  glass,  said,  ^  Capnii 
Kcene,  that  rascally  Frenchman  will  be  of  » 
scx>n  as  he  sees  us,  if  we  hoist  English  colourifi 
but  if  you  hoist  French  colours,  we  may  ff^ 
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down  and  pin  him  before  lie  knows  wiiat  we 
are." 

**  I  think  you  are  rights  Bob,'*  says  L  '^  Hoist 
French  colours.  He  will  make  sum  of  his 
prize  tlieOf  and  we  shall  laugh  at  hia  disap* 
poiotment."" 

As  Cross  turned  away  to  go  aft,  I  perceived 
a  chuckle  on  his  part,  which  I  did  not  under- 
stand)  as  there  was  no  tiling  particular  to 
chuckle  about.  I  thought  it  was  on  account  of 
the  Frenchman's  disappointnient,  when  he  found 
that  we  were  not  a  friend^  as  he  might  Bup{K)se. 

**  Hadn't  we  better  fire  a  g^in.  Captain 
Keene»  to  attract  their  attention  P"^ 

**  Ye»,^  replied  I ;  **  it  will  look  as  if  we  really 
were  Frenclimen/' 

The  gun  was  fired,  and  we  continued  to  stand 
towards  them  with  a  good  breeze*  About 
seven  o^cIock  we  were  within  two  mi]es»  and 
then  we  obse^^^ed  the  Englislmian  haul  down 
her  colours,  and  the  schooner  immediately  went 
alongside^  and  took  poasBBiion.    |,  continuei)  to 
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run  down,  and  in  half  an  hour  was  close  to  her. 
Calling  up  tlie  boarders,  I  laid  the  brig  along*, 
side  the  schooner ;  as  half  her  men  w&e  on 
board  the  Indiaman,  tl^iey  were  taken  by  rjf- 
priae^  and  we  gained  possession  with  %*ery  tri* 
fling  lo8s  on  our  side,  much  to  the  aslonisbinent 
of  the  crew  uf  the  privateer,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Indiaman. 

The  captain,  who  was  on  deck,  informed  me 
that  they  had  engaged  the  schooner  for  nine  lw\ixs 
and  that  he  had  some  hopes  of  beating  her  off, 
until  he  sa%v  me  come  down  under  Frencli 
colours^  upon  which  he  felt  that  further  resist* 
ance  was  vain.  1  told  him  I  was  afraid  ibe 
schooner  would  escape,  if  I  had  not  deceived 
hinii  and  complimented  him  upon  his  vigamu^ 
defence.  The  schooner  was  a  very  fine  veasel, 
mounting  fourteen  guns,  and  of  tliree  hundred 
tons  burthen.  In  fact,  she  waa  quite  aa  la 
the  Dihgente. 

While  we  were  handing  the  prisoners  ov^ 
to  the  brig  and  securing  them,  I  accepted  iht- 
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inYitatioi]  of  the  captain  of  the  Indiaman  to  go 
into  the  c^bin  with  htm,  where  I  found  a  large 
party  of  passengers,  chiefly  ladies,  who  were 
%'ery  loud  in  their  thanks  for  my  rescue.  In 
another  hour  we  were  all  ready.  I  left  a  party 
on  board  the  Indiaman  to  repair  damages; 
Atid  my  surgeon  to  assist  the  wounded  men, 
and  hauled  off*  the  brig  and  schooner.  The 
latter  I  gave  into  the  charge  of  Tommy  Dott, 
and  we  all  made  sail. 

As  I  was  walking  the  quarter-deck,  delighted 
with  my  success,  Cross,  who  had  the  watch, 
and  was  hy  my  aide,  said,  ''  I  think,  Captain 
Keene,  you  did  very  right  in  1  misting  French 
oolours,'' 

**  Why,  yes,  Crosa,^  replied  I ;  **  she  is  a  very 
fast  sailer,  that  is  evident,  and  she  might  have 
escaped  us/' 

"  That*s  not  what  I  mean.  Captain  Keene." 

**  What  then,  Cross  ?"" 

**  Why,  Sir,  I  would  not  tell  you  why  I 
wished  you  to  hoist  French  colours  at  the  time. 
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because  I  waa  afraid  that*  if  I  did,  you  woul 
not  have  done  so ;  but  uiy  reason   was,  that  it 
would  make  a  great   difference    in  our  prize* 
money,  and  I  want  some,  if  you  do  not.'* 

**  Even  then  I  could  not  imagine  what  Cros* 
meant,  for  it  never  came  into  my  head,  and  I 
turned  round  and  looked  at  him  for  an  explanar 
tion. 

'*Whyt  Captain  Keene,  if  we  had  hoisted 
English  colours,  the  schooner  would  have  made 
sail  and  gone  off,  and,  even  if  she  had  not  dan; 
aoiy  the  Indiaman  would  have  held  out  till  wa 
came  down ;  but  as  he  hauled  down  his  coloun, 
and  was  taken  poB»easion  of  by  the  enemy,  be 
becomes  a   recapture,   and    I   ex|x?ct   Hit 


salvage  of  that  Indiaman  will  be  of  more  valii^ 
to  us  than  two  or  three  of  such  Bchooners.*^ 

"  That  certainly  did  not  enter  my  head  when 
I  hoisted  the  colours,  Crosa^  I  must  oonfeaL 

♦*  No,  Sir*  that  I  saw  it  did  not,  but  it  did 


mine. 


rt'g  hardly  fair,  Cross/^ 
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"  Quite  fair.  Sir,"  replied  Bob.  «  The  Com- 
pany  is  rich,  and  can  afford  to  pay,  and  we 
waiit  it  in  the  first  place,  and  deserve  it  in  the 
next.  At  all  events,  it's  not  upon  your  con- 
adenoe,  and  that  schooner  is  such  a  clipper,  that 
I  really  think  we  should  have  lost  her,  if  she 
hmd  run  for  it ;  besides,  as  she  is  $ts  strong  as  we 
are,  we  might  have  lost  a  good  many  men  before 
we  took  her.^ 

**  That^s  very  true,  Bob,**  replied  1,  **  and 
satisfies  me  that  I  was  right  in  what  I  did."^ 

The  wind  had  sprung  up  much  fresher 
from  the  westward,  and  we  were  now  all  three 
running  with  a  fair  wind,  and  as  it  continued, 
we  did  not  put  into  Plymouth,  but  continued 
our  course  for  Portsmouth,  and  on  the  third 
day,  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning,  an* 
d^red  at  Spithead. 
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As  it  was  too  soon  to  present  myself  to  thie 
•dmiral,  I  dressed,  ready  to  go  on  shore,  juid 
hoiiitt^  the  number  of  the  Diligente  as  given  by 
the  admiral  at  Jamaica ;  butt  &s  I  expected,  it 
vras  not  known  to  the  ^uard-ship,  and  thene^  wa> 
much  hurmiao  among  the  early  risers  as  to  what 
miglit  he  the  Inrge  ship,  schooner,  and  brig-of- 
war,  which  had  entered* 

We  had  just  finished  the  washing  of  the 
decks,  and  I  was  staniHng  aft  with  Cross,  who 
had  the  murning  watch,  when  he  observed  to 
me,  ^'  Ca|itatn  Keene,  we  are  now  at  anchor  ii 
near  aa  possible  to  where  the  Calliope  was  whm 
you  went  adiift  in  the  boat  witli  poor  Peggy. 
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Be  difference  between  your  situation  now  and 
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I 

I 

I 
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•*  Yes,  Bob,"  replied  I ;  **  I  was  thinking  the 
aame  when  I  was  dressing  this  morning,  and 
I  was  aLio  thinking  that  you  would  be  very 
anxious  to  go  on  shore — so  you  may  lake  a 
boat  as  soon  as  you  please ;  I  will  order  one  to 
be  given  to  you,** 

"  Thankey,  Sir ;  I  am  a  little  anxious  to  see 
the  poor  girl,  and  I  think  matters  will  go 
amooth  now/' 

"  I  hope  ao,  with  aU  my  heart.  Let  the 
gigs  be  all  dressed  and  cleaned,  and  the  lx>at 
nwnned  at  six  !)ells.  Pass  the  word  for  them 
ta  get  their  breakfast,"^ 

As  it  was  better  that  I  should  wait  for  the 
admiral's  getting  up,  than  that  he  should  wait 
for  me,  I  was  on  shore,  and  up  at  the  office  at 
half-past  seven  o'clock,  and  found  that  the 
admiral  was  in  his  dressing-room.  The  secre- 
tary was  there,  and  1  delivered  my  orders 
and  despatches,  with  which  he  went  up  to  the 


1 


admiral.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  boor,  hi 
came  down  again  mth  the  port  admiral's  re- 
quest that  I  would  wait  for  him,  and  stay  to 
breakfast.  The  secretary  remained  with  ine, 
extracting  all  the  West  India  intelligence 
I  could  give  him. 

A&  soon  as  the  admiral  made  his  appearance, 
he  shook  me  irarmly  by  the  hand.  ^*  CapUda 
Keene,"  said  he,  *'  I  wish  you  joy  :  I  ace  yon 
are  following  up  your  career  in  the  West  Indiek. 
We  know  you  well  enough  by  tbe  despatches 
and  I  am  glad  to  be  personally  acquaintcvl 
with  you.  This  last  business  will,  I  hafv  m 
doubt,  give  you  the  next  step,  as  sooo  as  yot 
have  been  a  little  longer  as  c<Hnmandcr.  Mr. 
Charles,  desire  them  to  make  tbe  signal  for  thr 
Diligeote  and  schcx>ner  to  come  into  harbcNir. 
The  Indiaman  may,  of  course,  do  as  he  plein^ 
Now  then  for  breakfast^ 

The  admiral,  of  course,  asked   me  as 
questions  as  the  secretary,  and  ended,  as  I  aKM 
to  take  my  leave,  in  requesting  the  ptessuft  ^ 
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my  company  to  dinner  on  that  day.  As  the 
leader  may  suppofie,  I  had  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  my  reception. 

As  soon  as  I  had  left  the  admiral's  office,  I 
put  into  the  post-office,  with  my  own  hands, 
my  letter  to  my  mother,  and  one  to  Lord  de 
Versdy.  In  the  latter,  I  told  him  of  my  good 
fortune,  and  enclosed  a  copy  of  my  despatch 
to  the  admiralty*  Although  the  despatch  was 
written  modestly*  still  the  circumstances  in 
theiDseIve»-<-my  having  recaptured  an  Indianian, 
and  carried,  by  boarding,  a  vessel  of  equal  force 
to  my  own,  and  8U|)erior  in  men — had  a  very 
good  appen ranee,  and  I  certainly  obtained 
greater  credit  than  I  really  deserved*  It  was 
not  at  all  necessary  to  say  that  I  hoigted 
French  colours,  and  therefore  took  the  schooner 
unawares,  or  that  at  the  time  most  of  her  men 
were  on  board  of  the  Indiaman ;  the  great  art 
in  this  world  is  to  know  where  to  leave  off,  and 
in  nothing  more  than  when  people  take  the  pen 
ID  their  hands. 
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As  mem  as  I  had  finished  my  cotrespondencse 
— ^for  I  wrote  a  few  linea  to  Mrs*  Bridgeman,  at 
Chatham,  and  a  postscript  to  my  mother^s  letter 
— I  went  down  to  the  saluting  battery,  when  1 
foiiud  that  the  two  vessels  were  just  enteriafr 
the  harbour.  I  went  up  and  reix^rted  it  at  the 
admiral's  office,  and  the  admiral  went  on  board 
of  both  vessels  to  examine  them  himself,  and 
he  ordered  a  dock-yard  survey.  They  wat 
both  pronounced  fit  for  his  Majesty^s  8er\nce 
with  the  necessary  dock-yard  alterations.  The 
crew  of  the  Diligentc  were  turned  over  to  a  hulk, 
preparatory  to  unrigging  and  clearing  her  out 
for  dock.  As  mon  m  I  left  the  admiral*s  house, 
I  fiat  down  at  the  George  Hotel,  where  I  liad 
taken  up  my  quarters,  and  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  Minnie  Vanderwclt. 

Cross  called  upon  me  the  next  morning,  I 
saw  by  his  countenance  that  he  had  good  news 
to  tell  me.  He  had  found  his  lady-love  as  con* 
stant  as  he  could  wish,  and  having  explained  to 
the  blind  old  smuggler  that  he  had  been  offered 
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and  accepted  the  situation  of  iKjatswain  in  his 
Majesty's  service  during  the  tin)e  that  he  was  in 
the  West  Indies,  he  had  received  his  approba- 
tion of  his  coodoct,  and  a  warm  welcome  to 
the  house  whenever  he  could  corae  on  shore. 

'*  I  have  not  put  the  question  to  the  old  chap 
yet.  Captain  Keened  said  he,  "  but  I  think  I 
will  very  soon.** 

1  **  Dotf  t  be  in  too  great  a  hurry.  Bob*""  re- 
plied I.  "Give  the  old  fellow  a  little  more 
^baccy,  and  ask  his  advice  as  to  what  you  are  to 
do  with  your  prize-monev.  You  must  also  talk 
a  little  about  your  Iialf-pay  and  your  widow's 

_  pension.** 

W  **  That's  very  good  advice.  Captain  Keene*"^ 
replied  Cross.  **  Mercy  on  us  !  how  things  are 
changed !  It  appears  but  the  other  day  that  I 
waa  leading  you  down  to  this  very  hotel,  to 
ship  \'ou  into  the  ser\ice,  and  you  was  asking 

H  my  advice,  and  I  was  giving  it  to  you ;  and  now 
I  am  asking  your  advice,  and  taking  it.  You 
have  shot  ahead  in  every  way,  Sir,  that^s  sar- 
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tain  ;  you  looked  up  to  me  then,  now  I  look  up 
to  you."^ 

I    laugbed    at    Cross's    observation, 
was  too  true ;  and  then  we  went  into  the  dock* 
yard,  and  were  very  busy  during  the 
of  the  day. 

The  following  morning  I  received  an 
from  Lord  de  Versely,  couched  in  most  frinidlf 
terms*  He  ix>mplimented  me  on  my  suocsn^ 
and  the  high  character  which  I  had  gained  for 
myself  during  so  short  a  career,  and  added  llm 
he  should  he  happy  to  see  me  as  soon  a&  1  ocmU 
come  to  London,  and  would  himself  inirodtiei 
me  to  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty.  He  |^ 
vised  me  to  request  leave  of  absencr,  wWF 
would  be  immediately  granted,  and  concliidpi 
his  letter,  "  Your  sincere  friend  and  wt4U| 
De  Versely,"" 

As  soon  as  I  had  laid  down  the  letter,  i 
to  myself,  I  was  right — the  true  war  to  awte 
an  interest  in  a  man  like  Lord  deYendfU 
to  make  him  proud  of  you.    I  have  done  wfi  i* 
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jret ;  I  will  try  to  do  more ;  but  how  long  will 
this  success  continue  P  Must  I  not  expect  re- 
verset  ?  May  not  some  re-action  take  place  P 
mnd  have  I  not  in  some  degree  deserved 
it^  Ve§,  i  have  used  deceit  in  [lersuading 
him  of  my  mother^s  death.  I  began  now  to 
think  that  that  was  a  false  step,  which,  if 
ensT  diBoovered,  might  recoil  upon  me.  1  re- 
mained a  long  while  in  deep  thooght,  1  tried 
to  extenuate  my  conduct  in  this  jmriieular, 
but  I  could  not ;  and^  to  rid  myself  of  melan- 
dioly  feelings,  which  I  could  not  overcome,  1 
wrote  a  letter,  tequesting  leave  of  absence  for  a 
fortnight,  and  took  it  myself  to  the  achnirarh 
olRce.  This  depression  of  spirits  remained  with 
me  during  the  time  that  I  remained  at  Ports- 
mouthy  when,  having  obtained  leave,  1  set  off  for 
London,  and  on  my  arrival,  put  up  at  a  fashion- 
able hotel  in  Albemarle  Street. 
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The  next  nMmiiiig  I  caDed  at  Lord 
Venelj*s,  and  tent  up  my  card.  I  was  kmnff- 
diatdy  uthered  up^  and  found  mywdi  in  liii 
pmBDce.  Lord  de  VerBcly  rose  from  his  io6» 
and  took  my  hand.  **  Keene,  I  am  very  glad  to 
»e  jou.  I  am  proud  that  an  SUve  at  mine 
should  have  done  me  oo  much  credit*  You 
have  gained  all  your  rank  in  the  f^rvice  by  your 
own  merit  and  exertions."^ 

"  Not  quite  dl,  my  Lord/*  re|>lied  T 

**  Yes,  all ;  for  you  are  eert^n  of  your  nest 
step— they  cannot  well  refuse  it  to  you." 

♦•  They  will  not  refuse  your  lardyhip,  I  hnvr 
iicj  doubt,"  replied  L 
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St    down,    Keene;   we  will    have   a    little 
LfOOveraation,  and  then  we  will  go  to  the  Ad- 
iniralty.'' 

His  lordship  then  asked  me  niatiy  questions 
relative  to  what  had  passed,  and  I  entered  into 
more  detail  than  I  had  done  in  my  letters. 
After  an  hour's  conversation,  carried  on  by  him 
in  f4>  friendly,  I  may  almost  say  affectionate,  a 
tityle,  as  to  make  my  heart  bound  with  delight, 
the  carriage  was  announced,  and  I  accompanied 
hi*  lordship  down  to  the  Admiralty.  His  lord- 
ship sent  up  his  card,  and  was  requested  imme- 
diately to  go  up-9tairs ;  he  de*tired  me  to  follow 
him,  and  as  soon  as  we  were  in  the  presence  of 
tbt?  first  lord,  and  he  and  Lord  de  Versely  had 
shaken  hands.  Lord  de  Versely  said,  **  Allow 
me  to  introduce  to  you  Captain  Keene,  who've 
name,  at  least,  you  have  often  heard  of  lately. 
I  have  brought  him  with  nie  because  he  is  a 
follower  of  mine ;  he  entered  the  sernoe  under 
roy  protection,  and  continued  with  me  until  his 
conduct  gave  him  his  promotion.     I  have  taken 
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ibis  opportunity  of  mtroduciDg  him,  to  asau 
your  lordship  that,  during  the  whole  tinic  that 
he  &en  ed  with  me  m  midshipman,  his  gallantfy 
wa»  quite  as  conspicuous  as  il  lias  been  since," 

The  first  lord  took  roe  by  the  hajid,  and 
com  pH  men  ted  me  od  my  conduct. 

^*  Captain  Keene  has  strong  claims,  my  Lord ; 
what  can  we  do  now  for  him  ?*" 

^*  I  trust  you  will  acknowledge  that  Captaio 
Keene  has  earned  his  post  rank,  my  Lord," 
replied  Lord  de  Versely,  '*  and  I  shall  lake  it 
as  a  particular  favour  to  myself  if  your  loid- 
ship  would  appoint  him  to  a  frigate,  and  pn 
him  an  op|K)rtunity  of  doing  credit  to  your 
lordship^s  patronage." 

**  I  think  I  may  promise  you  botln*'  replied 
the  first  lord ;  **  but  when  we  meet  in  the  houte 
to-night,    I    will   let   you    know    what    I  cm 

dor  ~~ 

After  a  few  minutes*  conversation) 
Versely  rose,  and  we  left  the  room*     Aai 
as  we  were  in  the  carriage,  his  lordship 
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"  Keene,  you  may  depend  upon  it  I  shall  have 
good  news  to  tell  you  to-morrow,  so  call  upon 
me  about  two  o'clock*  I  dine  out  to-day  with 
the  Premier,  but  to-morrow  you  must  dine  with 


I  took  leave  of  his  lordship  as  iioon  as  the 
carriage  stopped,  and  as  I  wished  to  appoint  an 
agent,  which  I  had  not  yet  done,  I  had  begged 
lib  lordship  to  recommend  me  one ;  he  gave  me 
tbe  address  of  his  own,  and  I  went  there  ac- 
oordingly.  Having  made  the  necessary  ar- 
rwigements,  I  then  employed  the  remainder  of 
the  day  in  fitting  myself  out  in  a  ftomewhat 
more  fashionable  style  than  Portsmouth  tailors 
were  equal  to,  * 

The  next  morning,  1  sat  down  to  write  to  my 
mother ;  but,  somehow  or  another,  I  could  not 
make  up  my  mind  to  address  her.  I  had 
thought  of  it  over  and  over,  and  had  made  up 
my  mind,  that  in  future  I  would  always  corre- 
spond with  my  grandmother ;  and  I  now  deter- 
mined to  write  to  her,  explaining  that  such 
H  2 
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was  my  intention  in  future,  and  requesting  that 
all  answers  should  be  also  from  my  grand* 
mother.  I  commenced  my  letter,  hoirever, 
with  iiifarming  her  that  I  had,  since  I  had  last 
written,  obtahied  leave  of  absence,  afid  was  no* 
in  London*  I  stated  the  kindness  shewn  me  in 
every  way  by  Lord  de  Veracly,  and  bow  grate- 
ful I  was  to  lum.  This  contiiiued  down  to  the 
tiottom  of  the  first  page,  and  then  I  add, 
*'  What  would  I  not  give  to  bear  the  name  of 
one  I  so  much  love  and  respect  f  Oh!  thai  I 
was  a  Delmar  !''  I  was  just  about  to  lum  over 
the  leaf  and  continue,  when  the  waiter  tapped 
at  the  door,  and  informed  me  that  the  tailor 
was  come  to  try  on  the  clothes  which  I  had 
ordered,  I  went  into  the  bed-room,  whicli 
opened  into  the  sitting-room,  and  was  but}' 
with  the  foreman,  who  turned  me  round  and 
round,  marking  alterations  with  a  piece  of 
chalk,  when  the  waiter  tapped  at  lbebed*roam 
door,  and  fiaid  Lord  de  Versely  wa&  in  the 
sitting-room*      I   took  off*  the  coat  which  was 
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fitting  as  fast  as  I  could,  that  I  might  not 
keep  his  lordship  waiting,  and  put  on  my  own. 

Desiring  the  man  to  wait  my  return,  I  openetl 
the  door,  and  found  his  lordship  on  the  sofa, 
and  then  for  the  first  time,  when  I  again  saw  it, 
recollected  that  I  had  left  the  letter  on  the  table. 
The  very  sight  of  it  took  away  my  breath  ; 
I  coloured  up  na  I  approached  his  lordship;  I 
had  quite  forgotten  that  I  had  addressed  my 
grandmother,  I  stammered  out,  **  This  is  an 
honour,  my  Lord.*' 

**  I  came  to  wish  you  joy  of  your  promotion 
and  appointment  to  a  fine  frigate,  Keene,"  said 
Lord  de  Vcrsely.  "  I  have  just  received  this 
frotn  the  Admiralty,  and  as  I  have  bu?ine«js 
unexpectedly  come  to  hand,  I  thought  I  would 
be  the  bearer  myself  of  the  good  news.  I  leave 
you  the  letter,  and  shall  of  course  see  you  to 
dinner/* 

"  Many  thanks,  my  Lord,"  replied  T.  "  1 
am,  indeed,  grateful  T 

**  I    believe    you    arc,    Keene,"   replied    hh 
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lordship.  By  the  bye,  yau  leave  your  lettcn 
90  exposed,  thai  one  cannot  help  seeing  theoi, 
I  see  you  are  writing  to  your  grandmother; 
I  hope  the  old  lady  ii  well?"* 

My  grandmother !  Oh,  what  a  rdkf  10  my 
mind  it  was  when  I  then  recollected  thai  it  waj» 
to  my  grandmother  that  I  liad  written*  I 
replied »  that  she  was  very  well  when  I  la^ 
heard  from  her* 

"  If  I  can  be  of  any  use  in  arranging  your 
money  affairs,  Keener  let  mc  know.^ 

**  I  thank  you,  my  Lord  ;  but  I  found  tbt 
my  agent  perfectly  understands  his  busincsis'' 
replied  I ;  ^*  I  will  not  trouble  your  lordship, 
who  has  Ml  many  important  affidrs  to  at 
to." 

"Very  good,"  replied  he;  **  then  now  III 
leave  you  to  read  what  I  have  given  you,  and  I 
shall  expect  you  at  eight  Good  bye/'  H» 
lordship  again  shook  me  warmly  by  the  hMntl 
and  left  me. 

I  was  quite  giddy   with   the   reaction  piO» 
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doced  upon  my  feelings ;  whep  his  lordship  left 
the  room,  I  dropped  down  on  the  sofa.  I  forgot 
the  letter  in  my  hand  and  its  contents,  and  the 
udlor  in  the  next  room.  All  I  thought  of  was 
the  danger  I  had  escaped,  and  how  fortunate 
I  was  in  not  having  addressed  the  letter  to  my 
mother,  as  I  had  at  first  intended.  The  agony 
which  I  felt  was  very  great,  and,  as  I  remained 
with  my  hands  covering  my  eyes,  I  made  a  vow 
that  nothing  should  induce  me  ever  to  use 
deceit  again.  I  then  read  over  the  letter  :  there 
was  nothing  but  gratitude  to  Lord  de  Versely, 
and  a  wish  that  I  had  been  bom  a  Delmar. 
Well,  if  his  lordship  had  run  his  eyes  over  it, 
tbere  was  nothing  to  hurt  me  in  his  opinion  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  proved  that  I  was  grateful,  and 
I  then  recollected,  that  when  I  expressed  my 
gratitude,  he  said  he  believed  it.  As  for  my 
nying  that  I  wished  my  name  was  Delmar^  it 
waa  nothing,  and  it  let  him  know  what  my 
wishes  were.  On  the  whole,  I  had  great  cau.<ie 
for  congratulation. 
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I  was  here  interrupted  by  the  tailoTi  who  put 
his  head  out  of  the  bed-room  door.  I  went  to 
him,  and  lie  finished  his  workt»  and  promised  nie 
that  I  stiould  have  a  complete  suit  at  half-p^t 
seven  o  clock  in  the  evening,  in  time  for  dinner 
I  then  returned  to  the  sitting-room,  and  opened 
the  letter  which  Lord  de  Versely  had  put  into 
roy  hands.  It  was  from  the  first  lord,  ic- 
quainting  him  that  I  might  call  at  the  AdtnU 
ralty  the  nei^t  day,  as  my  post-captain *s  eotH' 
mission  was  signed,  and  I  was  appoinud  to 
a  thirty-two  gun  frigate,  which  would  be 
launched  in  two  or  three  months.  Well|  then^ 
thought  I,  here  1  am,  at  twenty-three,  a  post- 
captain  in  his  Majesty's  service,  and  command- 
ing a  frigate*  Surely,  I  have  much  to  be 
thankful  for.  I  felt  that  I  bad,  and  I  was 
grateful  to  Heaven  for  my  good  fortune.  Now 
I  had  but  one  more  wi^  iu  the  world,  and 
that  waa,  instead  of  being  Captain  Keene,  to  be 
Captain  Deimar. 

The  reader  may  say,  •*  What's  in  a  name  T 
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True ;  but  such  was  my  ambition^  my  darling 
wish,  and  it  is  ardent  longing  for  any  thing, 
tlie  ardour  of  pursuit,  which  increases  the  value 
of  the  object  so  much  above  its  real  value. 
The  poll  lid  an  who  has  lieen  manoeuvring  all 
hia  lift',  does  not  jjerhaps  feel  more  pleasure  in  ' 
grasping  the  coronet  which  he  has  been  in 
pursuit  of,  than  the  urchin  does  when  he  Hrt^t 
poaacBoco  himself  of  a  nest  which  he  has  been 
watching  for  weeks.  This  would,  indeed,  be  a 
dreary  world  if  we  had  not  some  excitement, 
some  stimulus  to  lead  us  on,  which  occu- 
pies our  thoughts  and  gives  us  fresh  courage, 
when  disheartened  by  the  knavery,  and  mean- 
ness, and  selfishness  of  those  who  surround  us. 
How  sad  is  the  analysis  of  human  nature — 
what  contradictions,  what  extremes,  how  many 
really  brave  men  have  I  fallen  in  with,  stoop- 
ing to  every  meanness  for  patronage,  court  fa* 
vouTf  or  gain ;  slandering  those  whose  repu- 
lation  they  feared,  and  even  descending  to 
H  3 
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falsehocxl  to  obtain  their  ends  i  How  many  men 
with  spleudid  talents,  but  with  little  souls  ! 

Up  to  the  presenti  I  bad  run  a  career  of 
prosperous  success ;  I  had  risen  to  a  high  po* 
^ition  without  interfering,  or  being  interfeml 
with  by  others,  but  now  I  had  liecoine  of  suf- 
ficient consequence  to  be  envied ;  now  I  had 
^oon  to  experience,  that  as  you  continue  to  ad* 
vanoe  in  the  world,  so  do  you  continue  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  your  enemies,  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  shafts  of  ulander,  to  be  foiled  by 
treachery,  cunning,  and  nmlevolenoe.  But  I 
must  not  anticipate. 

I  remainttl  in  London  till  my  leave  was  ex- 
pired, and  then  went  down  to  Portamouth  %o 
pay  off  the  brig,  which  had  been  ordered  into 
dock,  to  be  refitted  for  his  Majesty *s  service. 
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The  Circe,  thirty-two,  to  which  I  had  been 
appcnntedy  was*  a  small  but  a  very  beautiful 
fngate,  and  as  far  as  I  ctJuld  jutlge  by  her  build 
m  Ae  laid  on  the  stocks,  had  every  requisite 
for  sailing  well. 

When  I  took  my  leave  of  Lord  de  Versely, 
he  told  me  that  he  should  come  down  on  the 
iifsC  of  the  foUowing  tnooth  (September)  to 
Madeline  Hall,  where  hia  aunt,  Miss  de  Verse- 
ly,  wafi  still  flourishing  in  a  green  old  age* 
*'  Here  i^  a  letter  of  introduction  to  her, 
Keene,'"  said  he,  "  as  she  has  not  seen  you  since 
you  were  a  few  months  old,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  very  likely  that  she  would  recognize  you. 
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Take  my  advice,  and  make  yourself  as  agrw- 
rible  to  the  old  lady  as  you  can  ;  you  will  find 
Madeline  Hall  a  very  pleasant  place  when  yoy 
are  tired  of  the  dock*yard   and  the  smell 


pitch  and  tar." 

1  thanked  his  lordship,  and  we  parted  with 
much  more  cordiality  shewn  by  htm  than  I  had 
yet  experienced, 

I  hardly  need  say,  that  the  first  peraon  who' 
came  to  congratulate  me  on  my  arriral  at 
Portsmouth  was  my  old  friend  and  adviser 
Bob  Cross.  *'  Well,  Captain  Keene/'  said  Bob, 
as  I  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand,  **  Vm 
delighted  at  your  success,  and  I  know  you  will 
not  be  sorry  to  hear  that  I  am  getting  on  as 
well  as  I  could  wish  in  my  small  way  ;  Jsoe 
and  I  are  to  he  married  in  a  few  days,  and  I 
hope  you  will  honour  me  by  being  present  at 
the  wedding.** 

**  That  I  will,  Bob,  with  pleasure,**  repliai 
I ;  **  let  me  hear  all  that  lias  taken  place.'' 

**  Why,  Sir,   it's   told   in    a  few  wonk    I 
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took  your  advice,  iiud  brought  the  old  getitlr- 
nuui  presents,  and  I  sat  with  him  and  heard 
all  his  old  stories  at  least  fifty  times  over,  and 
laughed  at  his  jokes  as  regularly  the  last  time 
as  the  first ;  and  he  told  Jane  and  her  mother 
that  I  was  a  very  pleasant^  sensible,  and  amus- 
ing young  man — although  he  had  all  the  talk, 
and  1  had  none>  The  fact  is.  Sir,  it  was  he 
who  first  brought  up  the  subject  of  my  spli- 
cing his^  niece;  that  is  to  say,  he  hinted  how  he 
^ould  like  to  see  her  well  settled,  and  that  if 
she  married  according  to  his  wishes,  he  would 
leave  her  all  he  had. 

♦*  Well,  Sir,  it  was  the  opinion  of  Jane  and 
her  mother,  that,  as  he  was  a  whimsical,  change- 
able old  chap,  it  would  be  right  for  her  to  refuse 
meat  first;  and  so  she  did,  very  much  to  the 
old  man*s  annoyance,  who  then  set  his  mind 
upiin  it,  and  swore  that  if  she  did  not  marry 
me,  he  would  not  leave  her  a  farthing.  After 
a  few  days  of  quarrelling,  Jane  gave  in,  and 
the  old  chap  swears  that  we  shall  be  married 
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immediately,  and  that   he   will  give  u» 
his  property  down  at  once.** 

''  Strike  the  iron  while  it's  bat»    Bob,' 
plied  L     "  Is  the  day  fixed  ?'* 

"  Not  exactly,  Sir ;  but  we  ai^  to  be  put 
up  in  church  next  Sunday,  and  it  takes  threr 
Sundays.  I  hope  you  wan>  part  with  vm^ 
Sir,"  continued  Bob.  "  The  Dtligenle  will 
l>e  paid  off  orn  Tuesday,  they  say,  and  if 
you  could  get  me  appointed  to  the  Circe — ' 

"Why,  Cross,  you  are  thinking  of 
to  sea  again,  even  before  you  are  married, 
should  advif^  you  not  to  be  in  such  a  hurry* 
You  must  not  displease  the  old  gentlontn; 
besides,  you  must  not  leave  a  young  wife  10 
soon." 

"  That's  very  true,  Captain  Keette^  but  1 
don^t  think  I  should  be  comfortable  if  I  kaev 
you  were  afloat  without  me.**  ^^^| 

"  I  suppose  you  think  that  I  cannot  tifct 
care  of  myself.** 

"Yes,  I  do.  Sir;    but  still  T   know  tliatl 
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should  fret;  and,  Sir,  it  will  be  four  months 
at  least  before  tlie  Circe  is  ready  for  sea,  and 
I  may  just  as  well  be  appointed  to  her,  and  I 
cao  decide  whether  I  do  go  to  aea  or  not 
when  the  time  comes.*' 

•*  Well,  Cross,  1  will  certainly  apply  for 
you;  but  if  you  take  my  advice,  you  will 
give  up  the  sea  altogether^  and  live  on  shore.'* 

**  I  have  nothing  to  do,  Sir." 

"  Yes  you  have ;  you  have  to  cherish  your 
wife,  and  look  after  the  old  gentleman/' 

**  Well,  he  is  rather  shakey,  they  say,  Sir ; 
ibe  old  woman  is  often  called  out  to  him  at 
nigbts.'* 

**  Well,  Cross,  I  will  do  as  you  wish,  ami 
time  will  decide  how  you  are  to  act.  I  am 
going  over  to  Southampton  for  a  few  days 
perhaps,  and  will  take  care  to  be  back  to  the 
wedding.  By  the  bye,  have  you  heard  any 
thing  about  prize-money  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir ;  it^'s  payable  for  the  Diligente 
and  schooner,   and   all   our   recaptures*  in   the 
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W«it  Inclir»  wlien  we  were  in  tlie  FinHly 
The  Dutch  frigate  has  l»ecn  for  distribution 
iottie  time,  but  as  I  was  cnily  |ictty  officer  iIiai^ 
it  won't  come  to  much,** 

"  Well,  I  cat)  tell  you  that  the  govisminent 
have  taken  the  iich(K>tier  we  captured  in  thr 
chops  of  the  channel,  and  the  Eajit  India  Com* 
pany  have  given  us  salvage  for  the  i^hip.  My 
agent  has  received  already  .^7,400  on  my 
account,  which  I  have  ordered  to  be  purchased 
into  the  fund»*  As  ihirre  were  so  few  warrsnl 
ofRcent,  your  share*  will  not  Xw  leits  than  i!^l,500« 
perhaps  tiuire.  As  yoti  said,  the  salvage  of  tlie 
Indiatnan  has  proved  more  valuable  to  us  than 
all  the  rest  of  our  prize-money  put  togetlier" 

**  Well,  Captain  Kcerie,  if  my  prise-inooey 
oomes  to  as  much  as  that,  I  think  I  ic;hall  be 
nearly  m  well  off*  as  my  little  Jane  will  Ik*. 
Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  let  your  agent 
put  it  by  for  me  in  the  same  way  that  you 
have  done  yours  ?*' 

•*  Ves,  Cross,  I  will  ace  to  it  immediately ; 
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I  shiiU  write  to  him  to-morrow,  or  the  day 
after." 

After  a  little  conversationj  Cross  took  leave. 
The  next  day  I  took  post  horses,  and  went  over 
to  Madeline  Hall,  having  two  or  three  days 
before  received  a  note  from  the  Honourable 
Miss  Delmar,  saying  how  glad  she  should  be  to 
see  me  as  a  friend  and  shipmate  of  her  nephew. 
Lord  de  Versely,  so  that  it  appeared  that  the 
cJd  lady  had  been  written  to  by  Lord  di- 
versely respecting  me. 

I  arrived  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
post*€haise  drove  up  the  avenue  of  magnificent 
cbe^tiiut-trees  which  led  to  the  mansion. 
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I  MUST  say,  that  I  was  very  much  excited; 
I  was  now  arriving  at  the  site  of  my  birth,  and 
it  brought  to  my  mind  the  details  given  mt 
by  my  poor  mother,  when,  finding  she  could  no 
longer  conceal  the  truth  from  me,  she  entered 
into  a  narrative  to  extenuate  her  conduct,  point- 
ing out  her  temptations*  and  how  fatal  to  her 
were  opportunity  and  seclusion.  Her  Jbrai  was 
before  me  with  the  tears  running  down  her 
cheeks  as  she  made  her  humiliating  confeasioii 
to  her  own  son,  and  I  could  not  help  excUm* 
ing  as  I  cast  my  eye  upon  the  beautiful  grounds* 
•*  My  poor  mother  ! " 

The  chaise  stopped,  and  the  boys  dismounted 
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anil  mng  the  belL  In  a  minute,  ihree  or  four 
tervants  made  their  appearance,  and  on  inquir- 
ing, I  found  that  the  Honourable  Miss  Delniar 
was  at  home,  and  visible. 

**  Colonel  Delmar,  I  presume.  Sir  ?*'  said  the 
old  butler. 

•*  No,'*  replied  I—"  Captain  Keene." 

The  butler  looked  me  full  in  the  face,  and 
earneBtly ;  and  then^  as  if  recollecting  himself, 
he  bowed  and  went  on. 

**  Captain  Keene,  Madam,"  said  he,  as  he 
tntroduced  me  into  a  large  room,  at  the  end  of 
which  sat  a  venerable-looking  old  lady  very 
busy  with  her  knitting  needle,  and  another, 
alnKiit  equally  andeot,  sitting  on  a  low  stool 
bedde  her. 

As  I  advanced,  the  old  lady  made  me  a 
bow  aa  she  remained  in  her  chair,  and  looked 
at  roe  through  her  8(XH:tacles.  She  certainly 
waa  the  beau*]deal  of  old  age.  Her  hair,  which 
was  like  silver,  was  parted  in  braid,  and 
was  to  be  seen  just  peeping  from  under  her  cap 
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and  pinners;  slje  was  dressed  in  black  silk,  with 
a  snow-white  apron  and  handkerchief^  and  there 
was  an  air  of  dignity  and  refinement  about 
her  which  made  you  feel  reverence  for  her  at 
Brst  sight.  As  I  approached  to  take  the  chair 
offered  to  me,  the  other  person,  who  appeared 
to  be  a  sort  of  attendant,  was  shuffling  her  fe^t 
ti>  rise,  but  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Del  mar  had  mAn 
"  You  are  welcome.  Captain  Keene;""  «  Sit  stin/ 
she  continued,  *^  my  child,  there  is  no  oocason 
to  go  away."  I  could  scarcely  help  smiling  at 
the  old  lady  calling  a  woman  of  past  sixty,  if 
not  even  further  advanced,  a  child  ;  but  the 
fact  was,  that  Phillis  had  been  her  attendant  a^* 
lady^s  maid  for  many  years,  and  subsequently 
promoted  to  the  position  of  humble  companion. 
As  for  Miss  Delmar,  as  I  afterwards  found 
out  from  her  own  lips,  she  waa  upwards  of 
eighty-seven  years  old,  but  still  in  perfect  good 
health  and  in  full  possession  of  all  her  faculties; 
Fljillis  therefore  was  much  younger,  and  as  the 
old  lady  had  liad  her  in  her  employ  ever  sincr 
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was  twenty-two>  it  was  not  surprising  that 
die  continued  to  address  her,  as  «he  had  done 
for  6o  many  years,  as  a  youn^  person  c!oiiipired 
to  herself;  indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
the  old  lady,  following  up  her  association  of 
former  days,  and  forgetting  the  half-eenlury 
that  had  intervened,  did  consider  her  as  a  mere 
child*  The  old  lady  was  very  chatty  and  very 
polite,  and  as  our  conversation  naturally  turned 
on  Lord  de  Versely,  of  whom  I  spoke  in  terms 
of  admiration  and  gratitude,  I  had  s<xin  esta- 
blished myself  in  her  good  graces.  Indeed,  as 
I  subsequently  discovered,  her  nephew  was  the 
great  object  of  her  affections.  His  younger 
brother  had  neglected  her,  and  was  never 
moitioned  except  when  she  regretted  that  Lord 
de  Verbely  had  no  cliildren,  and  that  the  title 
would  descend  to  his  brother. 

She  rccjucsted  me  to  stay  dinner,  which  I  did 
not  refuse,  and  liefore  dinner  was  over  I  had 
made  grc»at  progress  in  tlie  old  lady's  esteem. 
As,  when  dinner  was  announced,  her  companion 
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diiAppeared,  wc  were  then  alone*  She  asked 
me  many  questions  relative  to  Lord  de  Veriely, 
and  what  had  occurred  during  the  time  that  I 
was  serving  with  him ;  and  this  was  a  subject 
on  which  I  could  be  eloquent.  I  narrated 
several  of  our  adventures,  particularly  the  sc- 
tion  with  the  Dutch  frigate,  and  other  parti- 
culars in  which  I  could  honestly  do  credit  to 
his  lordship,  and  I  often  referred  to  his  kindness 
for  me, 

"  Well,  Captain  Keene,  my  nephew  has  often 
spoken  to  me  about  you,  and  now  you  have 
done  him  credit  in  proving  that  he  had  made 
you  a  good  officer;  and  I  have  heard  how  much 
you  have  distinguished  yourself  sinctf  you  have 
left  him.*" 

**  Or  rather  he  left  me.  Madam,**  replied  I, 
**when  he  was  summoned  to  the  House  of 
Pocrs,^ 

*♦  Very  true,'*  replied  the  old  lady.  '*  I  sup 
pose  you  know  tliat  you  were  born  in  thi* 
house,  Captain  Keened 
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■  "  I  have  been  told  so,  Madam," 
P  **  Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  your  poor  niotber 
that^s  gone  must  have  told  jou.  I  recollect 
her — a  very  clever,  active,  and  pretty  young 
woman  (here  the  old  lady  sighed) ;  and  I  held 
you  in  ray  arms,  Captain  Keene,  when  you 
iPCTC  only  a  few  days  old,*^ 

*^You  did  roe  great  honour,  Madam,"^  re- 
pUedL 

Here  the  conversation  took  another  channel, 
which  I  was  not  sorry  for. 

After  tea,  I  rose  to  take  my  leave,  and  then  1 
received  an  invitation  from  the  old  lady  to  come 
and  spend  some  time  at  Madeline  Hall,  and  to 
come  a  few  days  before  the  first  of  September, 
that  I  might  join  the  shooting  party.  "  I  ex- 
pect ray  nephew,  Lord  de  Versely,"  said  she, 
"  and  there  is  Colonel  Delmar  of  the  Rifles,  a 
cousin  of  Lord  de  Versely,  also  coming,  and 
one  or  two  others.  Indeed,  I  expect  the  colonel 
every  day.  He  is  a  very  pleasant  and  gentle- 
manlike man/' 
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I  accepted  the  invitatioD  with  pleasure,  and 
tlim  took  my  leave.  The  chaise  drove  otf,  md 
1  waft  mon  in  a  deep  reverie ;  I  called  to  rointi 
all  my  mother  had  told  me,  and  I  longed  to 
return  to  the  Mall,  and  visit  those  icesies  which 
had  been  referred  to  in  my  mother's  narrative; 
and  more  than  that,  I  winhcd  to  meet  Lord  de 
Vensely  on  the  spot  whicJi  could  not  fail  to 
call  to  hi)i  mind  tfiy  mother,  then  young,  fond, 
and  cQiifidiug ;  how  much  «he  had  sacrificed  for 
him,  bow  true  she  had  proved  to  his  tnten»t5, 
attd  how  sacred  the  debt  of  okligaticm,  which  ht 
could  only  re})iiy  by  hi»  ccmduct  towards  me. 

On  my  return  to  Portsmouth,  I  found  that 
order*  had  come  down  for  the  paying  off  \hv 
Diligente,  and  re-commiaaioning  her  immedi* 
ately.  As  the  men  would  now  be  frre  (until 
again  caught  by  the  tmpresa,  which  would  tiot 
lie  Itmg),  I  turned  up  the  iihip*8  company,  aad 
asked  how  many  of  them  would  enter  fur  the 
Circe.  I  pointed  out  to  them  that  they  would 
be  impn'ssed  for  other  vessels  before  lung,  hut 
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that  I  oouM  give  them  ench  three  months  of 
absence,  tipan  which  they  would  not  be  mo- 
ksledt  and  that  by  three  months  all  their  money 
would  be  gone»  and  if  it  were  gone  before  that 
time,  the  guard  ship  would  receive  them  when 
ibey  had  had  enough  of  the  shore*  By  this  me- 
ibodt  I  proposed  to  myself  to  obtain  the  founda- 
tion of  a  good  ship's  company.  I  was  not  disap- 
pointed. Every  man  I  wished  to  take  with  me 
volunteered,  and  I  wrote  leave  of  absence  tickets 
for  three  months  for  them  all  as  belonging  to 
the  Ciroe^  reporting  what  I  bad  done  to  the  Ad- 
miralty. The  brig  was  then  paid  off,  and  the 
next  day  re-commissioned  by  a  Captain  Rose, 
with  whom  I  had  some  slight  acquaintance. 

Aa  I  waa  now  my  own  master  again, — for  al- 
though appointed  to  the  Circe  I  had  nothing 
but  my  pennant  to  look  at, — I  thought  that,  by 
way  of  a  little  change,  I  would  pass  a  few  days 
at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  for  this  was  the  yatch- 
ing  season,  and  I  had  made  the  acquaintance 
of  many  of  the  gentlemen  who  belonged  to  the 
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*  of  the  word^  that  one  cannot  touch  pitch 
witbaut  being  defiled ;  but  there  is  a  moral 
pitch,  the  meanness,  the  dishonesty,  and  servi* 
lity  of  Court,  with  which,  I  trust,  our. noble 
•errice  will  never  be  contaminated* 
I  I  have,  however,  somewhat  wandered  from 
my  subject,  which  was  broygixt  up  in  conse- 
quence of  a  gentleman  who  had  paid  me  every 
attention  at  a  large  club  down  at  Cowes,  to 
which  1  had  l^een  invited,  inquiring  of  me 
acrois  the  table,  if  I   were  connected  with  the 

Keenes  of  ?     My  reply  was  ready  :    **  I 

did  not  think  that  I  was ;  my  father  had  died 
a  young  man  in  the  East  Indies.  I  knew  that 
lie  was  of  Scotch  descent  (which  he  was),  but  I 
-was  too  young  to  know  any  thing  about  his 
connections,  whom  be  had  quitted  at  an  early 
age;  since  that  I  had  been  educated  and 
brought  forward  by  Lord  de  Versely,  who  had, 
aince  tlie  death  of  my  mother,  treated  nie  as  if 
I  were  his  own  son,**  This  was  said  openly, 
and  being  strictly  true,  of  course  without  hesi- 
I  2 
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tation  on  my  part.  It  was  quite  sufficient;  I 
had  noble  patronage,  and  it  was  therefore  to  be 
presumed  that  I  was  somebody,  or  th*t  pitnMh 
age  would  not  have  been  extended-  I  mcfitioD 
this,  because  it  was  the  only  tiitie  that  I  w 
ever  questioned  about  my  family  ;  it  wft»  that- 
fore  to  be  presumed  that  my  reply  wms  cooi* 
dered  satisfactory* 

I  accepted  an  invitation  on  btsnrd  of  tfc 
yacht,  and  sailed  about  for  several  days  rtrj 
much  amused  and  flattered  by  the  atteotiiB 
shewn  to  me  by  the  noble  cominodare  toi 
others.  One  day  1  fell  in  with  an  old  acquitDl^ 
ance.  A  small  vessel,  of  about  twenty  ta^ 
cutter-rigged,  canie  down  under  the  stmi  rf 
the  conimodore*s  yacht ;  it  was  then  very  nood 
water,  very  light  wind,  and,  moreover,  rtty  I0I 
weather;  and  one  of  the  squadron^  who  w 
standing  by  me  on  the  taffrail,  saidf  **JbtBt, 
do  look  at  this  eraft  coming  down  uodfr  «tf 
stem — there's  quite  a  curiodty  in  tL  It  iii 
yacht  belonging  to  an  Irish  Major  OTlinai  * 
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be  calli  himself;  why  the  O,  I  doii^t  kiiuw  ; 
ImiC  he*ft  a  good  fellow,  and  very  amusing : 
Aitl  be  h  abaft ;  he  has  the  larf^efit  whii^kerH 
you  e¥er  taw;  but  it  h  nut  of  hini  I  would 
ipak,  Wdt  a  little,  and  as  a<)ou  a&  the  square 
tafl  is  aut  of  the  way,  you  will  see  his  wife. 
Such  a  whapper  !  I  believe  she  weighs  more  than 
the  rbinoceras  did  which  waa  at  Foiit^dDwn  fair/* 

Aa  the  veascl  oeanrd,  I  did  behold  a  mo^t 
cnontioua  woman  in  a  sky-blue  silk  dresA,  and 
a  Urge  aky-blue  paniMil  over  her  head  ;  the 
botinet  having  Ixx'n  takt-n  o^\  I  presume  on  ac- 
coitnt  of  the  heat*  *'  She  is  a  monster,"  replied 
I;  **the  major  wnn  a  bold  man  ;  1  think  I  havt- 
isen  the  face  liefore,"" 

**  I  am  told  that  »«he  was  the  daughter  of  a 
ptiner»  and  had  a  lot  of  money ^"^  continued  my 
ffiemL 

I  lecoUected  then,  and  I  replied,  ''Yes;  I 
know  now^  her  name  was  CuliKqiijen** 

**  That  was  the  name,'*  replied  he ;  '*  1  recol- 
lect now." 
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The  reader  may  probably  recollect  ] 
Medea,  who  knew  so  well  how  to  put  that  and 
that  together ;  aiid  her  mother,  who  I  presumed 
had  long  ago  been  suffocated  in  her  own  fat,  a 
fate  which  I  thought  that  Mrs.  crFUnn  ipould 
meet  with  as  well  ha  her  mother.  The  lady  did 
not  reoognixe  me,  which  I  was  not  sorry  for, 
I  eertainly  should  have  cut  her  dead.  I  walked 
forward*  and  my  thoughts  reverted  to  the 
time  when  my  mother  first  brought  me  down 
to  embark,  and  I  was  taken  care  of  by  Bob 
Cross.  This  recollection  of  Bob  Cross  w* 
minded  me  that  I  had  promised  to  be  at  his 
wedding,  and  that  it  was  to  tuke  place  on  ttie 
following  day,  which  1  had  quite  forgotten.  So 
that  Mrs.  lyFlinn  did  me  a  good  turn  at  last^ 
as  I  should  have  neglected  my  proniiafv  if  the 
had  not  made  her  appearance^  sailing  along  like 
an  elephantine  Cleopatra. 
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I  HA0  not  called  upon  old  Waghorn,  the 
UDcle  of  Jane,  as  I  was  fearful  that  he  might 
recognize  the  pretended  agent  of  former  days, 
with  the  now  captain  of  the  Circe.  The  blind 
are  verj^  acute  in  all  their  other  senses,  a  species 
of  reparation  made  by  nature  by  way  of  indem* 
nification  for  the  severe  loss  which  they  have 
sustained. 
H  As  I  grew  older,  I  grew  wiser,  and  I  wuld 
not  help  remarking,  that  the  acts  of  deceit  which 
as  a  midshipman  I  thought  not  only  very  justi> 
fiable,  but  good  fun,  were  invariably  attended 
with  unpleasant  results.  Even  in  this  trifle  my 
misgave  me,  whether  on  my  appearance  at 
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the  wedding  I  might  not  be  recognized,  and  be 
tlie  cause  of  creating  a  breach,  by  raising  su*- 
picions  on  the  part  of  the  blind  man,  which 
might  prevent  the  wedding;  and  I  had  stated 
my  fears  to  Bob  Cross*  **  Well,  Captain  Eeeoe, 
It  was  all  done  with  good  intentions,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  there  is  much  fear.  It'^salong 
while  back,  and  you  were  not  ao  much  of  a  man 
as  you  are  now.  They  do  say,  that  cheating 
never  thrives,  and  I  believe  that  it  seldom  dues 
in  the  long  run.  Jane  will  be  very  much  dis- 
ap[>ointed  if  you  do  not  come/* 

**  There  is  no  help  for  it.  Bob  ;  I  must  dis- 
guise my  voice;  I  must  cheat  a  little  now  to 
hide  the  first  cheat.  That's  always  the  case  in 
this  world/* 

^^  I  don*t  call  it  cheating.  Sir ;  my  ideas  are, 
that  if  you  cheat  to  get  an  advantage  for  vour* 
self,  then  you  do  cheat ;  but  when  you  do  so  to 
help  another,  there\'*  no  great  cheating  in  the 
case,"" 

**  I  cannot  agree  wilh  you.  Bob ;   but  let  us 
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my  no  more  about  it.  1  will  be  with  you  at 
ten  o'clock,  which  you  say  i^  the  hour  that  you 
go  to  church." 

This  conversation  tofik  place  on  the  morning 
of  the  wedding.  About  eight  o'clock,  I  da^ssed 
and  break fa.sted,  and  tlien  took  a  wherry  over 
tf>  Gosport,  and  in  half  an  hour  was  at  the 
house,  which  was  full  of  people  with  white 
favours,  and  in  such  a  bustle,  that  it  reminded 
roe  of  a  hive  of  bees  just  previous  to  a  swarm. 

"Here^s  the  captain  come,  Sir,"  said  Bob, 
who  had  received  me,  for  the  bride  was  still  in 
her  room  with  her  mother. 

"  Happy  to  see  you,  Sir  ;  I  wish  you  joy,  Mr. 
Waghom,^  replied  I,  taking  his  hand. 

"  You're  Captain  Keene,  then,  whose  letteni 
to  the  Admiralty  Jane  has  so  often  read  to  me  in 
the  newspapers.  Where  have  we  met  ?  Tve 
heard  that  voice  before."^ 

**  Indeed,  Sir,"  replied  I,  rather  confused. 

**  Yes,  I  have ;  I  always  know  a  voice  again  ; 
let  me  see — why*  Captain,  you  were  here  with 
J  3 
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CroM,  the  Erst  time  1  ever  hewrd  him;  yoo 
were  au  agent,  and  now  you're  a  emptmsi^  con* 
tinued  the  old  man,  looking  very  grave. 

«  Hush,  Sir,"  replied  I ;  "  pray  diwi't  wpftk 
9o  loud.  Do  you  recollect  what  1  came  about  P 
Do  you  suppose  that  when  I  was  a  party  to  tb« 
etcspe  of  a  prisoner,  I  could  let  you  know,  being 
a  perfect  stranger,  that  I  was  an  officer  in  his 
Majesty ^s  service  ?'* 

**  Very  true,*'  replied  the  old  man,  *<  I 
blame  you  for  that.     But  was  Croaa  an  officer  i 
the  service  at  that  time  ?'* 

**  No,  Sir,  he  was  not,"  replied  I ;  '*hc  wi 
appointed  Ix^atiwain  to  my  ship  by  the  adaiin 
in  the  West  Indies.'' 

**  Vm  glad  to  hear  that,  I  thought  Cross 
might  have  deceived  me  also;  every  one  tries 
to  cheat  a  blind  man — and  the  blind  are  m»- 
pidous.  Vm  glad  that  Cross  did  not  deceive 
me,  or  I  would  have  seen  my  niece  in  her  coffin 
before — but  say  no  more  about  it^  yoti  couM 
not  do  otherwise ;  all's  right,  Sir,  and  I'm  very 
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glad  to  see  you,  and  to  have  the  honour  of 
your  company.  Sit  down,  Sir,  I  beg.  By  the 
bye.  Captain  Keenc,  have  you  heard  of  the 
girl  since  ?" 

**  My  dear  Sir,"  replied  I,  glad  to  give 
him  toy  confidence,  "  there  are  no  secrets  be- 
tween us  now ;  it  waa  do  girl,  but  the  »on  of 
the  captain  of  the  Dutch  frigate,  and  an  oiBcer, 
whose  escape  you  assisted  in." 

**  I  don^t  wonder,  then,  at  your  not  making 
yourself  known,**  replied  the  old  man.  "Why, 
if  I  had  known  it  had  been  an  officer,  I  never 
would  have  had  a  hand  in  the  job ;  hot  a  poor 
girl,  it  was  mere  charity  to  assist  her,  and  1 
thought  I  was  acting  the  part  of  a  Christian, 
poor  blind  sinner  that  I  am.'*' 

<*  You  did  m  kind  act,  Sir»  and  Heaven  will 
reward  you." 

**We  are  sad  wicked  creatures,  Captain 
Keene,^  replied  he,  '*  1  wish  this  day  was 
over,  and  my  poor  Jane  made  happy ;  and  then 
I  abould  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  read  my 
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tier  8tilL  I  tlien  left  Cross,  and  went  to 
talk  to  June,  who  certainly  looked  very  hand- 
!fome.  The  tallies  for  dinner  were  laid  out 
in  the  garden,  for  it  was  a  beauliful  warm 
autumnal  day.  We  sat  down  about  twenty, 
and  a  merrier  party  I  never  was  at.  Old 
Waghorn  was  the  only  one  who  got  tipsy  on 
the  occasion,  and  it  wi^s  very  ridiculous  to 
hear  him  quoting  scraps  of  Scripture  in  ex- 
tenuation, and  then  calling  himself  a  poor 
blind  old  sinner.  It  was  not  till  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening  that  the  party  broke  up,  and 
I  had  then  some  difficulty  to  persuade  some 
to  go  away.  As  for  the  old  man,  he  had  iM^en 
put  to  bed  an  hour  before.  I  staid  a  few 
ttiinutes  after  all  were  gone,  and  then  kissing 
Jane,  and  shaking  hands  with  Bob,  I  went 
back  to  Portsmouth, 
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As  soon  as  I  was  at  home  again,  the  events ' 
of  the  day,  from  association  of  ideas,  natuially 
hrought  Minnie  Vanderwelt  into  my  head,  and 
I  recollected  that  I  had  not  written  to  her  rinoe 
my  promotion  and  appointment  to  the  Circe ; 
I  therefore  sat  down  and  indited  a  long  let- 
ter, ending  with  expressing  my  regret  at  not 
having  received  an  answer  from  the  many  I  had 
written,  especially  the  last,  which  informed 
them  of  my  arrival  in  England,  and  gave  them 
the  knowledge  where  to  address  me.  1  alsu 
requested  to  know  what  had  become  of  young 
Vangilt,  whose  escape  I  bad  contrived.  Having 
enclosed  that  letter  to  the  agent,  and  begged 
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him  to  have  it  forwarded  to  Hamburg,  I 
went  to  bed^  and,  after  the  excitement  of  the 
day»  had  a  variety  of  di*eams,  in  which  Minnie^s 
fcxmi  was  continually  making  its  appearance. 

The  following  morning  brought  me  a  long 
letter  from  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Bridgeman,  very 
lively  and  very  amusing:  the  only  news  in  it 
was  the  marriage  of  Lieutenant  Flat  to  a 
tavern-keeper  9  daughter,  which  had  given  great 
ofTemce  to  the  marine  corps,  as  she  was  said 
to  be  rather  light  of  carriage.  Slie  begged  me 
very  much  to  pay  them  a  visit,  but  that  was 
not  at  all  to  my  wishes,  I  most  candidly  confeaa* 
My  pride  revolted  at  it ;  I  even  doubt  if  I 
would  have  fitted  out  a  ship  at  Chatham  where 
people  could  point  their  finger  at  me,  and  say — 
That  post-captain^s  father  was  a  marine  in  those 
barracks.  Another  letter  from  Lord  de  Verse- 
ly,  aimounctng  his  arrival  at  Madeline  Hall^ 
and  requesting  me  to  join  him  as  soon  as  possi* 
ble,  was  infinitely  more  to  my  taste,  and  I 
resolved  to  start  next  day,  which  I  did.     I  was 
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very   cordially   received  by    his    lordship, 
very  graciously  by  the  old  lady,   who  exf 
a  hope  that  I  wtmld  now  make  a  long  viat' 
About  an  hour  after  I   had  arrived.  Colonel 
Delmar  made  his  appearance :  he  waa  a  csoimul 
of  Lord  de  Versely's,  but  I  certainly  should  not,  ] 
from  his  appearance,  have  supposed  him  to  be  t 
Delmar :    for  he  was  short,  round-shouldered, 
and  with  a  fat  rubicond  face,  apparently  about, 
forty  years  of  age,     I  observed^  after  our  intn>^l 
duction,  that  his  eyes  were  very  often  directed(l 
towards  nie,  but  his  manner  was  courteous,  anif 
although  his  appearance  at  first  sight  was  not 
prepossessing,  his  conversation  was  very  agree- 
able, and  he  was  very  gentleman- like.     Before 
dinner  was  over,  I  felt  a  great  liking  for  him. 

A«  the  first  of  September  had  nol 
rived,  the  birds  had  still  two  days  of  peace  and 
(|uictness,    leading  their  broods   through    the 
stubbles,  and   p«iinling  out  to  them    the   com, 
which  had  spilled  on  the  ground  for  their  food- 
That  tlie  old  birds  had  some  idea  of  a  gun,  it  is 
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to  be  supposed,  from  their  having  escaped  the 
sea^OD  before ;  but  the  young  coveys  had  still 
that  pleasure  to  come  ;  in  two  dnys  more  they 
were  to  be  initiated  into  the  astonishifig  fact, 
tbmt  fast  as  feathers  could  fly,  lead  could  fly 
fiuter,  and  overtake  them. 

Th€  two  or  three  days  before  the  shooting 
9msou  begins  are  invariably  very  tedious  in  the 
country,  and  I  passed  my  morning  chiefly  in 
roving  about  through  the  park  and  pleasure 
grounds,  and  I  hardly  need  say,  that  during 
Uioae  rambles,  my  thoughts  were  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  the  intimacy  which  had  taken  place 
between  my  mother  and  Lord  de  Versely.  On 
the  third  morning  after  my  arrival,  I  had  been 
strolling  for  more  than  two  hours,  when  I  came 
to  a  very  retired  sort  of  Gothic  cell,  formed  of 
the  distended  limbs  of  an  old  oak,  intermixed 
with  stones  and  grass.  It  faced  towards  the 
park^  and  was  built  up  on  the  green  lawn, 
amidst  clumps  of  laurel  and  other  evergreens. 
1  threw  myself  on  the  benches*     It  was  just  the 
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place  fur  a  tnan  to  select  for  a  rendez* 
vuus;  just  the  secret  spot  where  a  maiiieii 
couM  listen  without  trembling  at  intruders;  and 
it  struck  me  that  this  must  ha^e  been  the 
trysting  place  of  my  parents.  For  an  hour  I 
ranainiHl  there,  castle^building  for  the  future 
and  musitfg  on  the  pa3t»  when  I  heard  a  voice, 
dose  to  me  on  the  other  side  of  the  ceU,  the , 
back  of  which  was  turned  towards  the  hall 
I  knew  the  voice  to  be  that  of  the  old  lady* 
who»  it  appears,  had,  as  usual,  come  out  in  her 
garden  chair,  and  was  dragged  by  her  atten- 
dant, PhilliB ;  the  wheels  bad  made  no  noise  i 
the  velvet  lawn,  and,  until  roused  by  her  voice, 
I  was  not  aware  of  their  approach. 

*^  Nonsense,  Phillis;  why,  child,  what  should 
you  know  about  such  things?^  said  the  old 
lady. 

"  If  you  please  to  recolk^t,  Ma'am,'^ 
Phillis,  who  certainly  was  old  enough  to  reool-l 
lect  all  the  passages  in  a  woman's  life«  *^  1 1 
was  your  maid  at  the  time  that  it  happenecL 
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nd  I  was  constantly  in  company  with  Bella 
Mason.  She  was  very  respectful  towards  you, 
but  you  did  not  know  what  her  temper  was; 
there  never  was  no  proud  a  young  woman,  or 
who  considered  herself  of  such  consequence  as 
she  did — so  much  so^  that  she  treated  even  Mr* 
Jonas,  the  butler,  and  Mrs.  Short,  the  house- 
keeper, with  diiidain.'" 

"  Well,  well^  I  know  that  she  was  proud ; 
her  mother  was  always  a  proud  woman.  Mr. 
Mason,  in  his  younger  days,  held  property  of 
his  own,  at  least  his  father  did,  but  he  ran 
through  it  revelling  and  horseracing ;  but  what 
does  that  prove  ?^ 

"  I  only  say.  Madam,  what  was  said  at  the 
tsme  by  everybody,  that  Bella  Mason  Dever 
would  have  married  that  marine  whom  she 
looked  upon  with  contempt,  although  he  cer- 
tainly waa  a  good-looking  young  man,  if  she 
bad  not  been  obliged  to  do  so," 

*•  But  why  obliged,  PhiUis?** 

*'  To  conceal  her  sliame,  Madam ;  for  if  you 
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recollect,  the  child  was  born  three  mooth§  after 
marrioge."* 

^I   recollect  that  very   well,**  replied    Mm 
Delmar;  **  it  was  a  sad  thing,  and,  as  my  nephew 
said,  I  ought  to  have  looked  out  sharper  aftfl 
Bella  than  I  did,  and  not  have  allowed  her 
be  so  much  in  company  with  that  marine.^ 

**  That  marine,  Ma'am !  he  was  innocent 
enough  ;  Bella  was  not  likely  to  liaten  to  one 
like  him/' 

"  Who  can  you  mean  then,  Phillis?'* 

«« Why,  Lord  de  Versely,  Ma'am,  to  be  sure. 
Everylxnly  in  the  Hall  was  sure  the  child  was 
his ;  lie  and  Bella  were  for  ever  together  for 
months  before  her  marriage,'' 

"Phillis,  PhilUs,  you  don*t  know  what  you 
are  saying;  it's  imi>oftAihle;  indeed,  I  recollect 
talking  the  matter  over  with  Lord  de  Versely^ 
who  was  then  Captain  Delmar,  and  he  wa 
more  shocked  at  the  impropriety  than  even  I 
was,  and  oflbred  to  give  the  marine  a  good 
wlirpping."" 
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'*  That  may  be,  Madam,  but  still  Captain 
Delmar  was  the  father  of  that  boy ;  for,  if  you 
recollect,  old  Mrs,  ]\[ason  came  to  the  Hall, 
and  went  away  almost  immediately.'" 

**  Well,  what  of  that  ?  she  was  displeased,  no 
doubt." 

'*  Yea,  indeed  slie  was,  Madam  ;  but  slie  had 
a  private  meeting  with  Captain  Delmar,  and 
Mrs.  Short,  the  housekeeper,  overheard  what 
passed,  and  I  understand  that  the  captain  did 
not  deny  it  to  her.  One  thln^  is  certain,  that 
Mrs,  Mason,  as  she  was  going  away,  in  her 
rage  made  use  of  language  about  Captain 
Delniar,  which  otherwise  she  never  would 
have  dared.  And  then,  Mad^mi,  only  look  at 
Captain  Keene, — why  he  is  the  very  image  of 
his  lordship," 

"  He  is  very  like  him,  certainly,*'  said  the 
old  lady,  musing. 

"And  then,  Madam,  do  you  think  his  lord- 
ship would  have  brought  the  boy  up  in  the  aer- 
vice  and  made  him  a  post-captain,  if  he  had  be^n 
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ib«  icm  of  a  marine?    And  then«  Madam, 
how  fond  hia  lordship  t^  of  him  ;  why  he  dole 
upon  him,   and  would  ht*  auk   the  icon  of  hii 
own  ftcrvant  to  come  down  to  Madeline  Hall^  as 
fit  company  for  you 't    No ;  ao,  Madam, 
y|)on  it,  Captnin  Kecne  U  a  Dehnar,  and  iMi| 
wonder  hi&  lonUhip  in  so  fond  of  h)m»  Madam ; , 
for  he   h  his  only  child,  and   I    dare  my  fakj 
lordship  would  give  him  his  right  hand  if  hij 
could  leave  him  the  barony  and  iatii 
of  them  going  away,  as  they  will,  to  his  i 
brother's  children.*' 

"  WeU,  well,  Plullis,  it  may  be  so.  I  de 
know  what  to  think  of  it.  I  shall  speak  to 
Lord  de  Versely  about  it,  for  if  Captain  Keene 
is  a  Delmar,  he  mu«t  be  looked  to.  He  is  aj 
Delmar,  although  with  the  bar  sinister.  1  fed 
i\  little  cold»  Phillis,  so  drag  me  to  the  terrace, 
thai  I  may  get  a  little  sunshine." 

Fhillis,  I  thank  thee,  said  I  to  mjaelf,  as  the 
-chair  wheeled  away.  Your  love  of  chatting 
may  be  useful   to  me.     Perhaps  his  kmlsiiip 
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may  now  acknowledge  my  birth  to  his  auot, 
and  good  may  come  of  it,  I  waited  till  the 
chair  wheels  were  heard  on  the  gravel  walk*  and 
then  quitted  the  grotto,  and  bent  my  steps  away 
from  the  Hall,  that  I  might  commune  with  my 
own  thoughts  without  chance  of  interruption. 

I  had  quitted  the  jxirk,  and  was  now  pacing 
oirer  several  fields,  one  after  another,  walking 
as  if  I  had  some  important  business  in  hand, 
when,  in  fact»  my  legs  were  only  trying  to  keep 
pace  with  my  thoughts,  when  I  vaidted  over  a 
gate,  and  found  myself  in  a  narrow  lane,  sunk 
deep  between  the  two  hedges.  Indifferent  as  to 
the  path  I  took,  I  turned  to  the  right,  and  con- 
tinued on  my  way,  walking  as  fast  as  before, 
when  I  heard  the  low  bellowing  of  an  animal. 
This  induced  rae  to  raise  my  eyes,  and  I  wit- 
nessed a  curious  scene  in  front  of  me,  which  I 
will  narrate  in  the  next  chapter. 
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As  I  said  before,  the  hme  was  very  murovt 
not  mlmitting  more  than  one  %'diide  I0  go 
along  it|  and  was  sunk  between  tbe  hedges  on 
each  side,  mi  as  to  render  it  not  %  ery  easy  to 
climb  up  tbe  bank*  The  parties  who  prewoted 
themselves,  were,  first  a  cxiw  %^ih  her  tail  turned 
towards  roe,  exidently  a  wicked  one,  as  she  was 
pawing  and  bellowing  in  a  low  tone,  aiid  ad- 
vancing towards  two  people  who  were  the  object 
of  her  attack.  One  was  a  very  little  tnao, 
dressed  in  black,  the  other  a  stout  burley  young 
fellow  in  a  shooting*jacket ;  but  what  aroused 
me  mOBi  was,  that  the  stout  young  fellow,  in- 
stead of  being  in  ihe  adrance  to  defend  oot  flP 
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much  smaller  than  himself,  not  only  kept  behind 
the  little  roan,  but  actually  now  and  then  held 
him  by  the  shoulders  before  his  own  person,  as  a 
shield  to  ward  off  the  expected  attack  of  the 
ricknis  animal.  It  is  true  that  the  little  {XTson* 
age  expostulated,  and  spoke  several  times  in  a 
tone  of  command  to  liis  companion,  but  his 
words  were  unheeded,  and  the  cow  advanced, 
and  they  retreated  in  the  order  which  I  have 
described. 

I  quickened  my  pace,  so  as  to  gain  rapidly 
upon  them,  and  was  soon  but  a  few  yards  from 
the  animal.  I  had  no  stick  or  weapon  of  any 
kind,  but  still  I  knew  how  to  manage  unruly 
cattle  as  sailors  do  when  they  were  sent  on  board 
ship  alive.  Indeed,  I  had  more  than  once  put  it 
into  practice  myself;  and  although  with  a  bull 
it  was  not  a  very  easy  matter,  with  a  cow  I  felt 
certain  that  I  could  effect  my  purjiose. 

The  animal  appeared  now  detcmiincd  to 
ocNne  to  close  quarters;  and  I  therefore  ap- 
proached her  until  I  was  about  a  couple  of  feet 
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from  her  flank,  all  ready  for  a  spring,  in  caieahe 
fihuuld  see  me,  and  turn  round.  But  slie  was  too 
busy  with  the  parties  in  front  of  her,  and  at  last 
&he  made  a  run*  The  stout  young  roan  futhtd 
the  little  man  towards  the  oow,  and  ihen  ran  Son 
it.  The  little  one,  in  his  attempt  to  recoil»  fell 
on  the  turf,  and  the  cow  made  at  him*  I 
sprang  forward,  and  catching  tbe  liom  of  the 
animal  fartliest  from  me  in  my  righl  liand,  at 
the  same  time  put  my  left  knee  on  the  born 
nearest  to  me,  threw  all  my  weight  upon  it,  m 
as  to  turn  the  animal^s  nose  up  in  the  air,  and 
seizing  it  by  the  nostrils  with  the  other  hand,  I 
held  her  head  in  that  position,  which  of  cour 
rendered  the  animal  harmless.  In  that  poaidoa ' 
the  oow  went  over  the  prostrate  man  withuui 
doing  him  any  injury,  plunging  and  caperin 
so  as  to  extricate  herself  from  my  weight*  1 1 
mained  clinging  to  her  for  about  tea  yards  I 
ther,  when  I  perceived  the  stout  fellow 
who  hallooed  out,  *^  Hold  her  tight  1  hold  Ik 
tight  V*  but  that  I  would  no  longer  do,  bs  i^\ 
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was  fatiguing  work ;  so»  as  a  punishment  for 
his  cowardice,  I  let  go  the  animal,  springing 
clear  cff^  and  behind  it,  the  cow  galloping 
away  as  fast  as  she  could  down  the  lane,  and 
the  fellow  screaming  and  running  before  as  fast 
as  he  could. 

Having  thus  rid  myself  of  the  cow  and  the 
coward,  I  turned  back  to  where  the  other  party 
had  been  left  on  the  ground,  and  found  him 
standing  up,  and  looking  at  what  was  passing, 
**  You're  not  hurt,  Sir  ?'*  said  I. 

**  No,  thanks  to  you  ;  but  no  thanks  to  that 
iBflcally  clerk  of  mine,  who  wanted  to  shove  me 
oD  the  cow's  horns,  to  save  himself."^ 

**  He  has  a  run  for  it  now,  at  all  events,*^  re- 
plied I,  laughing,  ^'  and  I  let  the  cow  loose  on 
purpose ;  for  if  I  had  held  on,  and  used  aU  my 
strength,  I  could  have  brought  her  down  on 
her  side,  and  kept  her  down.  Oh !  there's  a 
break  in  the  bank,  and  he  has  climbed  up  it. 
Ml  he  is  safe  for  a  good  fright,^  continueil 
I ;  **  and  now  we  had  better  gel  away  our- 
X  2 
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adves;  for  the  aBiinal  may  come  bAck,  and,  al* 
tliough  one  can  pin  her  in  that  way  frombebindi 
it  is  not  to  be  done  when  she  comes  stem  on  to 

«  Well,  Sir,  I  have  heard  of  taking  the  bull 
by  the  horns  as  not  being  a  very  wise  thing ; 
but  taking  a  cow  by  them  has  probably  sajcA 
my  life-     I  thank  you7 

*'  We  manage  them  that  way  on  board  ship*" 
replied  I,  laughing* 

"  You  are  a  sailor^  then,  Sir,'*  replied  the  liu 
lie  man.  '"^  Probably,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  ad- 
dressing Captain  Keene?" 

"  That  is  my  name,''  replied  I ;  "  but  here  is 
I  the  cow  coming  back,  and  the  sooner  we  get  to  the 
!  gate,  the  better,  Tm  not  ashamed  to  run  for  it, 
i  |ind  I  flupix^se  you  are  not  either.  So  saying,  I 
took  (q  my  heels,  followed  by  my  new  com- 
I  panion,  and  we  very  soon  put  the  barred  gait 
f  ^tween  us  and  our  enemy. 

**  I  will  wish  you  good  day  now.  Sir,**  md 
I,  "  I  am  going  to  the  Hall,"' 
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<*  I  am  also  bound  there,  Captain  Keene,^ 
replied  my  companion,  *'  and,  with  your  permis- 
siou,  will  accompany  you.  Egad,  we  may  meet 
another  cow,"  said  he,  laughing,  **  and  I  prefer 
bdng  in  your  company.'" 

He  then  informed  me,  that  he  was  the  soli- 
citor and  agent  of  the  Honourable  Miss  Del- 
mar,  and  had  been  sent  for  about  some  new 
kases,  and  that  his  name  was  Warden.  During 
our  walk,  I  found  him  a  very  cheerful,  merry 
little  man,  and  a  very  good  companion- 
On  our  arrival  at  the  Hall,  Mr.  Warden  was 
informed  that  Miss  Del  mar  was  not  able  to  re- 
ceive him  just  then,  as  she  was  yery  busy  with 
Lord  de  Versely,  who  was  with  her  in  her  pri- 
irate  room.  I  therefore  remained  with  Mr. 
Warden  for  about  an  hour,  when  Lord  de 
Versely  came  down  and  joined  us.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  in  a  remarkable  gay  humdur,  and 
shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand  when  he  came 
in. 

"Now,  Mr,  Warden,  you  are  to  go  up  and 
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,  receiTe  your  tmtructicmft,    and,    recollect,  the 
r«MiEier  every  thing  is  executed  the  better." 

Mr.  Warden  left  the  room,  and  I  namtid 
to  his  lordship  the  adventure  with  the  cow. 
Just  as  I  had  begun  it^  CcJonel  Delmsr 
Wf  and  listened  to  my  narratioti. 

In  about  half  an  hour,  Mr»  Warden 
down-stairs,  and  with  a  very  smiling  fare. 

««Well,  Mr.  Warden,""  said  bia  brdsMp^ 
**  have  you  your  instructions  ?" 

•*  Yes,  my  Lord,  and  I  assure  you  thai  1 
never  sliall  execute  any  with  so  much  pleasuit. 
Has  Captain  Keene  told  you  how  he  aav«d  my 
life  this  mominjif  ?^ 

"  No,  he  did  not  aay  that,"  replied  his  lord* 
ship,  ''but  he  has  to]d  me  about  the  now,  and 
your  clerk  putting  you  foremost  in  the  breach*** 

"  She  would  have  made  a  breech  in  i 
expect,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  captaao, 
plied   Mr.  Warden,  •*  and  you   may  ih 
heheve  me,  my  Lord,  when  I  say  that  I 
obey  my  instructions  with   ple&aojie.     I  wbH 
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you  good   morning.     Good  cnortiiug,   Captain 
Kcene.     Colonel,  your  most  obedient,*^     So  say»f 
ing>  Mr.  Warden  left  the  room.     I  was  very 
much  struck  with  Mr,  Warden's  obser\ation, 
that  he  would  execute  his  instructions  with  so 
much  pleasure;  and  when   I   turned  round,  I 
perceived  that  Colonel  Delniar  was  looking  very 
grave,  but  the  first  dinner  btll  rang,  and  we 
all  went  to  our  rooms  to  dress.     Well,  thought 
I,  as  I  was  dressing  myself,  I  prcfsume  the  old 
lady  has  left  roe  a  thousand  or  two  in  her  wilK 
I  caied  little  about  that,  and  then  I  dismissed 
the  subject  from  my  thoughts ;  but  as  I  sat  by 
Miss  Deimar  after  dinner,    I   could    not  help 
thinking  that  her  manner  towards  me  was  more 
affbctionate  than  it  had  been  before;  the  hau- 
teur with  which  her  civility  and  kindness  had 
hitborto  been  blended,  appeared  to  have  been 
thrown  aside ;  I  presumed  that  Lord  de  Verse- 
ly  bad  been  speaking  in  my   favour,  and   felt 
grateful    to  him   for   his  kindness.      Perhaps, 
thought  I,  he  has  revealed  to  her  the  secret  of 
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my  birth,  and  she  now  comklen  me  «i  a  ida- 
tion ;  perhaps  ihe  may  have  left  me  move  thtn 
I  supposed.  However,  it  is  of  little  oooae- 
quenoe. 
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The  next  day  being  the  first  of  September, 
we  were  all  very  busy^  and  we  continued  to 
sboot  every  day  for  a  week,  when  I  thought  it 
time  to  return  to  Portsmouth.  I  mentioned 
my  intentions  to  Loird  de  VeTsely^  and  was 
pressed  to  stay  until  the  foUomng  Saturday,  it 
bdng  then  Tuesday,  On  Wednesday,  Mr. 
Warden  made  liis  apjxarance,  attended  liy  his 
clerk,  who  carried  a  bag  of  papers.  He  re- 
mained half  an  hour,  and  then  went  home;  but 
before  be  went,  he  asked  me  to  dine  with  him  on 
the  following  day,  and  I  consented. 

After  we  returned  from  shooting,  tlie  next 
day,  I  changed  my  clothes,  and,  leaving  word 
K  3 
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with  the  butler  that  I  dined  out,  I  took  mj 
way  across  the  fields.  I  was  waUdog  rcrj 
quietly  on  the  grass,  by  the  side  of  a  Ugh 
hedge,  when  I  perceii^ed  two  other 
the  opposite  side;  one  I  recognized  as 
nel  Delmar,  the  other  I  could  ooi  at 
make  out ;  but,  as  I  approached  them,  I  p«^ 
ceived  that  the  colonel  was  talking  with  the 
clerk  of  Mr.  Warden.  I  passed  them  wkbom 
notice^  for  they^  were  very  earaeslly  engaged  ia 
oonrersalbD*  ^  What  they  said  I  did  not  k»y»« 
but  I  thought  it  singular  that  so  pnxtd  a 
person  as  Colonel  Delmar  should  be  aa  eogiffi 
with  an  inferior;  a  little  HiectioD,  bowp«er, 
made  me  consider  that  there  wms  noCliiiig  Wf 
surprising  in  Colonel  Delmar^s  entiraif  hiD 
conversation  with  a  man  in  the  oountrr.  Thfy 
might  be  talking  about  the  gaoK?,  or  m 
other  things, 

I  had  a  very  friendly  dhuier  with  Mr.  ^ 
den,  who,  after  dinner,  gttvtf  me  a  hint 
I  should  not  be  the  wortt  for  the  papers  ^fm^ 
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ibe  day  before,  lie  did  not,  however^  say  any 
thing  positive,  as  it  would  have  been  a  breach 
of  trust.  When  I  spoke  of  my  soon  being 
a&Mt  again,  he  said  that  he  would  not  foil  to 
wBtch  over  my  interests  at  the  Hall  during  my 
absence,  and  he  requested  that  I  would  write  to 
him,  and  consider  him  as  my  sincere  friend. 
**  Of  C!ourse,  my  dear  Captain  Keene,  I  do  not 
expect  that  you  will  at  present  give  me  your 
entire  csonfidence,  but  I  trust  you  will  when  you 
know  me,  and  at  all  events  that  you  will  not 
fail  to  do  so  when  my  advice  may  be  of  use  to 
you*  I  have  a  debt  of  obligation  to  pay,  and  1 
shall  be  most  happy  to  do  so,  if  it  is  in  my 
power  V*  I  thanked  Mr.  Warden  for  his  kind 
offers,  and  promised  to  avail  myself  of  them, 
and  we  parted  great  friends. 

The  next  day,  Friday,  we  had  a  large  addi- 
tion to  our  shooting  party.  I  had  not  beai  out 
more  than  an  hour,  when,  as  I  was  standing 
near  I^rd  de  Versely,  who  was  re^loading  his 
guo,  a  nport^  dose  to  u%  was  beard^  and  I  firll 
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down  clostf  to  his  feet,  apparenUj  douL 
keeper,  who  was  with  us,  rao  to  aee  who  had 
discharged  the  gun,  and  found  that  it  «fl 
Colonel  Belmar,  who  now  ran  up  to  12%  stadsg^ 
in  hurried  terms,  to  Lord  de  Versdy,  that  fab 
gun  had  gone  off  accidentally  aa  he  was  puttJOf 
oa  a  copper  cap,  and  bitterly  lamenting  tlif 
circumstance.  Lord  de  Ver*§ely  was  at  the  tiiar 
kneeling  down  by  my  side  {m  I  was  iifterward&  in- 
formed),  shewing  the  greatest  aniciety  and  grirf. 
My  hat  had  been  taken  off :  it  was  full  of  falood, 
and  the  back  of  my  head  was  much  torn  with  thr 
shot*  I  remained  insensible,  although  bralh' 
ing  heavily ;  a  gate  was  taken  off  iti  lungm, 
and  I  was  laid  upon  it,  and  carried  to  the  HiL 
Before  the  surgeon  had  arrived,  I  had  »• 
covered  my  senses*  On  examination,  I  hsl 
had  a  very  narrow  escape ;  the  better  part  d 
the  charge  of  shot  had  entered  the  hack  put 
of  my  head,  but  fortutiatdy  not  any  had  pai^ 
trat&d  through  the  skuIL  After  a  tedious  hour, 
employed   in  txtrmtiiDg  ttiia   load,    my  bed 
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was  bound  up,  and  I  was  made  comfortable  in 
my  bed.  I  must  say  that  Lord  de  Versely 
and  Colonel  Belmar  vied  with  each  other  in 
their  attentions  to  me;  the  latter  constantly 
accusing  himself  as  the  author  of  the  mischief, 
aod  watching  by  my  bed  the  major  part  of  the 
day. 

n.  This  accident  delayed  my  departure,  and  it 
was  not  until  three  weeks  afterwards,  that  I 
was  sufficiently  recovered  to  leave  my  room. 
Id  the  meantime,  Lord  de  Versely,  assured 
that  I  was  out  of  dangf?,  went  back  to  London. 
The  colonel,  however,  remained.  His  kindness 
and  attendoD  had  given  me  great  pleasure, 
and  we  bad  become  very  intimate.  He  had 
oflered  to  go  with  me  to  Portsmouth,  and  1 
had  expressed  the  pleasure  I  should  have  in 
his  company.  The  Honourable  Miss  Delmar 
bad  shewn  the  greatest  feeling  and  anxiety 
for  roc  during  my  illness,  so  had  Mr.  War- 
den, who  often  called  to  see  mej  in  fact,  I 
found  myself  so  surrounded   by   well-wishifs 
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and  friends,  that   I   hardly  ngriitted  iny 
cideDt. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifth  week«  I 
ciently  recovered  to  be  able  to  retom  to  Pcrti- 
raouthj  where  I  was  now  very  anxious  to  w^ 
rive,  as  the  Circe  had  been  launched,  afld 
already  received  her  lower  masts.  I  took  mjr 
leave  of  Miss  Deloaar,  who  requested  my  vaaHj 
return  to  Madeline  Hall,  and,  accompanied  bf 
Colonel  Delmar,  was  once  more  establiAid  it 
BiUett^s  Hotel. 

Bob  Cross  was  the  first  who  made  his  ip^ 
pearance,  for  I  had  written  to  him  to  acquitErt 
him  with  my  intended  return.  He  had  hflod 
of  my  narrow  escape,  as  it  had  been  put  IMO 
the  newspaper;  his  information  wa«  tfiitnfi 
but  to  the  purpose.  All  was  right  as  to  tk 
fHgate;  she  sat  on  the  water  like  a  duck; 
the  rigging  was  far  advanced,  and  the  offioot 
seemetl  of  the  right  sort-  All  was  rights 
as  to  his  matrimpiiial  affairs ;  his  wife 
thing  he  wished  ;  the  old  gentleman  was  astral 
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as  maksses;  and  he  had  laid  the  keel  of  a 
young  Cross.  We  then  entered  upon  business, 
and  I  gave  hiiii  some  directions  as  to  the  rig- 
ging,  and  he  left  me* 

The  next  niomingi  the  first  lieutenant  called 
to  pay  his  respects,  and  his  appearance  and 
conversation  proved  him  to  be  what  he  had 
been  reconimended,  as  n  good  seaman  and  a 
brave  man.  I  went  with  him  to  the  dock-yard 
to  look  at  the  frigate  in  the  basin,  and  after- 
wards on  board  the  hulk  to  see  tlie  other  officers 
aad  the  men,  who  had  been  entered,  I  had  every 
featoQ  to  be  satisfied,  and  I  then  returned 
to  the  hotel,  to  dine  wdth  Colonel  Delmar.  This 
officer  appeared  to  have  taken  a  very  strong 
interest  in  me,  and  ever  since  the  accident  of 
his  gun  going  off,  which  had  so  nearly  been 
fatal  to  me,  v/a&  unbounded  in  his  professions 
of  regard.  I  must  say*  tliat  a  more  gentleman- 
like or  more  amusing  com{)aniot)  I  never  met 
with.  A  great  intijiiacy  was  established  be- 
tween us;  he  was  constantly  making  me  pre* 
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sents  of  value,  which  I  would  fain  have  pr^ 
vented  his  doing ;  occasiomally,  when  we  wcnr 
alotie,  he  would  hint  aomething  about  ny 
family  and  parentage;  but  this  wa«  a  soli^eci 
upon  which  I  was  invariably  mlenl,  and  I 
immediately  changed  the  converrfiatian  ; 
only  I  replied,  that  my  father  and  mother 
both  dead. 

On  my  arrival  at  Portsmouth,  I  found 
letters  waiting  for  me,  and  among  thetu  two  ot 
three  from  ray  mother,  who  had  seen  tlie  report 
in  the  newspaper  of  the  escape  that  I  had  bid, 
and,  of  course,  was  excessively  an^ticMit  to  heir 
from  my  own  hand  how  I  was.  Had  I  thou^ghl 
that  it  would  have  come  to  her  knowledge,  1 
certainly  should  have  written  to  my  gmd* 
mother  from  IMadeline  Hall,  but  I  immgtmA 
that  she  knew  nothing  about  it  uotil  my  rKim 
to  Portsmouth,  when  her  anxious  letters  prcifvd 
the  contrary  ;  for  in  her  anxiety,  she  had  qiiilr 
forgotten  her  promise  that  all  oommun: 
should  be  through  my  grandmother. 
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As  sooD  as  I  had  read  the  letters  I  locked 
ihein  up  in  my  de&k»  and  hastened  to  reply  to 
tbem,  assuring  my  mother  of  my  perfect  resto- 
rmtioD  to  health,  and  cautioned  her  not  to  break 
tliroiigh  the  agreement  we  had  made  for  the 
future^  pointing  out  to  her  that  had  these  letters 
been  forvrarded  to  Madeline  Ilall^  her  hand- 
writing would  have  been  recognized.  I  said  in 
oondufiioD,  ^U  must  say,  my  dear  mother,  that  I 
now  heartily  repent  that  we  should  have  resorted 
to  the  step  we  have  done  in  pretending  that  you 
are  dead.  That  some  advantage  was  gained  by 
it  at  the  time,  1  really  believe,  but  I  have  a  feel- 
ing that  eventually  some  mischief  may  occur 
fitmi  it  I  hope  1  may  be  mistaken*  but  if  I  am 
not,  it  will  only  be  the  punishment  which  I 
deserve  for  an  act  of  duplicity  which  I  have  re- 
pented of  ever  since.'* 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


Mr  dme  wu  now  fully  i^mployed  dmiiig  tbr 
day  io  fitting  out  the  frigate,  but  id  the  ewniiig 
I  generaUy  dined  out  at  the  admiral  or  tht 
officen*  raees.  1  received  sertml  invital 
from  the  iDarioe  nma  to  dioe  with  tliem,  but  I 
always  contrived  to  be  engaged,  for  1  waa  fear* 
ful  that  Bomething  might  be  said  relati\^  to  my 
putative  father  Ben,  which  iiiJ|B^t  bun  my 
pride.  Not  that  I  had  any  reaaon  to  an 
that  any  of  the  officers  would  have  been 
of  any  such  rudeness,  but  as  a  great  doJ 
wine  was  drank  when  company  were  at  the 
and  there  were  many  young  men  there^  it 
poeiible  that,  having  the  knowledge,  they  migjit 
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in  their  ctips  say  something  which  they  never 
would  have  done  when  they  were  solder.  The 
colonel  very  often  dined  there,  and  constantly 
asked  me  why  1  refused.  My  reply  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  truth,  for  I  said  that  I  was  not 
very  partial  to  marine  officers. 

We  had  been  three  weeks  at  Portsmouth, 
when  Colonel  Delmar  received  a  letter  from  a 
friend  of  his,  a  Major  Stapleton,  which  he  read 
aloud  to  me  at  breakfastr  It  stated  that  the 
major  would  be  down  at  Portsmoufli  the  next 
day,  and  requested  the  colonel  to  procure  him 
good  n¥>nis.  *'  He  is  an  excellent  fellow,  the 
major/*  continued  the  colonel,  "  and  mil  be  a 
great  addition  to  our  society.  I  will  prevail 
upon  him  to  stay  a  week  or  ten  days.^' 

On  ray  return  from  the  dock-yard  on  the 
following  day,  I  found  the  colonel  and  Major 
Stapleton  in  our  sitting-room,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  him.  He  waa  a  small,  neatty-made 
nuin,  with  handsome  features,  very  well  dressed, 
and  of  very  fashionable  appearance.     StiU  there 
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was  something  iii  his  eye  which  did  not  pletse 
me ;  it  was  unsettled  and  wanderings  and  tiettr 
fited  upon  you  for  more  than  a  second.  He 
met  me  with  great  warmth  and  empressemenU 
shook  me  by  the  hand,  and  declared  vhtf 
pleasure  he  had  in  making  my  acquabtafiee. 
We  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  were  very  meity. 

The  major  liad  been  with  us  a  week,  when  m 
had  a  large  party  to  dinner.  The  wine  wis 
passed  freely,  and  we  all  were  more  or  less  elated^ 
The  major  appeared  particularly  so,  and  ?m 
much  inch'ned  to  be  quarrelsome^  and  as  be  cos- 
stantly  addressed  himself  to  me,  I  wis  vtn 
cautious  in  what  I  said,  as  I  peroelTed  thai  ht 
was  in  the  humour  to  take  ofTeooe  at  miy  thing; 
several  very  offensive  remarks  were  made  by 
him,  as  if  to  pick  a  quarrel  l)ctween  iiSp  but  I 
parried  them  as  well  as  I  could,  and  I  «!• 
making  an  obser^'ation,  when  the  major  !»tarted 
up,  and  told  me  that  what  I  said  was  a  lie,  ui 
that  I  was  a  scoundrel  for  having  aaid  bow 

Now,    as  my  observation  was    to  my  t^ 
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HeutenaDt^  and  was  in  reference  to  the  hold  of 
the  frigate,  there  could  be  no  cause  for  this 
insult,  and  it  could  only  be  ascribed  to  his  being 
in  a  state  of  intoxication-  My  reply  was  very 
cool  and  quiet :  "  Major,  you  do  not  know  what 
you  are  saying,  but  we  will  talk  about  it  to- 
iDorrow  monnng."^  I  then  rose,  and  w  ent  to  my 
bed-room,  and  the  whole  party  broke  up  iaime- 

Idiately. 
Shortly  afterwards,  Colonel  Delmar  came  into 
my  nsocn,  and  blaming  the  major  very  much  for 
his  conduct,  ascribed  it  to  intoxication,  and  said 
that  he  would  make  him  send  a  proper  apology, 
which  he  hatl  no  doubt  the  next  morinng^  when 
the  major  was  informed  of  what  he  had  done,  he 
would  be  most  anxious  to  offer  himself. 

I  replied,  that  I  presumed  so;  and  he  quitted 
my  room.  Indeed,  so  fully  was  I  convinced  of 
this  in  my  own  mind,  that  I  gave  it  no  further 
I  thought,  and  was  soon  fast  asleep,  and  did  not 
wake  until  Colonel  Delmar  entered  my  room  at 
a  late  hour. 
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«  Well,  Colonel,*"  said  I. 
«'  My  dear  Keene,"**  said  he,  ^*  I  havie  beeni^ 
the  major,  and,  to  my  surprise,  when  I  staled  to 
him  what  had  passed  at  the  tahle  la&t  tught^  kii 
reply  was,  that  be  perfectly  remembered  «U 
about  it,  and  that  he  would  not  retmct  what  he 
had  said.  I  remonstrated  with  liiin»  but  in  tiiii. 
He  says,  that  it  is  cowardly  to  retract^  and  that 
he  will  never  make  an  apology, 

"Then,"'  replied  I,  *< there  is  but 
for  me  to  take/' 

*^  As  your  friend,  I  told  him  ao,  and 
him  very  hard  to  acknowledge  his  error,  boll 
continued  steadfast  in  his  refusaL  I  tben  tevh 
upon  myself  to  say  that  I  waa  there 
friend,  and  Lieggcd  he  would  nanie  a 
whom  I  might  address  myself.  Did  I  not  ti^U 
my  dear  Keene  ?^ 

*^  Certainly,   and  I  am   very  mucb  ^h^ffi 
to  you/'  replied   I,  putting  on   my 
gown. 

^^He  must  be  mad^  utterly  and   pcMiti 
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mad!^  exclaimed  Colonel  DGlniar;  "I  regret 
very  much  that  he  has  ever  come  here.  I  know 
that  iome  years  ago,  when  he  was  younger»  he 
fought  two  or  three  duels  rather  than  make 
an  apology,  but  in  this  instance  it  was  so  un- 
|»l>voketl,  and  I  had  hoped  that  he  had  got 
over  all  thai  noosenae  and  obstinacy*  Are  you 
a  good  &hot»  Keene  ?  because  he  is  a  notoriouii 

OK* 

**  I  can  hit  my  man$  Colonel ;  it  is  true  that 
I  have  only  fought  one  duel  in  my  life,  and 
would  make  a  great  sacrifice  rather  than  fight 
another ;  but  no  alternative  is  left  me  in  this 
Giaet  and  if  bloud  is  shed,  it  must  be  on  the 
head  of  him  who  provoked  it." 

t*  Yei^f  true/'  replied  Colonel  Delmar,  biting 
hit  lip,  *^  I  only  hope  you  will  be  suoccsafuL^ 

**  I  have  no  particular  animosity  against 
Major  Stapleton,"  replied  I,  "  but  as  he  is  such 
a  good  shot,  1  shall  in  my  own  defence  take 
good  aim  at  him.  At  all  events,  I  have  sufii- 
detit  acquaintance  with   fire-arms^    and    have 
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pttited   through   too  many  buUets 
cool  and  collected  under  firoi  and  I  iherefort 
qomidgr  myself  quite  a  matcb   for  the 
Now,  Colonelt  If  you  will  order  the  bitftkC 
I  mil  be  clown  in  ten  miuut^  or  a  quarter  j| 
an  hour,'' 

A^  the  4x>loiwl  waa  gctttig  out  of  ibc 
his  flervant  knocked  at  the  doar,  and  iaid 
Ci^tam  Green   wished  to  apeak   to    htm 
particular  businesas  I  therefore  did  not  huQ 
my»elf,  but  proceeded  quietly  wdth  my  .loikly| 
I  was  well  uwa^  what  the  particular  busiiiiii 
was,  and  that  the  conference  might  hul 
lUtt^  .  On  my  descooding  into  the  atiiDg-r 
t  found  the  colooel  akme* 

**Well,    Keene^*"  toid  he,  **€^efy   t!i 
arranged^  for  the  major  is  deaf  to  all  e^( 
laticm.     You  are  to  meet  this  evening,  and,  J 
avoid  imariervrnjcb  Captain  Gn?efi  and 
agreed  to  lay  tb«l  the  m^jor  has  apolc 
and  all  is  tnaile  up*    Of  eoime,  I  had  noobJK^ 
tion  to  make  to  that,  and  we  parted  for 
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pre^nt,  I  walking  to  the  dcjck-yard,  and  he 
remaining  at  the  hotel  to  write  letters* 
•••The  reader  may  think  that  I  tcx}k  matters 
irvry  coolly,  but  the  fact  was,  I  bad  no  prepa- 
rttions  to  make  in  case  of  accident^  having  no 
wife  or  family^  and  as  to  any  other  preparations 
at  such  time,  I  considered  them  as  mockery.  I 
knew  that  I  was  aboot  to  do  what  was  wrong — 
to  o0end  my  Creator — and  knowing  that,  and 
sinning  with  my  eyes  open,  much  as  I  regrettet] 
that  I  was  compelled  to  do  so,  I  was  still 
resolTcd  ypon  doing  it.  How  great  may  be  llie 
culpability  in  such  cases  when  you  are  cdled 
upon  to  sacrifice  all  your  worldly  intereels, 
and  to  be  despised  among  men,  or  run  the 
risk  of  involuntarily  taking  another  person^s  life, 
I  could  not  pretend  to  judge;  but  one  thing 
was  certain,  that,  however  it  may  be  judged 
in  the  next  world,  in  this,  among  soldiers  and 
sailors,  it  will  always  be  considered  as  venial* 
I  did,  therefore,  what  most  in  my  profession 
would  have  done  under  the  same  circumstances, 
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I  drove  it  from  my  thoughts  as  much  as  po» 
ble,  until  the  time  caoie  to  decide  my  fiUfe 
I  considered  that  I  must  be  judged  by  tbr 
tenour  of  my  whole  life,  and  that 
under  chance  of  death,  was  of  about  the 
value  as  death-bed  repentance. 

As  soon  B»  the  dock-yard  men  were 
out,  I  returned  to  the  hotd,  and  sat  down  to 
dinner  with  the  colonel*  We  had  wctctcif 
finished  a  bottle  of  claret  when  it  was  tinir  to 
\ye  oif.  We  walked  out  of  the  towD«  to  tht 
place  appointed »  where  I  found  my  adffmiT 
and  bis  second.  The  ground  was  marked  oat 
by  the  colonel,  and,  when  I  took  toy  statian, 
I  found  that  the  setting  sun  was  in  my  eyfs.  I 
pointed  it  out  to  him,  and  requested  my  podtioa 
might  be  changed.  The  other  second  heatd  m 
do  so,  and  very  handsomely  agreed  that  I  wm 
entitled  to  what  I  asked,  and  the  ookNid  iom^ 
diately  apologized  for  his  remisanes  Id  Wff 
interests.  The  ground  was  then  marked  out  is 
another  direction,  and  the  coI<M)el  tc 
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my.  place»  where  I  observed  that  one  of  the 
white-washed  posts  was  exactly  behind  i»e, 
making  me  a  sure  mark  for  my  antagonist.  ''I 
am  not  used  to  these  things,  Keene,''  replied 
ColoDel  Delmar,  ^^  and  I  make  strange  mistakes."" 
I  then  pointed  out  a  direction  which  would  be 
fjiir  for  both  parties.  The  pistols  were  then 
loaded,  and  put  into  our  hands.  We  fired  at 
the  signal.  I  felt  that  I  was  hit,  but  my 
adversary  fell.  I  was  painlyzed  :  and  although 
I  remained  on  my  feet,  I  could  not  move. 
Captain  Green  and  the  colonel  went  up  to  where 
my  adversary  lay  :  the  ball  had  passed  through 
his  chest. 

"  He  is  dead/*  said  Captain  Green—**  quite 
dead;* 

**  Yes,"  replied  Colonel  Delmar-  **  My  dear 
Keeoe,  I  congratulate  you  :  you  have  killed  thtf 
greatest  scoundrel  that  ever  disgraced  his  Ma* 
jieacy's  uniform,"* 

"Colonel  Delmar,'"  replied  Captain  Green, 
L  S 
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"  the  observation  might  well    be  spared 
errors  and  our  follies  die  with  us.*" 

**  Very  true^  Captain  Green,*'  replied  I, 
can  only  express  my  surprise  that  the 
should  have  introduced  to  me  a  person  whoir 
memory  he  now  so  bitterly  assails."  ScModiov 
or  another,  from  the  commencement  of  the  duel, 
Colonel  Delmar's  conduct  had  excited  id? 
suspicions,  and  a  hundred  things  crowded  inlo 
my  memory,  which  appeared  as  if  iUumij 
like  a  flash  of  lightning.  I  came  suddenl; 
the  conviction  that  he  was  my  enemy,  and  not 
my  friend.  But  I  was  bleeding  fast :  wamt 
marines,  who  were  passing,  were  summoned,  aoil 
the  body  of  Major  Stapleton  was  carried  awi^ 
by  one  party»  while  I  was  committed  to 
and  taken  back  to  the  hotel.  The  surgeoa 
.sent  forj  and  my  wound  was  ool  dsngatx^ 
The  ball  had  gone  deep  into  my  thigh,  but  W 
misaed  any  vessel  of  magnitude.  It 
extracted,  and  I  was  left  quiet  in  beA 
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Delnmr  came  up  to  me  as  before,  but  I  received 
his  professions  with  great  coolness,  I  told  liiin 
that  \  thought  it  would  be  prudent  of  him 
to  disappear  until  the  affair  had  blown  over,  but 
he  declared  to  me  that  he  would  remain  witli 
me  at  every  risk*  Shortly  afterwards,  Captaia 
Green  came  into  my  room,  and  said,  ^'  Vm 
sure,  Captain  Keene,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  Major  Stapleton  is  not  dead.  He  had 
swooned,  and  is  now  come  to,  and  the  doctor 
thinks  favourably  of  him*** 

**  t  am  indeed  very  glad,  Captain  Green,  for 
I  had  no  animosity  against  the  major,  and 
his  conduct  to  me  has  been  quite  incomprehen- 
dble,'^ 

After  inquiry  about  my  wound,  and  express- 
ing a  hope  that  I  should  soon  be  well,  Captain 
Green  left,  but  I  observed  that  he  took  no 
further  notice  of  Colonel  Delmar  than  a 
haughty  salute  as  he  quitted  the  room ;  and 
then,  to  my  surprise.  Colonel  Delmar  said  that. 
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upon  oonddaratioQ,  he  thought  it  would  be 
adviaaUe  for  him  to  goaway  fiira  certnii  tfane. 
«<  I  agree  with  you,"  replied  f  ;  <«it  would  be 
better.**  I  Mud  this,  because  I  did  not  wish  his 
company,  toft  it  at  once  struck  me  as  Teij 
strange  that  he  should,  now  that  Major  Staple- 
ton  was  alive  and  promisbg  to  do  well,  talk  of 
departure,  when  he  had  refused  at  the  time  that 
he  supposed  him  to  be  killed.  I  was  therefiNe 
very  glad  when  in  an  hour  or  two  afterwards  he 
took  his  leave,  and  started,  as  he  said,  for 
London. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

My  recovery  was  rapid :  in  less  than  a  fort- 
nigbt  I  was  on  the  sofa.  The  frigate  was  now 
figged  and  had  taken  in  her  water  and  stores,  and 
was  reported  ready  for  sea  in  a  month,  as  we 
still  required  about  forty  men  to  make  up  our 
complement.  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  Captain 
Green,  who  paid  me  a  visit  almost  every  day  ; 
and  once,  when  our  conversation  turned  upon 
the  duel,  I  made  the  same  remark  as  I  did 
when  Colonel  Delmar  used  such  harsh  language 
over  the  body  of  Major  Stapleton.  "  Yes,"* 
replied  Captain  Green,  "  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  tell  him  what  Colonel  Delmar  had  said.  He 
was   very   much   excited,   and    replied,   ^The 
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greatest  scoundrel,  did  he  say  ?— then  is  the 
l>etter  than  those  he  tempts ;  however,  we  trr 
lx>th  in  each  other''s  power.  I  must  get  weO 
first,  and  then  I  will  act."*  There  certainlv  b 
some  mystery,  the  attack  was  so  uoprorokedi 
the  determination  so  positive.  Have  you 
reajson  to  suppose  that  Colonel  I>elmar  is 
enemy,  Captain  Keene  ?  for  Gertainly  he 
appear  to  me  to  do  all  be  could  at  the  tim« 
the  duel  to  give  your  adversary  the  advj 

'^  I  really  have  no  cause  to  suppose 
has  grounds  for  being  my  enemy,  but  I  cannot 
help  suspecting  that,  for  some  reason  or 
unknown,  he  is  so.'' 

When  Captain  Green  had  left  ine,  I  tried  all 
I  could  to  find  out  why  Colonel  I>elniAr  dxNild 
!>e  inimical  to  me.  That  he  was  the  suppoapd 
heir  to  Miss  Delnmr  I  knew,  but  surely  bcr 
leaving  me  a  few  thousands  was  not  sufficiM 
cause  for  a  man  to  seek  my  life.  Lord  de 
Versely  had  nothing  to  leave ;  I  could  ronw  to 
no  conclusion   that  was  at  all  satisfactory. 
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then  thought  whether  I  would  write  to  Lord 
de  Versely,  and  tell  him  what  had  happenetl,  bot 
I  decided  that  I  would  not«  The  initials  had 
beeo  put  in  the  papers  at  the  announcement  of 
the  duel,  and  had  he  seen  them,  he  certainly 
would  have  written  down  to  inquire  about  the 
facts.  My  mother  had  so  done,  and  I  resolved 
that  1  would  answer  her  letter,  which  had 
Kitherto  remained  on  the  table,  1  sent  for  my 
desk,  and  when  my  servant  brought  it  me,  the 
bunch  of  key«  were  hanging  to  the  lock.  I 
thought  this  strange,  as  I  had  locked  my  desk 
liefore  I  went  out  to  meet  Major  Stapleton,  and 
had  never  sent  for  it  since  my  return ;  my 
9er>*ant,  however^  could  tell  me  nothing  about 
it,  except  that  he  found  it  as  he  brought  it  to 
me ;  but  after  a  little  time,  he  recollected  that 
the  doctor  had  asked  for  a  pen  and  ink  to  write 
a  firescription,  and  that  the  colonel  had  taken 
the  keys  to  get  him  what  he  required.  This  ac- 
counted for  it,  and  nothing  more  was  said  upon 
the  subject.  Of  course,  although  it  was  known, 
L  3 
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no  notice  was  taken  of  what  had  passed  by 
Admiralty.     I  had  not  even  put  myself  down 
in  the  sick  report,  but  signed  my  daily  pqxn 
and   sent  them  into  the  admiral's  office  ai  if      i 
nothing  had  happened,  ^M 

In  six  weeks  I  was  able  to  limp  aboitl  a 
little,  and  the  Ciroe  wa^  at  last  reported  iwlj 
for  sea.  My  orders  canie  down,  and  I  waa  U> 
sail  with  the  first  fair  wind  to  join  tlie  squadlQB 
in  tlie  Texd  and  North  Sea*  I  had  taken  up 
my  quarters  on  boards  and  was  waiting  Ivo 
days,  while  the  wind  still  blew  hard  finmi  ik 
eastward,  when  my  promise  to  write  to  JJr* 
Warden  occurred  to  me;  and,  as  I  badckaed 
all  my  despatches  to  Lord  de  Versdy— ibf 
Honourable  Misa  Delmar^  to  whom  I  made  oj 
excuse  for  not  being  able  to  pay  my  resperu 
liefore  my  departure — ^my  motheri  and  my  auni 
Bridgeman — I  resolved  that  I  would  write  him 
a  long  letter  previous  to  my  aailmg.  1  did  an 
in  which  I  entered  into  the  wboW  ttB^  of  thr 
dud,  the  conduce  of  Colonel  Delmar^  and  ■? 
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suspicions  relative  to  him  ;  stating,  at  the  same 
time,  that  I  could  not  comprehend  why  he 
should  have  sought  to  injure  me.  I  finished 
this  letter  late  in  the  evening,  and  the  next 
morning,  the  wind  having  come  rounds  we 
sailed  for  our  destination. 

Once  more  on  the  water,  all  my  thoughts 
were  given  to  the  service.  We  soon  fell  in 
with  the  North  Sea  i^quadron,  and  the  day  after- 
wards the  Circe  was  directed  to  go  on  shore  in 
oonipany  with  the  Dryad,  and  watch  the  flo- 
tillas of  gun-boats,  which  had  been  collecting 
in  the  various  rivers  and  ports ;  to  sink,  burn, 
and  destroy  to  the  utmost  of  our  power.  This 
WBS  an  active  and  dangerous  service,  as  the 
enemy  had  every  advantage  in  the  sands  and 
shoals,  and  hardly  a  day  passed  in  which  we 
were  not  engaged  with  the  flotillas  and  l>alte- 
riea*  It  was,  however,  now  fine  wcatlier,  for 
the  winter  had  set  in  early,  and  had  passed 
away,  and  for  two  months  we  continued  on 
the  service,  during  which  my  ship^s  company 
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were  well  trained.     One  morning  a  cutter  from 
the    fleet    was    reported   from    ihe    mast-head, 
and  we  expected  that   we   should   aoon    baTel 
our   letters    from    England,    when    tlie 
tlirew  out  the  signal  for  six  sail  of  praams  in? 
shore. 

The  two  frigates  made  all  sail  in  chase,, 
leaving  the  cutter  to  follow  us  how  she  cotild. 
Our  nmsters  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
shoals  on  tlie  coast,  and  we  threaded  our  way' 
through  them  towards  the  enemy.  We  were 
within  gun<6hot»  and  had  exchanged  broadsides 
with  the  batteries>  when  the  flotillas  gained  a 
small  harbour,  which  prevented  our  making 
any  further  attempts.  The  Dryad  made  the 
signal  to  haul  off;  it  was  quite  time,  as  we  had 
not  more  than  four  hours  daylight,  and  were 
entangled  among  the  shoals*  The  breeze, 
which  had  been  fresh,  now  increased  r^ry  I 
rapidly,  and  there  was  every  appearance  of  I 
a  gale*  We  worked  out  as  fast  as  we  could, 
and  by  nine  o'clock  in   the  evening  we  were 
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clear  of  the  sands,  and  in  the  open  sea ;  but  the 
gale  had  sprung  up  so  rapidly  that  we  were 
obh'ged  to  reduce  our  sail  to  close-reefed  top- 
sails. With  the  sands  under  our  lee,  it  was 
necessary  to  draw  off  as  fast  as  we  could,  and 
we  therefore  carried  a  heavy  press  of  sail  all  the 
night— at  last,  the  wind  was  so  strong  that  we 
could  only  carry  close-reefed  maintop-sail  and 
reefed  fore-sail,  and  with  the  heavy  sea,  which 
had  risen  up,  we  felt  that  Are  were  in  extreme 
danger. 

Daylight  once  more  made  its  appearance. 
Our  first  object  was  to  ascertain  the  position  of 
the  Dryad,  For  a  long  time  we  looked  in  vain  ; 
at  last,  a  partial  clearing  up  of  the  horizon  on 
the  lee  bow  discovered  her,  looming  llirough  the 
heavy  atmosphere,  more  like  a  phantom  ship 
than  the  work  of  mortal  hands.  She  was  a  deep 
grey  mass  upon  a  lighter  grey  ground.  Her 
top^masta  were  gone,  and  she  was  pilching  and 
rising  without  appearing  to  advance  under  her 
courses  and  storm  staysails. 
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« There  the  is.  Sir,''  ndd  Mr.  Wiln; 
*<  and  if  the  gale  laaU,  goocUby  to  her.* 

«If  thegalelatta,  Mr.  Wil«Ni,'*  aaid  I,  in  a 
low  Toioe,  ^  I  auspeet  you  may  aiDg  our  re- 
quiem  as  well;  but  we  must  trust  to heaToi  and 
our  own  exertions.  Pass  along  the  lead-fiaei 
Mr.  Hawkins.'' 

<<  Aye,  «ye^  Sir,""  replied  the  officer  of  the 
watch ;  <*  how  much  out,  Sir?" 

"  Forty  fathoms,'' 

The  men  ranged  themselves  along  the  lee 
bulwarks,  chains,  and  gangway,  and  passed  the 
deep  sea  lines  from  aft  to  the  anchor  stock  for- 
ward. The  deep  sea  lead  was  taken  forward,  and 
as  Hoon  as  it  was  bent  and  ready,  the  ship  was 
thrown  up  to  the  wind  so  as  to  check  her  way. 
•*  Heave,"  and  the  lead  was  thrown,  and  as  it 
descended,  the  line  was  dropt  from  the  hands  of 
the  men,  one  after  another,  as  the  line  drew  ail ; 
but  when  it  came  to  the  hands  of  the  master, 
who  was  on  the  quarter,  instead  of  finding,  as 
he  expected,  forty  fathoms  of  water,  he  had  to 
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haul  in  the  slack  line  for  such  a  length  of  time, 
that  the  lead  was  astern,  and  no  proper  soimdr- 
ings  could  be  obtained. 

One  thing  was,  however,  certain,  which  was, 
that  we  were  in  much  shallower  water  than  we 
had  any  idea  of;  and  the  master,  much  alarmed, 
deflired  the  quarter-master  to  go  into  the  chains 
aad  see  if  he  could  get  soundings  with  the  hand 
lead  while  the  men  were  hauling  in  the  deep 
tea  line.  The  quarter-master  was  forestalled  by 
Bob  Cross,  who,  dropping  into  the  chains, 
cleared  the  line,  and  swinging  it  but  twice  or 
thrice,  for  there  was  little  or  no  way  in  the  ve^ 
adf  let  it  go. 

The  anxiety  with  which  the  descent  of  the 
line  was  watched  by  mc,  the  master,  and  other 
of  the  officers  who  wtf re  hanging  over  the  ham- 
mock rails,  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe. 
When  sixteen  fathoms  were  out,  the  lead 
aoimded.  Cross  gathered  up  the  slack  line, 
and  fourteen  and  a  half  fathoms  was  an- 
nounced. 
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««  Mr.  Hillyer,*^  aaid  I,  **  oblige  me  by  com- 
ing  down  into  the  cabin/^  The  master  followed 
me  immediately.  The  chart  was  on  the  table  in 
the  fore-cabin* 

**  We  must  have  gone  to  leeward  dreadfully, 
Sir/' 

"  Yeft,**  replied  I ;  **  but  the  sweep  of  th«  cur- 
rents in  heavy  gales  tfl  so  tremendous  and  lo 
uncertain  on  this  coast,  that  I  am  not  aurpdsd. 
We  must  have  had  a  S.E.  current,  and  probably 
we  are  hereabouts,^  continued  I,  putting  the 
point  of  the  compass  upon  the  spot* 

**  It  Bcems  hardly  pussibkv  Sir,*'  replied  the 
mafiter ;  **  but  still  1  fear  it  must  be  ao— and 
if  so,'*  coniinued  he,  drawing  a  deep  sigh,  "  Vm 
afraid  it's  all  over  with  us,  without  a  miracle  io 
our  favour," 

*^  I  am  of  your  opinion,  Mr.  Hillyer;  but  say 
nothing  about  it»^  replied  I ;  **  the  gale  may 
modemtet  the  wind  may  shift,  and  if  so,  wenuiy 
be  saved.  At  all  events,  it*s  no  use  telling  bad 
too  goon,  and  therefore  you'll  oblige  me 
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by  not  saying  any  thing  on  the  subject.  A  few 
hours  will  decide  our  fate." 

**  But  the  Dryad,  she  is  good  four  miles  to 
leeward  of  us^  |uid  the  soundings  decrease  here 
so  rapidly,  that  in  ati  hour,  with  the  sail  she  is 
under,  she  must  go  on  shore/* 

"  She  has  no  chance,  that^s  certain,'*  replied  I* 
'*  I  only  hope  it  may  be  so  thick,  that  we  may 
not  see  her/' 

**  Not  a  soul  will  be  sared,  Sir,''  replied  the 
master,  shuddering. 

**  I  should  say  it  were  impossible,  Mr.  HilU 
ytr ;  but  we  all  owe  heaven  a  death,  and  if  they 
go  first  and  we  go  after  them,  at  all  events  let 
us  do  our  duty  until  the  time  comes— but  never 
despair.  As  long  as  there  is  life  there  is  hope ; 
wo  now  let  us  go  on  deck  and  put  as  good  a  face 
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I  mxnmiiXD  on  deck)  fidk»ifed  %  ihMiiMi 
"<  The  barometer  knmig/' said  L  afend  to  die 
first  lieutenant;  ^^so  I  presume  the  gakwill 
break  about  twelve  o^dock." 

**  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  it.  Sir,  for  we  have 
quite  enough  of  it,^  replied  the  first  lieutoiaiit 

**  Do  you  see  the  Dryad  ?** 

*^  No,  Sir;  it's  quite  thick  again  to  leeward: 
we  have  not  seen  her  these  ten  minutes.** 

Thank  God  for  that,  thought  I»  for  they  will 
never  see  her  again.  *<  What  soundings  had 
you  last  ?** 

<'  Fourteen  fathoms,  Sir." 

**  I  expect  we  shall  cross  the  tail  of  the  bank 
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in  much  less,'"  replied  I ;  **  but  when  once  clear, 
we  shall  ha%'e  sea  room/' 

As  the  captain  is  an  oracle  in  times  of  danger^ 
the  Matnen  caught  every  word  which  was  utter^ 
ed  from  my  mouth  ;  and  what  they  gathered 
from  what  I  said  satisfied  them  that  they  were 
in  no  immediate  danger.  Nevertheless,  the 
master  walked  the  deck  as  if  he  was  stupified 
with  the  impending  crisis.  No  wonder,  poor 
fellow  ;  with  a  wife  and  family  depending  upon 
him  for  supiiort,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a 
man  can  look  upon  immediate  dissolution  with- 
out painful  feelings.  A  sailor  should  never 
marry  ;  or  if  he  does,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ser- 
vice, his  marriage  should  prove  an  unhappy 
onei  and  then  he  would  become  more  reckless 
than  before.  As  for  my  own  thoughts,  tliey 
may  be  given  in  a  few  words—they  were  upon 
the  vanity  of  human  wislies.  Whatever  I  had 
done  with  the  one  object  I  had  in  view — what- 
ever  might  have  been  my  success  had  I  lived^ — 
whether  I  might  have  been  wedded  to  Minnie 
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some  future  day,  or  what  may  hare  resulted, 
good,  bad,  or  itidifFerent,  as  to  future,  all  was  to 
be  in  a  few  hours  cut  short  by  the  will  of 
Heaven.  In  the  next  world  there  was  ndtlKT 
marriage  nor  giving  in  marriage — ^in  the  next 
world,  name,  titles,  wealth,  every  thing  worldly 
was  as  nought — and  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  die 
like  a  man,  and  do  my  duty  to  the  last,  trusting 
to  a  merciful  God  to  forgive  me  my  sins  and 
offences;  and  with  this  philosophy  I  stood 
prepared  for  the  event* 

About  noon  it  again  cleared  up  to  leeward, 
but  the  Dryad  was  no  longer  to  be  seen :  this 
was  reported  to  me.  As  it  was  nearly  thfce 
hours  since  we  had  last  had  a  sight  of  her,  I 
knew  her  fate  too  well — she  had  plenty  of  time  to 
go  on  shore,  and  to  be  broken  up  by  the  heavy 
seas.  I  did  however  point  my  glass  in  thedifec- 
fion,  and  coolly  observetl,  "  She  has  rounded 
the  tail  of  the  bonk,  I  presume,  and  has  bofe 
up.  It  was  the  best  thing  she  could  doT  I 
then  asked  the  master  if  he  had  wound  up  lii^ 
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ehranometerS)  and  went  down  ioto  th^  cabiu. 
I  bad  not^  however,  been  eramming  the  chart 
more  than  a  mieute^  when  the  officer  of  the 
watch  came  down  and  reported  that  we  had 
fthoaled  to  twelve  fathoms. 

u  Very  good,  Mr.  Hawking ;  we  shall  be  in 
shallower  water  yet.  Let  me  know  if  there 
is  any  change  in  the  soundings,^ 

As  soon  as  the  cabin  door  was  again  shut» 
1  worked  up  the  tide  to  aee  when  it  would 
change  against  us ;  I  found  that  it  had  changed 
one  hour  at  least.  Then  it  will  be  sooner  over, 
thought  I,  throwing  down  the  penciL 

*^  Mr*  Cross,  the  boatswain,  wishes  to  speak 
fo  yoUf  Sir,**  said  the  sentry,  opening  the 
cabin  door. 

«  Tell  him  to  come  in^  replied  I.  "  Wdlj 
Cross,  what's  the  matter  ?' 

**  I  was  speaking  to  the  first  lieutenant  about 
getting  up  a  runner.  Sir — the  fore-stay  is  a 
good  deal  chafed ;  that  is,  if  you  think  it^s  of 
any  use.^ 
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"  How  da  you  mean  of  any  use,  Cross? ' 

**  Why,  Sir,  although  no  one  would  stippc*^ 
it  from  you^but  if  the  face  of  the  master  (aid 
he  is  not  a  faint-hearted  man  neither)  i&  to  Ik 
taken  as  a  barometer,  we  shall  all  be  in  *  king- 
dom come'  before  long*  Vve  cruised  tn  these 
seas  so  often,  that  I  pretty  well  gueis  whfve  ne 
are,  Captain  Keene*"^ 

«<  Well,  Cross,  it*s  no  itae  denying  that  «r 
are  in  a  mess,  and  nothing  but  the  wind  giiri| 
down  or  changing  can  get  us  out  of  iL"" 

'*Ju«t  as  I  thought,  Sir;   well,  it  can^' 
helped,  so  it's  no  use  fretting  about  it,    I 
myself  that  the  gale  is  breakings    and  thiC 
shall  have  fine  weather  by  ti>tnorrow  mcmii^ 

"That  will  be  rather  too  kte,  Croaii 
I  think  we  shall  be  done  for  in  three  or  1 
hours,  if  not  sooner." 

''  Eleven  fathoms,  Sir/  said  the  dicer  of 
the  watch,  coming  in  hastily. 

**Very  well,  Mr,  Hawkins;  lei  Imt  gi 
through  the  water,^  replied  L 
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As  soon  as  the  cabin  door  was  again  shut 
I  said,  ^^You  see.  Cross,  the  tide  is  now 
against  us,  and  this  will  not  last  long."^ 

<^No,  Sir;  we  shall  strike  in  five  fathoms 
with  this  heavy  sea." 

*^I  know  we  shall;  but  I  do  not  wish  to 
dishearten  the  men  before  it  is  necessary,  and 
then  we  must  do  our  best." 

<<  You  won'*t  be  offended,  I  am  sure,  by  my 
asking.  Captain  Keene,  what  you  think  of 
doing.'" 

<<Not  at  all.  Cross;  it  is  my  intention  to 
explain  it  to  the  ship's  company  before  I  do  it. 
I  may  as  well  take  your  opinion  upon  it  now. 
As  soon  as  we  are  in  six  fathoms,  I  intend  to 
cut  away  the  masts  and  anchcnr.^ 

<*  That's  our  only  chance,  Sir,  and  if  it  is 
well  done,  and  the  gale  abates,  it  may  save 
some  of  us;  but  how  do  you  intend  to 
anchor.^*' 

*^  I  shall  back  the  best  bower  with  the  sheet, 
and  let  go  the  small  bower  at  the  same  time 
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tlmt   I   do  the  dmi,  ao  «i  to  ride  n 
•tmn/* 

**You  CMi't  do  better.  Sir;    but  that 
rcquiro  time  for  preparation,  to  be   wcU 
Dc)  ymi  think  we  ahall  have  ticoe,  if; 
till  we  arc  in  m  finthonis  ?'* 

•*  I  don't  know   but  you  an*  right, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  better  to 
our  prepanitiona  at  once/' 

**  Ten  fathoms,  Siri"^  reported  the  offioer 
the  watch. 
♦*  Very  well,  I  will  be  on  deck  directlj.^ 
*^  Well,  Slfi  we  must  now  go  to  our  duty  1 1 
and  aft  we  may  chance  not   to    talk   to 
another  again,  Sir*^  Mid  Croaa,  *^I  can  only] 
iay  God  bkn  you,  am!  I  hope  that  if  we  do 
not   meet   agam  in    this   world,   we   ^hall  m\ 
heaven,  or  as  near  to  it  at  imaaible.     Good* 
by.  Sir." 

*•  Goocl.by»  Croi«;'  replied  I,  shaking  him  by  | 
the  hand ;  **  well  do  our  duty  at  alt  eireoU.  So] 
now  for  my  last  dying  speech^ 
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Cross  quilted  the  cabin,  and  I  followed  him. 
As  aoon  as  1  was  on  deck,  I  desired  the  first 
Keutenant  to  turn  the  hand^  up,  and  send  them 
Aft.  When  they  were  all  assembled  with  Cross 
at  their  head,  I  stood  on  one  of  the  carronades, 
and  said  :  *^  My  lad?,  I  have  sent  fur  you,  lie- 
cause  1  consider  that,  although  the  gale  is  evi- 
dently breakings  we  are  shoaling  our  water  so 
fiist,  that  we  are  iti  dangei*  of  going  on  shore 
before  the  gale  does  break.  Now,  what  I  intend 
to  do  as  our  best  chance,  is  to  cut  away  the 
masts  and  anchor  as  soon  as  we  are  in  six  fa* 
tbotns  water ;  perhaps  we  may  then  ride  it  out. 
At  all  events,  we  must  do  our  bewt,  and  put  our 
trust  in  Frovidence.  But,  my  lads,  you  n»ust 
be  aware,  that  in  times  of  difficulty  it  is  iinjioi- 
tant  that  we  should  be  all  cool  and  collected, 
that  you  must  adhere  to  your  discipline,  and 
obey  your  oHicers  to  the  last ;  if  you  do  not, 
every  thing  will  go  wrong  instead  of  right* 
Vou  have  proved  your^lves  an  excellent  set  of 
men,  and  Vm  sure  you  will  continue  so  to  do. 
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It  ii  poMble  we  may  not  have  to  cut  awsy  oar 
ntik8»  or  to  andior ;  still,  we  must  make  €\erf 
prtparation  in  case  it  is  necessary,  and  I  havc^ 
ttierefore,  sent  for  you,  to  explain  my  uiteDtiaii% 
and  to  request  that  you  will  all  assist  me  to  tlM>' 
I)e&t  of  your  abtUties;  and  I  feel  convinced  that 
you  will,  and  will  do  your  duty  like  Brimh 
seamen.  That's  all  I  have  to  aay^  my  lad; 
Pipe  cbwn,  Mr.  Croas.'^ 

The  f\np*A  company  went  forward  in  silence^ 
They  perceived  the  full  extent  of  the  danger, 
l^he  first  lieutenant  and  boatswain  emplo?«d  t 
portion  in  backing  the  best  bower  anchor  with 
the  sheet ;  the  others  roued  up  the  cables  frDm 
the  tier$,  and  eoikd  them  on  the  main-deck, 
clear  for  running*  All  hands  were  busily  tm^ 
ployed,  and  employment  made  them  forget  thfdr 
fears.  The  work  was  done  silently^  but  orderly 
and  steadily.  In  tlie  meantime  we  had  sfaaolt 
to  ejght  fathoms )  and  it  was  now  nearly  tfai 
o'clock ;  but  as  it  was  summer  time,  the 
were   long.     Indeed^    when   the    weather   wsi 
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fine,  there  was  little  or  no  night,  and  the  wea- 
iber  waa  warm,  which  was  all  in  our  favour. 

When  every  thing  was  reported  ready,   I 
went   mtitid   to  examine  and  ascertain   if  the 
cables  wouhl  run  clear.     Satisfied  that  oil  was 
ijigbt,  I  then  picked  out  the  men,  and  appointed 
those  who  were  most  trustworthy  to  the  stationsi 
of  importance  ;  and,  having  so  done,  I  then  re- 
turned to  the  quarterdeck,  and  called  up  the 
ovpeoter  and  some  of  the  topoien  to  he  ready 
Bwitb  the  axes  to  cut  away  the  majds  and  lash* 
Kings  of  the   booms  and  boats.     Juet  as  these 
~  ortlen   were  cooipkted,   the  gale  blew  fiercer 
tlmi  ever.      We  were   now   in  seven  fathoms 
water,  and  pressed  heavy  by  the  gale. 

1  stood  At  the  break   of  the   gangway,    the 

I  first  lieutenant  and  master  by  my  side,  and 
Crms  m  little  forward,  watcliing  my  eye.  The 
Moen  in  the  chains  oondnued  to  give  the  sonnd- 
ioga  in  a  ciear,  steady  voice,  "  By  the  mark 
wBwm^"^  «^  Quarter  less  seven,"'  **  And  a  half  six.*" 
At  last,  the  man  m  the  chaiDs  ne%t  to  me,  a  fine 
M  £ 
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old  forecastle^man,  gave  the  sounding  ^^  By 
nittrk  nxt"  and  he  gave  it  with  a  louder 
than  before,  with  a  sort  of  defiance,  ai^  mui 
as  to  say.  The  time  is  come,  let  the  dements 
their  worst. 


bU)^ 


The  time  was  come.  "  Silence,  fore  and  li 
Every  man  down  under  the  half-deck,  except 
those  stationed.  Cut  away  the  boom  hshiogs, 
and  clear  the  boats*"  This  was  soon  done^  and 
reporlcd.  **  Now  then,  my  lad%  be  steady 
Cut  away  the  lanyards  in  the  chains.** 

One  after  another  the  lanyards  and  bacl 
were  severed ;  the  masts  groaned  and  creaked, 
and  then  the  fore>mast  and  main-mast  weit 
uver  the  side  almost  at  the  same  time;  the 
mi/.en  followed,  as  the  frigate  broached  to  wad 
righted,  leaving  the  ship's  deck  a  mass  of  wreck 
and  confusion ;  but  no  one  was  hurt,  from  the 
precautions  which  had  been  taken,  the  mast 
having  been  cut  away  before  we  rounded  to  ti 
anchor,  as,  otherwise,  they  would  have  fallen 
aft,  and  not  gone  clear  of  the  ship. 
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**  Stand  by  the  best  bower.  Stand  clear  of  the 
cable.     Let  go  the  anchor.^ 

Ab  soon  as  the  best  bower  cable  was  nearly 
out,  the  sheet  anchor  and  small  bower  were  let 
go  at  the  same  mcnnent,  and  the  result  was  to 
be  ascertained. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

The  frigate  was  head  to  wind,  rinng  and 
pitching  with  the  heavy  sea,  but  not  yet  feding 
the  strain  of  the  cables ;  the  masts  lay  rolling 
and  beating  alongside. 

The  ship^s  company  had  most  of  them  re- 
turned on  deck,  to  view  their  impending  Cstfe, 
and  the  carpenters,  who  had  already  recoved 
their  orders,  were  battening  down  the  hatchways 
on  the  main-deck.  In  a  minute,  the  frigate 
rode  to  her  anchors,  and  as  soon  as  the  strain 
was  on  the  cables,  she  dipped,  and  a  tremendous 
sea  broke  over  her  bows,  deluging  us  fore  and 
aft,  nearly  filling  the  main-deck,  and  washing 
the  carpenters  away  from  their  half-completed 
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work,  A  second  and  a  third  tbllawetl,  rolling 
ail»  90  as  to  almost  bury  the  vessel,  sweqjing 
away  the  men,  who  clung  to  the  cordage  and 
giui%  and  carrying  many  of  them  overboard. 

i  had  quitted  the  gangway,  whene  there  was 
DO  hold,  and  had  repaired  to  the  main  bitta, 
behind  the  stump  of  the  main-mast.  Even  in 
this  f>Ds]tion  I  should  not  have  been  able  to 
bold  on,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Boh  Cross,  who 
was  near  me,  and  who  passed  a  rope  round  my 
body  as  I  was  sweeping  away ;  but  the  booms 
and  boats  which  bad  been  cut  adrift  in  case  of 
the  ship  driving  on  shore  broadside,  were  driven 
aft  with  the  last  tremendous  aea,  and  many 
men  on  the  quarter-deck  were  crushed  and 
mangled* 

After  tlie  third  sea  had  swept  over  us,  there 
WIS  a  pause,  and  Cross  said  to  me, "  We  Iiad 
batter  go  down  on  the  main-deck.  Captain 
Keene,  and  get  the  half-ports  open  if  possible*** 
We  did  so,  and,  with  great  difficulty*  found 
the  people  to  help  us ;  for,  as  it  may  be  ima- 
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gined,  the  ooofusion  was  now  very  great ;  but  the 
curpenters  were  again  collected^  and  the  half- 
ports  got  out,  and  then  the  batrening  down 
was  completed  ;  for,  although  she  continued  to 
sliip  Beas  fore  and  aft,  they  were  not  so  faeavy 
a«  the  three  first,  which  had  so  nearly  swamped 
her. 

I  again  went  on  deck,  followed  by  Croei, 
who  would  not  leave  me*  Most  of  the  men 
had  laf^ed  themselves  to  the  guns  and  belay- 
ing pins,  btit  I  looked  in  vain  for  tbe  firat 
lieutenant  and  master;  they  were  standing  at 
the  gangway  at  tbe  time  of  the  first  sea  break- 
ing over  us,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they 
were  washed  overboard,  for  I  never  saw  them 
ngain. 

We  had  hardly  been  on  deck  and  taken  our 
old  position  at  the  bitls,  when  the  heavy  seas 
again  poured  over  us,  but  the  booms  having 
been  cleared,  and  the  port^^  on  tbe  main-deck 
open,  they  did  not  sweep  us  with  the  same  force 
as  before. 
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**  She  cannot  stand  thi^  long,  Bob,^  said  I,  as 
we  dung  to  the  bitts. 

**  No,  Sir ;  the  cables  must  part  with  such  a 
heavy  strain ;  or  if  they  do  not,  we  shall  drag 
our  anchors  till  we  strike  on  the  sands.*^ 

"  And  then  we  shall  go  to  pieces?" 

**  Yes,  Sir;  but  do  not  forget  to  get  to  the 
wreck  of  the  masts,  if  you  possibly  can.  The 
best  chance  will  be  there*"^ 

**  Bad 's  the  best,  Cross ;  however,  that  was 
my  intention.^ 

The  reader  will  he  surprised  at  my  having  no 
conversation  with  any  other  party  but  Cross ;  but 
the  fact  was,  that,  although  it  was  only  occa- 
sionally that  a  heavy  sea  poured  over  us,  we 
wtrre  blinded  by  the  continual  spray  in  which 
the  frigate  was  enveloped,  and  which  pre\'ented 
us  not  only  from  seeing  our  own  position,  but 
even  a  few  feet  from  us  ;  and,  as  if  any  one  who 
had  not  a  firm  hold  when  the  s^is  poured  over 
the  deck,  was  almost  certain  to  be  washed  over* 
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bourd^  every  man  clung  to  where  he  wis; 
indeed,  there  were  not  fifty  men  on  deck ;  for 
t))a6c  who  had  noit  been  washed  overboard  by 
the  firil  sfa»p  had  hastened  to  get  und^  tbe 
half-deck,  and  nuuiy  had  bcien  washed  oftr* 
boaid  in  the  attempt. 

The  most  painful  part  was  to  hear  the  groan- 
ing  and  cries  for  help  of  the  poor  leUowa 
laid  jammed  under  the  heary  spars  and 
which  had  bct^n  washed  aft,  and  to  whom  it  wsi 
impossible  to  afford  any  relief  withoul  the 
assiitanoe  of  a  large  body  of  men.  But  all  I 
have  descril)ed  since  the  anchors  were  let  go 
occurred  in  a  few  minutea. 

On  a  sudden,  the  frigate  heeled  over  to  itar* 
lioard,  and  at  the  same  time  a  sea  broke  over 
her  chesatree,  which  nearly  drowned  us  wbcfe 
we  were  clinging*  As  soon  as  the  pouring 
of  the  water  enabled  us  to  recover  our  i^ieeeh, 
**  She  has  parted,  Cross,  and  all  i«  o«ver  with 
us,""  said  L 

**  Yes»  Sir ;  as  sooH  as  she  strikes,  she  wiU 
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ip  in  ten  minutes.  We  must  not  stay 
here,  as  she  will  part  aniidahipti.^ 

I  felt  the  tnitli  of  the  ohscrvation,  and, 
waiting  until  a  heavy  sea  had  pojxsed  over  usi 
contrived  to  gain  the  after  ladtJer,  and  descend. 
As  soon  as  we  were  on  the  main-deck,  we 
crawled  to  the  cabin,  aiid  seated  cxirselves  by 
the  after  gun,  Cross  liaving  made  a  h^jld  on  to 
a  ring  bolt  for  us  with  his  silk  neck-handker- 
chief. 

There  were  many  men  in  the  cabin,  sdlently 
waiting  their  doom.  They  knew  that  all  was 
oirer^  that  nothing  could  be  done,  yel  tliey  utill 
contrived  to  touch  their  hats  respectfully  to  me 
as  I  passed. 

^  My  ladsv^  said  I,  m  soon  as  I  had  secured 
ny  hold,  "^  the  cables  have  parted,  and  the  skip 
will  strike  and  go  to  pieces  in  a  very  short 
Une;  recollect  that  the  oiatts  to  leeward  art" 
ycmr  best  chonceJ* 

Those  who  were  near  me  said,  "^^  Thank  you, 
Captain  Keene  ;'*  but  the  words  w^re  scarcely 
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out  of  their  mouths,  when  a  shock  pQ;sail 
tTlrmigh  the  whole  vessel,  and  commutiiaitdi 
itself  to  our  very  hearts.  The  ship  had  struck 
on  the  sand,  and  the  beams  and  timbers  had  not 
ceased  trembling  and  groanitig,  when  a  sei 
struck  her  larboard  broadside,  throwing  her 
over  on  her  beain^nd^,  so  that  the  starboard 
^ide  of  the  main-deck  and  the  giins  were  under 
water 

It  woidd  be  impossible  after  this  to  detail 
what  occurred  in  a  clear  and  oorrect  manner,  as 
the  noise  and  confusion  were  so  terrible.  At 
exery  sea  hurled  against  the  sides  of  the  vesaelt 
the  resistance  to  them  became  leas*  What  with 
the  crashing  of  the  beams,  the  breaking  up  of 
the  timbers,  and  the  guns  to  windwartl,  as  thdr 
fastenings  gave  way,  tumbling  with  a  tmnen* 
dous  crash  to  leeward,  and  passing  through  the 
i^hip^s  sides,  the  occasional  screams  mixed  with 
the  other  noise,  the  pouring,  dashing,  and  wash- 
ing of  the  waters,  the  scene  was  appalling.  At 
lasti  one  louder  cnah  than  any  of  the  former 
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announced  that  the  vessel  had  yielded  to  the 
leirific  force  of  the  waves,  and  had  parted 
amidships.  After  this  there  was  little  defence 
against  them,  even  where  we  were  clinging,  for 
the  waters  poured  in,  as  if  maddened  by  their 
success^  through  the  passage  tbrined  by  the  sepa* 
ration  of  the  vessel,  and  came  bounding  on,  as 
if  changing  their  direction  on  purpose  to  over- 
whelm us.  As  the  two  parts  of  the  vessel  were 
thrown  higher  up,  the  shocks  were  more  severe, 

^and  indeed  the  waves  appeared  to  have  more 
power  than  before,  in  consequence  of  their  being 
80  increased  in  weight  from  the  quantity  of 
^nd  which  was  mixed  up  with  them*  Another 
crash  *  the  sides  of  the  after  part  of  the  veflsel 
had  given  way,  and  the  heavy  guns,  disengaged, 
flew  to  leeward,  and  we  found  ourselves  without 

Iithelter  from  the  raging  waters. 
The  part  of  the  wreck  on  which  Cross  and  I 
were  sitting  was  so  completely  on   its   beam- 
ends,  that  the  deck  was  within  a  trifle  of  being 
perpendicular.     To  walk   was  impossible:    all 
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ihat  wr  could  do  was  to  slide  donn  into  tlw 
water  to  Icrward;  but  little  was  to  be  gauied  by 
dittl^  AB  there  was  no  egress*  We  therefore  re- 
rniuned  for  more  than  an  hour  m  the  ssoie 
pusition*  ivearkd  with  dinging^  and  the  cooti- 
uual  suAiication  wo  received  from  the  waves,  a$ 
they  deluged  us*  We  perceived  that  the  wrack 
was  gradually  settling  down  deeper  aod  deeper 
in  the  sand;  it  was  more  steady  in  conss- 
queooei  but  at  the  same  time  the  waTes  had 
more  power  over  the  upper  part;  and  bo  il 
proved  ;  fc»r  one  eDonnous  sea  ouoe  tji,  blowiog 
up  the  quarter-deck  over  our  beads^  teuing 
away  the  planking  and  timbers,  and  huiiing 
them  to  leeward*  This,  at  all  events^  set  us 
free,  although  it  expoaied  us  more  tlian  before; 
we  could  now  see  about  us,  tliat  is,  we  could  tee 
to  leeward,  and  Cross  iiointetl  out  to  me  the 
maiiimaal  toasuig  about  in  the  boilij3g  water, 
with  the  laain-'top,  now  buried^  and  now  rising 
out  clear.     I  nodded  tny  head  in  asseiit*    Uc 
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^  A  sign  to  say  that  be  would  go  first  after 
the  next  wave  had  passed  over  us. 

I  fouod  myself  abue,  aiid  as  soon  as  I  had 
detnd  my  eyes  of  the  saluwater^  I  perceived 
Cross  in  the  surge  to  leeward,  making  for  the 
floating  mast.  He  gained  it»  and  waved  his 
hand.  I  immediately  followed  him,  and,  after 
i  short  buffet,  gained  a  place  by  his  side,  just 
tiehind  the  main-top,  which  afforded  us  consider- 
able shelter  from  the  seas.  Indeed,  as  the  main- 
mast was  in  a  manner  anchored  by  the  lee 
rigging  to  the  wreck  of  the  vessel,  the  latter 
served  as  a  breakwater,  and  the  sea  was,  there* 
fore,  comparatively  smooth,  and  I  found  my 
position  infinitely  more  agreeable  than  when  I 
was  clinging  on  the  wreck.  I  could  now 
breathe  freely,  as  it  was  seldom  I  was  wholly 
under  water,  neither  was  it  necessary,  as  before, 
to  cling  for  your  life. 

On  looking  round  me,  I  found  that  about 
twenty  men  were  hanging  on  to  the  mast ;  many 
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of  them  appeared  quite  exhausted,  and  had 
not  strength  left  to  obtain  a  mate  fairouraUe 
berth.  The  position  taken  by  Cross  and  injrself 
was  very  secure,  being  between  the  main-top 
and  tht?  eat-harpings,  and  the  water  was  so 
warm,  that  we  did  not  feel  the  occaskml 
immersion  ;  five  other  men  were  close  to  us,  but 
not  a  word  was  said, — indeed*  hardly  a  recogni- 
tion exchanged.  At  that  time,  we  th< 
only  of  immediate  preservation,  and  had 
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CHAPTER   XXL 


The  night  was  now  coming  on  ;  the  rolling 
waves,  changed  from  the  yellow  tinge  given  by 
the  sand  to  green  and  then  to  purple;  at  last 
all  was  black  except  the  white  foaming  breakers- 
Exhausted  with  fatigue,  it  had  not  been  dark 
more  than  two  hours,  when  I  felt  an  irresiBt- 
ible  desire  to  sleep,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
I  did  slumber  in  this  [xjsition,  half  in  and  half 
out  of  the  water,  for  some  time,  for  when  I 
was  roused  up  by  losing  my  balance,  I  looked 
above  and  perceived  that  the  sky  was  clear, 
and  the  stars  shining  brightly.  I  then  looked 
around  me,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  water 
was  not  90  agitated  as  it  had  been ;  the  wind  too 
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had  uibndedy  its  nwring  had  ooMadi  altliou|^ 
it  still  whistled  itroiig. 

<«Cromr  nidi. 

^^Here  I  am,  Captain  Keenet  doae  under 
your  lee" 

*^The  gak  is  broke,  we  shall  have  fair 
weather  before  the  momiiig.'' 

*<  Yes,  Sir;  I  have  thought  so  some  time."* 

<<  Thank  God  Sat  his  mercy,  we  must  tnut 
that  he  will  not  leave  us  here  to  perish  miserably." 

^*  No,  I  ho|ie  not,""  replied  Cross ;  ^*  let  us 
trust  ill  him,  but  I  confess  I  vce  but  little 
chance." 

''So  have  many  others,  yet  tliey  liave  been 
saveil,  CrosH,^  replied  L 

**  Very  true.  Sir,"  replied  he :  "  I  wish  it 
woH  daylight.'*' 

We  had,  however,  three  or  four  hours  to 
wait,  but  during  that  time  the  wind  gradually 
subsided,  and  then  went  down  to  a  light  and 
Htful  breeze.  At  dawn  of  day  the  mast  rosr 
and  fell  with  the  swell  of  the  sea,  which  still 
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bcftired  after  the  late  comraotion,  but  without  any 
run  in  any  particular  directioti,  for  it  was  now 
calm.  I  had  Wn  id t ting  on  the  mast  with  my 
hack  against  the  futtock  shrouds ;  I  now  rose  up 
with  difficulty,  for  I  was  sorely  bruised,  and 
stood  upon  the  mast  clear  from  the  water,  to 
look  around  ine.  About  thirty  yards  from  us 
was  the  wreck  of  the  fore-mast  with  many  men 
clinging  to  it.  The  mizen-mast  had  broken 
adrift.  The  fore  part  of  the  frigate  was  several 
feet  above  water,  and  the  Ixjwsprit  sleeved  in  the 
air ;  of  the  after  part,  there  were  but  three  or 
four  broken  timbers  to  be  seen  clear  of  the 
water,  so  deep  liad  it  been  buried  in  the  sand. 

Cross  had  risen  on  liis  feet,  and  wsa  standing 
by  me,  when  we  were  hailed  from  tlie  wreck  of 
the  fore*mast,  **  Main- mast,  arhoy,** 

**  Halloo ! "  replied  Cross. 

**  Have  you  got  the  captain  on  board  ?" 

"  Yes''  replied  Bob  ;  '*  all  olive  and  hc«rty ;" 
a  faint  huzzah,  which  was  the  return,  affected 
me  sensibly.     That  my  men  should  think  of 
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me  when  in  such  a  position  was  aoolhing  tu 
my  feelings;  but  as  I  looked  at  them  on  the 
other  mast  and  those  around  me,  and  calcuUted 
that  there  could  not  be  more  than  forty  tmn 
left  out  of  such  a  noble  ship^s  company,  1  ^B 
could  have  wept  But  it  was  time  for  actioo :  ^i 
"  Cross,"'  said  I,  *'  now  that  it  is  calm,  I  tbuA 
we  shall  be  better  on  the  fore  part  of  the  frigite 
tliaii  here,  half  in  and  half  out  of  water.  The 
forecastle  is  still  remaining,  and  the  u^eaiber 
bulwarks  will  shelter  the  men ;  besides,  if  my 
vessels  should  come  in  sight,  we  should  nww 
easily  be  ^ible  to  make  signals,  and  to  attrtd 
their  attention*" 

"  Very  true.   Sir,**  replied  Cross ; 
there  are  many  men  here  who  cannot  hoM  oo 
much  longer,    we  must  try  if  we  camiot  hwl 
them  on   board.     Do  you    feel  strong  cfMXiglh 
to  swim  to  the  wreck  ?" 

''  Yes,  quite.  Cross." 

"  Then  we'U  start  together,  Sir,  and  «e  lw>r 
matters  are." 
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I. dropped  into  the  sea,  followed  by  Cross, 
and  as  the  distance  from  us  was  not  forty  yards, 
we  soon  gained  the  wreck  of  the  fore  part  of  the 
frigate ;  the  lee  gunnel  was  just  above  water ; 
we  clambered  over  it,  and  found  the  deck  still 
whole  ;  the  weather  portion  as  white  as  snow, 
and  quite  dry ;  we  gained  the  weather  bul- 
warks, and  looked  in  the  offing  in  case  there 
sliould  be  any  vessel,  but  we  could  see  no- 
thing. 

**  Now,  Sir,  we  had  better  hail,  and  tell  all 
those  who  can  swim  to  come  to  us," 

We  did  so,  and  six  men  &om  the  main-mast 
and  nine  from  the  fore-mast  soon  joined  us. 

"  Now,  my  lads,"  said  I,  "  we  must  look  after 
those  who  cannot  get  here,  and  try  to  save  them. 
Get  all  the  ends  of  ropes  from  the  belaying  pins, 
bend  them  on  one  to  another,  and  then  we  will 
return  and  make  the  men  fast,  and  you  shall 
haul  them  on  board*'' 

This  was  soon  done ;  Cross  and  I  took  the 
end  in  our  hands  and  swam  back  to  the  main^ 
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mast.  One  of  the  topmet),  with  a  broken  afQu 
was  the  fii^t  that  was  made  fast,  and  when  tir 
signal  was  given,  hauled  through  the  watrr  tn 
the  wreck ;  six  or  wmen  more  followed  in  ssc- 
cessioD.  Ti^x)  men  6wam  back  eTerr  timp  with 
the  n>pe,  and  accompanied  theme  wlio  wen! 
hauled  on  board,  that  they  might  ool  sink. 
There  were  many  moiie  hanging  t0  difliBRDt 
ports  of  the  main-mjist,  hut  on  eraminatioci  tbrv 
were  found  to  be  quite  dead.  We  tent  no 
board  all  that  shewed  any  syniptotiu  of  Hfe, 
and  then  we  swam  to  the  fore-mast,  and  amUd 
those  who  were  hanging  to  it.  In  about  twn 
hours,  our  taisk  was  completed,  and  we  rousttTRi 
twenty-«ix  men  on  the  wreck,  { 

We  were  glad  to  shelter  ourselves  under  tfe 
bulwark,  where  we  all  laid  huddled  up  ^ 
gcther;  hetate  noon,  most  of  the  poor  fetton 
had  forgotten  their  sufierings  in  a  sound  tlo^ 
Cross,  I,  and  the  man  with  the  bnikrn  UBt 
were  the  only  three  awake;  the  latter  ivms  in) 
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much  pain  to  find  repose,  and,  moreover,  suf- 
fered frora  extreme  thirst. 


A  breeze 


from  the  sotith- 


r  sprang 

ward,  which  cheered  our  spirits,  as  without 
wind  theiv  was  little  chance  of  receiving  any 
assistance.  Night  again  came  on,  and  the  men 
•till  slept.  Cross  and  I  laid  down,  and  were 
gUd  to  follow  their  eicample:  the  night  was 
cold 4  and  when  we  laid  down  we  did  not  yet 
feel  much  from  hunger  or  thirst,  but  when  the 
morning  dawned,  we  woke  in  tiuffering,  not 
from  hunger^  but  from  thirst.  Everybody 
cried  out  for  water.  I  tukl  the  men  that  talk- 
ing would  only  make  theoi  feel  it  more,  and 
advised  them  to  put  their  shirt-sleeves  in  their 
mouths,  and  suck  them,  and  then  I  climbed 
upon  the  bulwarks  to  see  if  there  was  any  thing 
in  sight.  I  knew  that  the  greatest  chance  was 
that  the  cutter  would  be  looking  after  us,  ^^tit, 
at  the  same  time,  it  was  not  very  likely  that  she 
would  come  so  near  to  the  sands. 

I  had  been   an   hour  on  the  gunnel,  when 
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Crogs  came  up  to  me.  ^*  It^'s  liankiog  up.  Sir* 
to  the  southward :  I  hope  we  are  DoC  gorag  to 
have  any  more  bad  weather.^ 

^'^  I  have  no  fear  of  a  gale»  although  we  nay 
have  thick  weather/'  replied  I  ;  '^  thai  would 
be  almost  as  bad  for  us,  as  we  should  perish  on 
the  wreck  before  we  are  discovered.^ 

**•  I  am  going  to  lower  myself  down  into  tlv 
galley,  Captain  Keene^  to  see  if  I  can  find  mmj 
thing;' 

"  I  fear  you  will  not  be  succcs&fol/*  rfplifd 
I,  **  for  the  coppers  and  ranges  are  aU 
away.^ 

«<  I  know  that,  Sir,  but  I  have  bem  tfaiiiki 
of  the  cook*s  closet  we  had  built  up  abofr  tlie 
bowsprit.     I  know  that  be  used  to  stow  aviffl 
many  things  diere^  and  perhaps  thrre  may  hr 
something.     I  believe  the  shortasi  way  will  It 
to  go  to  leeward »  and  swim  round  to  it. 

Cross  then  left  mc^  and  I  contuiaed  ta 
nut.     About  an  hour  afterwards  he  returar^ 
and  told  me  that  he  had  easily  opmcd  it  «^ 
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his  knife,  and  had  found  eight  or  nine  pounds 
of  raw  potatoes  and  a  bucketful  of  slush. 
**  We  are  not  hungry  enough  to  eat  this  now. 
Sir,  but  there  is  enough  to  keep  the  life  in  us 
all  for  three  or  four  days  at  least ;  that  is,  if  we 
cxiuld  get  water,  and  I  expect  we  shall  feel  the 
want  of  that  dreadfully  in  a  short  time.  I 
would  give  a  great  deal  if  I  could  only  find  a 
drop  to  give  that  poor  fellow  Anderson,  with 
his  broken  arm  ;  it  is  terribly  swelled,  and  he 
must  suffer  very  much/' 

**  Did  you  find  any  thing  in  the  closet  to 
put  water  into,  Cross,  in  case  we  should  gel 
any  r 

*'  Yes ;  tbere^s  two  or  three  kids,  and  some 
small  breakers,  Captain  Keene," 

**  Well,  then,  you  had  better  get  them  ready; 
for  those  clouds  rise  so  fast,  that  we  may  have 
rain  before  morning,  and  if  so,  we  must  not 
lose  the  chance/* 

Why,  it  does  look  like  raia,  Sir,**  replied 

VOL.  m;  V 
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CrcNui.     *^  ril  take  one  or  two  of  the  men  wii 
me  to  atsiftt  in  getting  theni  up." 

I  watched  the  homon  till  night  again 
in*     We  were  all  very  faint  and  dijttresaed 
watcr^  and  the  coal  of  the  evening  aomei 
relieved  us ;  the  breeze,  too,  was  fresh.     Tl 
men  hod  remained  quietly  in  the  ahade, 
had  advised  them  ;  but,  although  patteotf 
evidently  nufferetl   much.     Once   more 
attempted  to  forget  ouraelvea  in  repoae.     I 
aoundly  asleep,  when  I  was  woke  up  by  Cnm. 

'^  Captain  Keetie,  it  is  raidxig,  and  it  will 
soon  rain  much  harder;  now,  if  you  will  onJer 
the  men,  they  will  soon  collect  water  enough.*'  i 

**  Call  them  up  immediately,  Croaa;  we 
muat  not  lose  this  providential  8uocx>ur.  Ii 
may  save  aU  our  lives.** 

The  men  were  soon  on  the  alert:    the 
came  down  in  a  steady  shower;   and  aa 
as  they  were  wet  through,  they  took  off  their 
shirts,  and  dabbling  them  into  the  water  aft 
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it  ran  down  to  leeward,  squeezed  it  out  into 
their  mouths,  until  their  wants  were  satis- 
fied, and  then,  under  the  direction  of  Cross, 
oommenced  filling  the  three  breakers  and  four 
tubs  which  had  been  brought  up.  They  had 
time  to  fill  them,  and  to  spare,  for  the  rain 
continued  till  the  morning.  The  tubs  and 
breakers  were  securely  slung  under  the  fore* 
bitts  for  future  use,  and  they  then  continued 
to  drink  till  they  could  drink  no  more. 


X  2 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


The  sun  rate  and  duued  away  the  douds, 
and  the  heat  was  oTerpowering.  What  would 
have  been  our  situation  if  it  had  not  pleased 
heaven  to  refresh  us  ? 

The  consequence  of  their  thirst  being  ap- 
peased made  the  demand  for  food  imperative, 
and  a  raw  potatoe  was  given  to  each  man. 
The  day  passed,  and  so  did  a  third  and  fourth, 
and  our  hopes  began  to  fail  us,  when  at  day- 
light the  next  morning  I  spied  a  sail  to  the 
westward.  The  breeze  was  light,  but  the  vessel 
was  evidently  coming  down  towards  us,  and 
before  noon  we  made  it  out  to  be  the  cutter. 

We  then  sat  on  the  bulwarks  and  held  out  a 
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white  sliirt,  as  a  signal  to  attract  their  atten- 
tion. When  about  three  railes  from  us,  tfie 
cutter  rounded  to,  not  appearing  to  notice  us, 
and  for  two  hours  we  were  left  in  this  state 
of  maddening  anxiety  and  suspense,  when  at 
last  we  perceived  her  bowa  pay  off,  and  she 
again  stood  towards  us.  They  had  at  last 
seen  us,  and  as  soon  m  they  had  run  down 
to  within  three  cables*  length,  the  boat  was 
lowered  and  sent  to  take  us  off**  In  thret' 
trips  we  were  all  on  board,  and  devoutly 
thanked  heaven  for  our  preservation. 

The  lieutenant  of  the  cutter  said  that  at 
first  the  sun  prevented  his  seeing  us,  which 
I  l^elieve  was  the  fact;  but  he  acknowledgett 
that  he  had  no  idea  that  we  had  been  wrecked, 
although  he  thought  that  the  Dryad  was,  as 
he  had  seen  a  mast  floating,  and  sending  a  boat 
to  look  at  it,  found  her  name  on  the  cross-trees. 
We  were,  however,  too  much  exhausted  to 
enter  into  much  conversation.  As  soon  as  we 
had  been  supplied  with  food,  we  were  all  put 
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to  bed  in  thdr  hammocks ;  the  first  lieut 
resigned  his  fttanding  bed^pkce  to  me.     A  long 
sleep  recovered  me,  and  I  felt  little  the  worse 
for  what  I  had  suffered,  and  sat  down  to 
breakfast  at  oooii  on  the  following  daj  wit 
a  good  appetite.     The  cutter  had,  by  my  dircc-1 
tions,  ihaped  a  course  for  the  island  of  He 
land,  where  we  should  find  means  of  retumii 
to  England. 

^*  I  have  letters  for  you,   Captain  Keene,** 
said  the  lieutenant,  ^^  If  you  are  well  enough  toi 
read  them.'' 

**  Thank  you,  Mr.  D         ;  I  am  now  qii 
well,  and  will  be  happy  to  have  them*'* 

The  lieutenant  brought  me  a  large  packet, 
and  I  took  a  position  on  the  sofa  to  read  them 
comfortably  while  he  went  on  deck.  I  firstj 
opened  thoae  on  service— those,  of  course,  had 
little  interest  for  me,  now  that  I  had  lost  my 
ship— I  skimmed  them  over,  and  then  threw' 
them  on  the  table  one  after  anotlier.  There 
were  three  private  letters  from  England^  ooe  of  J 
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which  was  in  Lord  de  Versely's  hand-writing ; 
I  opened  it  first.  It  was  very  kind,  but  short, 
complaining  that  he  had  not  been  very  well 
lately.  The  second  was  from  my  mother,  I 
read  it ;  it  contained  noticing  of  importance ; 
and  then  I  took  up  the  third,  which  had  a 
black  seal.  I  opened  it ;  it  was  from  Mr.  War- 
den, acquainting  me  that  Lord  de  Versely  had 
expired  veiy  suddenly,  on  his  return  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  of  an  ossification  of  the  heart. 

In  my  weak  state  this  blow  was  too  much  for 
me,  and  I  fainted*  How  long  I  remained  in 
that  state  I  cannot  say ;  but  when  I  came  to  my 
senses  I  found  myself  stiU  down  in  the  cabin. 
I  rallied  as  well  as  I  couId»  but  it  was  some 
time  before  I  could  take  up  the  letter  again, 
and  finish  it.  He  stated  that  his  lordsliip  had 
left  me  all  his  personal  property,  which  was  all 
that  he  could  leave -*that  the  library  and  wines 
were  of  some  value,  and  that  there  would  be 
about  a  thousand  pounds  left  at  the  banker^s 
when  the  funeral  expenses  and  debts  had  been 
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paid.  "  Oh  !  if  he  could  but  have  left  me 
family  name  T  cried  T,  "  it  was  all  I  cavetc^l. 
father  I  my  kind  father  !  I  may  really  any, 
will  lament  your  loss  as  I  do  ?"  I  threw  mysdf 
on  the  pillow  of  the  sofa,  and  for  a  long  while 
shed  bitter  tears,  not  unmixed^  I  must  own;  br 
my  grief  at  his  death  was  increased  by  mj 
disappointment  in  having  for  ever  loet  the  gmt 
object  of  my  wi^es. 

The  lieutenant  of  the  cutter  canie  down 
the  cabin,  and  I  was  compelled  to  hide  mj' 
emotion.  I  complained  of  head-ocbe  and  weak- 
ness, and  collecting  the  letters,  I  again  laid  doim 
in  the  standing  bed-place,  and  drawing  the  cur* 
tains,  I  was  left  to  my  own  reflectKms.  Bui 
there  was  a  sad  tumult  in  my  mind,  I  could 
not  keep  my  ideas  upon  one  subject  for  a  mo- 
ment. 1  was  feverish  and  excited,  and  at  lant  mj 
head  was  so  painful,  that  I  could  think  no  mom 
Fortunately  exhaustion  threw  me  again  tutu 
a  sound  sleep;  and  I  did  not  wake  till  the  ont 
morning.     When  I  did,  I  Iiad  to  reeulleci  when 
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1  was»  and  what  had  happened.  I  knew  that 
there  was  something  drt^adful  which  had  oc- 
curred ;  again  it  flashed  into  my  memorv- 
Lrord  de  Verscly  was  dead,  I  groaned,  and  fell 
back  on  the  pillow. 

**  Are  you  very  ill,  Captain  Keene  ?"  said  a 
voice  close  to  me.  I  opened  the  curtains,  and 
perceived  that  it  was  Cross,  who  was  standing 
by  my  bedside. 

"  I  am  indeed,  Cross,  very  ill;  1  have  very 
bad  news.     Lord  de  Versely  is  dead/' 

**That  is  bad  news,  Sir,'*  replied  Cross — 
**very  bad  news,  worse  than  losing  the  frigate. 
But,  Captain  Keene,  we  naust  have  our  ups  and 
downs  in  this  world.  You  have  had  a  long  run 
of  good  fortune,  and  you  must  not  be  surprised 
at  a  change.  It  is  hard  to  lose  your  frigate  and 
your  father  at  the  same  time,  but  you  have  not 
lost  your  life,  which  is  a  great  mercy  to  be 
thankful  for,** 

I    turned   away,   for  my  heart  was  full    of 
bitlemess.      Cross,  perceiving  my  mood,    left 
n3 
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me,  and  I  remained  in  a  tstate  of  sullen  it 
dice,  never  rising  fiom  the  bed*plaoe  dnring 
the  remainder  of  the  time  that  I  was  oo  bomi* 

On  the  eeoond  day  we  arrived  si  Ileligplandt  ] 
and  I  was  requested  by  tlie  governor  to  take  up  ^ 
my  quarters  wirh  him,  until  an  opportunity 
occurred  for  my  return  to  Englaml.  My 
spiritR  were,  however,  so  niuch  weigfaad  down, 
that  I  could  not  rally.  I  brooded  over  my  misfbr* 
tunesy  and  1  thought  that  the  time  wa&  now 
come  when  I  was  to  meet  a  rcverae  of  the  proa* 
perity  which  1  had  so  long  enjoyed* 

The  sudden  death  of  Lord  de  Veraely,  at  the 
age  of  fifty^x,  left  me  without  a  patron,  and 
had  destroyed  all  my  hopes  centred  in  him. 
The  object  of  my  ambition  waa,  1  ootisidefed, 
for  ever  Imt  to  me.  There  was  now  no  diance 
of  my  being  acknowledged  as  a  member  of  bii 
family.  Then  the  loss  of  so  fine  a  fngale,  and 
such  a  noble  ship's  company.  That  I  should 
be  honourably  acquitted  by  a  court*martia]  1 
had  not  a  doubt,  but  1  had  no  chance  of  futuit 
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Cfliplojniieut :  for,  now  that  Lord  de  Versely  was 
dead^  I  had  no  one  to  support  my  claims.  My 
prospects,  therefore,  in  the  service  were  all  gone, 
as  well  as  the  visions  I  had  indulged  in.  [ 
dwelt  with  some  pleasure  upon  the  idea  that 
Lord  de  Versely  had  left  me  his  personal 
property — it  proved  his  regard ;  but  I  wanted 
his  family  name,  and  I  preferred  that  to  thou- 
sands per  annum.  The  second  day  after  u«r 
arrival^  Cross  called,  and  was  admitted.  He 
found  me  in  bad  spirits,  and  tried  all  he  could 
to  rouse  me.  At  last  he  said,  **  As  for  the  loss 
of  the  frigate.  Captain  Keene,  no  human 
endeavour  could  have  saved  her,  and  no  one 
could  have  done  his  duty  better  than  you  did, 
as  ibe  court-martial  will  prove;  but,  Sir,  I 
think  it  would  be  proper  just  now  to  shew  that 
your  zeal  for  the  ser\ice  h  as  strong  as  ever.*" 
**  And  how  am  I  to  do  that.  Cross  ?*^ 
**  Why,  Sir,  you  know  as  well  as  we  all 
doy  how  the  Frenchmen  are  going  to  the  wall ; 
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tlml  tliey  have  been  thraihi?d  out  of  Russia,  aiKl 
that    they    are    retreating   everywhere.       Th 
say  that  they  have  left  Hamburgh  and  I  under^ 
stand  that  the  guii*brigs  hcfre  an?  going  on  ml 
i'xpeditioo  from  this  island^  either    lo^^DofTDwj 
or  next  day^  to   storni   the  batteries  of  Cux* 
haven,  and  8o  create  a  diversion,  a%  they  call  ill 
— and  very  gcxxl  diversion  it  is— licking  tfaosej 
French    raacals.       Now,    Captain    Keene^   if  I 
may  take  the  lilxsrty  of  ^yitig  so,  would  it  noil 
be  a9  well  tu  take  as  many  of  your  men  as  arej 
alile  to  gu  and  join  the  fttormiog  party?     Muc 
better  than   sitting  here  all   day,   melaticholyJ 
and  dufng  mithing."^ 

**  It  a  the  first  I've  heard  of  ii«  Croaft;  are 
you  sure  you  are  correct  ?^  H 

**  How   should   you   hear   it,    Sir,    shut   up 

here,  and  setting  nobody  P  IV^  true  enough,  Sir; 

they  irere  telling  off  the  men  us  I  came  up,  and 

r  think  they  start  at  daylight  to-morrow/ 

''  Weill  Cro8S|  I  will  think  of  it^  and  let  you 


nd^ 
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know  my  decision  if  you  odl  here  in  half  an 
hour**' 

Cross  left  me,  and  I  was  still  undecided, 
when  the  governor  called  to  pay  me  a  visit. 
After  the  first  exchange  of  civilities,  I  a^ked 
him  if  the  report  was  true  that  there  was  an 
expedition  about  to  proceed  to  Cuxhaven.  His 
reply  was,  that  the  Russians  had  entered  Ham- 
burg, which  the  Frt*nch  had  evacuated  on  the 
eleventh,  and  that  the  French  garrisons  at 
Cuxhaven  were  reported  to  be  in  a  very  dis- 
tressed state,  and,  in  consequence,  the  Blazer 
and  another  gun-brig  were  about  to  proceed  to 
attack  the  forts. 

Hamburg!  thought  I ;  why,  Minnie  Vander- 
welt  is  at  Hamburg  with  her  father.  I  will  gu, 
and  try  if  I  cannot  get  to  Hamburg.  The 
remembrance  of  Minnie  gave  a  spur  to  my  ener- 
gies, and  created  a  new  stimulus,  I  then  told 
the  governor  that  I  had  a  few  men  doing  no- 
thing ;  that  I  would  Join  them  to  the  expedition, 


and  w?rve  kb  a  voluoteer*  The  Governor  ihankcd 
me  fur  my  zeal,  and  I  left  him  to  go  down  and 
commuuiaEite  my  iDtentiona  to  the  comomnding 
diieer  uf  the  gun-brig,  who  expressed  hims^f 
numt  hftppj  at  my  asdsta&ce  and  co-opemtioii. 
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CHAPTER   XXIIL 


A«%  neither  my  men  nor  I  had  any  luggage 
to  hamper  us — for  we  had  just  the  clothes  we 
stood  in— we  were  not  long  getting  ready*  We 
started  next  morning,  and  on  entering  the  river, 
found  that  the  French  hod  destroyed  their 
flotilla,  and  soon  afterwards  we  were  invited 
by  the  people  to  come  on  ah  ore,  and  take  pcift- 
sessioti  of  the  batteries  which  the  French  had 
evacuated.  I  remained  with  Cross  and  my 
men  on  shore  at  Cuxhaven,  while  the  brigs 
went  up  the  river,  in  pursuit  of  a  privateer 

After  a  day  or  two,  tired  of  inactivity,  and 
anxious  to  arrive  at  Hamburg,  I  proposed  to 
Cross  that  he  should  accompany  me^  whidi  he 
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cheerfully  acceded  to.    I  had  drawn  a  bill  b\ 
Hcligokndi   tKi   that  we  were   in    oo  want 
atoni*y»  and  we  act  off  on  our  ex  |jed]tioit.    \\ 
had  not,  however,  pnK!eeded  far,  before  we 
infiMrnied  that  the  road  to  Hamburg  wa5  so  fu 
of  French  troops,  scattered  alx>ut,  that  it  wouU 
be  imposiible  to  gain  the  city  without  we 
H  dltour.     As  we  knew  that  our  throats  woul 
be  cut  by  tbefit  diiorganisccd  jmrtic^  wefoUowe 
the  advice  given  to  us,  walking  from  village  tD 
village,  until  we  had  put  Hamburg  between 
and  the  river.     But  when  thcrr,  we  found  tin 
we  could  not  approach  the  itnpTial  city,  bud 
were  obligtil  to  direct  our  steps  more  inland 
At  tast,  we  beard  that  the  inhabitants  of  \l 
town  of  Lunenburg  had  risen,  and  driven  out 
the  French  garrison,  and  I  resolved  to  prucet*d 
there,  as  it  waa  more  advmble  than  Unng  con 
tinually  in  danger  of  being  picked  up  by  thi 
French  straggterii,  who  were  committing  evcrj 
enormity  that  could  be  imagined* 

We  arrived  safe ;  stated  who  we  werv  to  ih 
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authorities,  and  were  well  received  ;  but  we  h«d 
not  been  there  more  than  two  days,  when  the 
rejoicings  and  bragging  of  the  townVpeople,  on 
account  of  the  late  victory  over  the  French 
garriiion,  were  turned  to  consternation  by  the 
intelligence  that  Genera]  l^toraud  was  advanc* 
ing  with  a  considerable  force  to  re-take  the 
town*  The  panic  wa^  so  great,  that  all  idea  of 
defence  was  in  vain  ;  and  at  the  very  time  that 
I  was  entreating  them  to  make  a  stand,  the 
French  troops  poured  in,  and  two  cuirassiers 
galloped  up,  and  seized  upon  Cross  and  me. 
A  few  minutes  afterwards,  General  Moraud 
came  up,  and  inquired,  in  a  rough  tone,  who  we 
were-  1  replied  in  French,  that  we  were 
English  officers. 

"Take  them  away,''  said  he,  **and  secure 
them  well.  111  make  an  example  here  that 
sha'nH  be  forgotten,'' 

We  were  taken  to  the  guard^room,  where  we 
remainetl  shut  up  for  the  night<  The  next 
morning,  one  of  the  cuirassiers  looked  into  our 
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cell     I  askcci  him  whether  we  oMilfl  not  hi 
^tomething  to  eat.    *^  Cda  tie  vaut  pas  U  peine. 
Mon  ami,  vous  n'aurei  pas  le  temps  pour  U  di- 
yilhiin ;  dam  un  dctni-hetirc  voui  aerts  fusilldi.*' 

<«  May  I  atk  the  English  of  that.  Captaio 
Keene  r' replied  Ciw& 

**  Ye%  it  ia  very  picaaant.  He  aaya  that  it'i 
nut  worth  while  eating  any  thing,  aa  we  ^hall 
be  allot  in  half  an  hour,'* 

<*  Well,  I  suppoie  they'll  ahocH  tta  iirat,  and 
try  us  afterwanii,'*  replied  Croat*  *«  WonH  they 
give  ui  a  reatoti  ?^ 

**  I  suspect  not,  Crota;  I  wm  mrry  that  I 
have  got  yuu  into  thii  scimpe;  aa  for  royatlft 
I  care  little  alKJut  it," 

•*  I  am  sorry  for  [Kxir  Jane,  Sir/'  re|died  Citiit; 
^*  but  we  all  owe  Hcaveii  a  daaih,  and,  after  all, 
itV  not  worth  making  a  fuss  about/' 

Our  couvemation  mm  here  interrupted  by  a 
jmrty  of  French  soldiem,  who  opened  the  door 
and  ordered  us  to  follow  thein«  We  had  not 
hr  to  gO|  for  we  were  led  out  to  the  Giand 
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Place  before  the  prison,  where  we  found  tht- 
French  troops  drawn  up,  and  General  Moraud, 
with  his  officers  round  him,  standing  in  the 
centre.  At  twenty  yards*  distance,  and  sur- 
nmnded  by  the  troops,  which  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  three  hundred,  were  thirty  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  town^  pinioned,  and 
handkerchiefs  tied  over  their  eyes,  preparatory 
to  their  being  shot,  this  being  the  terrible  ex- 
ample that  the  governor  had  threatened. 

•*Look,  Cross,"  said  I,  **  what  a  handful  of 
men  these  Frenchmen  have  retaken  the  town 
with.  Why,  if  we  had  resisted)  we  might  hare 
laughed  at  them." 

**They  woD*t  laugh  any  more,  I  expect," 
replied  Bob. 

^  Mkm^  9BiA  the  corporal  to  us. 

•*  Where  ?'' replied  I, 

"  To  your  friends  there,**  replied  he,  pointing 
to  the  townVpeople  who  were  idx>ut  to  be 
shot. 
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•*  I  wish  to  Speak  to  llie  general,"  rcftied  I^ 
resisting. 

"  No»  no— you  must  go*** 

**  I  will  speak  to  the  general/  replied  I, 
pushing  the  corporal  on  one  sjde»  and  walking' 
to  where  the  general  was  standing. 

'*  Well/*  said  the  general,  fiercely. 

**  I  wish  to  know,  Sir/'  replied  I,  **hy  wliat 
law  you  are  guided  in  shooting  us.  We  are 
English  officers  here  on  duty  to  amst  against 
the  French,  and  at  the  most  can  only  be  pri- 
soners of  war.  Ujxin  what  grounds  do  ycHJ 
order  us  to  be  shot  ?** 

**  As  spies,'*  replied  the  general. 

**  I  am  no  spy,  Sir ;  I  am  a  poat-captatn 
the  English  navy,  who  joined  with  the  seamtn 
saved  frum  tlie  wreck  of  my  frigate  in  tb 
attack  ujx)n  Cuxhaven,  and  there  is  my  Iwat- 
swain,  who  came  up  with  me  to  go  to  Hiiitu 
burg.  At  all  events,  I  am  fully  ju^iSecl  in 
siding  against   the   French,   and   to   shoot  us 
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mUl  be  a  murder,  which  will  not  fail  to  be 
revenged.'* 

**  You  may  pass  yourself  off  as  the  captain 
of  a  frigate,  but  your  dress  disproves  it,  and 
1  have  better  information.  You  are  two  spies, 
and  smugglers,  and  therefore  you  will  be 
shot.'* 

'*  I  tell  you  before  all  your  officers  that  I  am 
Captain  Eeene,  of  the  Circe  frigate,  belonging 
to  His  Britannic  Majesty,  and  no  spy :  if  you 
cbooie  to  shooi  me  now,  I  leave  my  death  to  be 
revenged  by  my  country." 

At  this  moment,  an  officer  in  naval  unifortii 
TLtepped  forward  and  looked  me  in  the  face. 
**  General  Moraud/'  said  he,  "  what  that  officer 
says  is  true :  he  is  Captain  Keetie,  and  I  was 
prisoner  on  board  of  his  vessel,  and  I  also  know 
the  other  man  as  well.^ 

^*  Captain  Vangilt,  I  do  not  request  your  in* 
lerferetice,"  replied  the  generaL 

**  But,  general,  as  ed  officer  in  the  marine  of 
the  Emperor,  il  is  my  duly  to  state  to  you. 
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that  you  are  deodved,  and  that  this  officer  is 
the  person  that  he  states  himself  to  be.  )(e»> 
aieurar  continued  Captaij)  VaDgilt,  addresnng 
those  about  the  generalt  '^  I  asatire  you  it  is  true^ 
and  I  am  under  the  greatest  obligation  to  this 
officer,  for  his  kindneas  and  huxnaiuij  when  I 
waj*  his  priiioner.'* 

**  I  recognize  you  now»  Mr.  Vaogilt/*  replied 
I ;  '*  and  I  thank  you  for  your  evidence." 

<*  You  aee»  General,  he  knows  me  by  name ;  I 
must  demand  the  life  of  this  British  offiopr*** 

The  other  officers  then  spoke  to  the  genend. 
who  heard  all  they  had  to  say,  and  then,  with  a 
sardonic  grin,  repli^,  '^  Grentlemen,  he  may  be 
an  officer,  but  still  be  is  a  spy.*^ 

At  that  moment,  «n  orderly  came  up  oo 
borsebHck,  and  dismounting,  gave  a  note  to  the 
general  **  Sacre  bleu,**  cried  he ;  "  tlien  ire'U 
have  our  revenge  first  at  all  events^  Soldiers, 
take  these  two  men  and  put  them  in  the  centie 
with  the  others.'' 

Vangilt  pleaded  and  entreated  in  vain :  at  la^l, 
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in  his  rage,  he  called  the  general  <*  a  coward, 
and  a  madman/* 

**  Captain  Vangilt^  you  will  answer  that  at 
aome  other  time,"  replied  the  general :  "  at  pre- 
sent, we  will  carry  our  will  into  execution,^ 

"  Lead  them  away/"  Vangilt  then  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands,  and  all  the  other  officers 
shewed  signs  of  great  disgust. 

**  Farewell,  Vangilt,'*  said  I,  in  French;  "I 
thank  you  for  your  interference,  although  you 
have  not  succeeded  with  the  scoundrel,'' 

**  Take  them  away,"^  roared  the  general. 

At  that  moment,  the  report  of  musketry  was 
heard  in  dropping  shots. 

44  WeU,  if  ever  I  saw  such  a  bloody  villain,"* 
said  Cross.  **Take  that,  at  all  evenu/  continued 
Bob,  shying  his  hat  right  into  the  generars 
face.  "  I  only  wish  it  was  a  S^ixtunder,  you 
murdering  thief." 

The  rage  of  the  general  may  ei^ly  be 
imagined.  Once  more  he  gave  his  orders,  draw- 
ing bis  sword  in  a  menacing  way  at  his  own 
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soldiers,  who  now  forced  u&  towards  the  part 
of  the  square,  where  the  oth^  victinifl  were  col* 
lected.  As  soon  as  we  were  there,  they  wanted 
to  blind  our  eyesi  but  that  both  I  and  Bob 
|Kttitively  refused,  and  a  delay  was  created  by 
our  resistance.  The  musketry  waa  now  ap- 
proaching much  nearer,  and  a  few  seconds 
aflterwards  the  general  gave  the  ward  for  thcr 
|iaity  to  advance  who  wer&  to  execute  the 
sentence. 

The  other  prisoners  kneeled  down,  but  I  and 
Cro§s  would  not,  and  while  we  wefe  redstingf 
the  general  repeated  bis  order  to  fire ;  but  the 
men  were  confused  with  the  advance  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  impossibility  to  fire,  while 
Cross  and  1  not  only  resisted  the  soldiers,  but 
held  them  so  fast,  that,  had  the  party  fired,  they 
must  have  shot  them  as  well  as  us.  A  cry  to 
arms  was  given,  and  the  troops  all  wheeled 
roimd  in  front  to  repel  the  enemy.  A  loud 
hurrah  was  followed  by  an  inpouring  of  some 
hundred  Cossacks  with  their  long  spears,  who 
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in  a  few  seconds  charged  and  routed  the 
French,  who  retreated  in  the  greatest  confusion 
by  the  different  streets  which  led  into  the  Grand 
Place. 

**  Hurrah  !  we  are  saved,**  cried  Cross,  snatch- 
ing up  a  musket  that  had  been  dropped  by  a 
soldier ;  I  did  the  same,  and  pursued  the  retreat- 
ing French,  till  a  bullet  through  my  leg  put  a 
stop  to  my  progress.  I  called  to  Cross,  who 
came  to  my  assistance,  and  he  helped  me  back 
to  the  Grand  Place,  which  was  now  clear  of 
troops. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  CoBsacks  having  divided  and  gone  in 
pursuit  of  the  French,  I  pointed  out  to  Cros 
a  hotel,  and  requested  him  to  help  me  thete. 
As  we  crossed  the  square,  strewed  with  the 
dead  and  wounded,  we  passed  close  to  General 
Moraud,  who  was  breathing  his  last. 

**  See,  Cross,"'  said  I, "  there  is  retribution :  he 
intended  that  we  should  fall  where  he  now  lies.** 

The  general  recognized  us,  gave  a  heavy 
groan,  and  turning  on  his  back,  fell  dead. 

As  soon  as  I  gained  the  hotel,  I  was  taken  up 
into  a  room  and  made  as  comfortable  as  I  could 
he  until  my  wound  could  be  dressed. 
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**  Were  well  out  of  it  this  time,  Sir,""  said 
Cross. 

**  Yes,  indeecU  Bob  ;  this  has  indeed  been  a 
miraculous  preservation,  and  we  ought  to  thank 
Heaven  for  it.** 

**  Wiiy,  Captain  Kt^ne,  !  thought  just  now 
you  did  not  care  whether  you  hved  or  died." 

**No  more  I  did  at  that  time,  ^Cross;  hut 
when  we  are  so  wonderfully  preserved,  we  can- 
not think  but  that  we  are  preeerved  for  better 
things;  and  as  Providence  has  interfered,  it 
points  out  to  us  that  it  is  our  duty  to  live*"^ 

**  Well,  Fm  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  Sir* 
There"*s  all  the  troops  coming  back  :  what  queer- 
looking  chaps  they  are,  with  their  long  lances 
and  long  beards." 

"Yes;  they  are  Cossacks:  Ilusbian  irregu- 
lar cavalry,** 

'*  Irregular  enough,  I  don't  doubt;  but  they 
spitted  the  Frenchmen  nicely  ;  they  look  eawtct- 
ly  what  I  thought  the  Pope  of  Rome  was  like'* 

**  Cross,  call  the  master  of  the  hotel,  and  tell 
o  2 


hua  to  come  here,**  When  the  mao  came,  I 
dmted  him  to  let  the  commander  of  the  allied 
UliDopi  kliow  that  an  English  captain  wis 
WfittttSedt  atiJ  rt'qiiiivcl  surgical  asdstanee. 
The  master  of  tlie  hotel  went  to  th^  .bingo- 
mastery  who  was  one  of  those  who  had  been 
ordered  to  be  shot,  «id  the  bavgomaster,  who 
was  now  in  company  witb  the  RiMJan-eom- 
mander^  made  known  what  I  required*  ■  tls 
about  an  hour  a  surgeon  came,  and  my  wound 
was  dressed;  the  burgomaster  caUed  soon 
afterwards,  and  expressed  his  obligation  to  me; 
"  For,""  said  he,  "  if  you  had  not  created  the 
delay,  which  you  did  by  your  resistance,  it 
would  have  been  all  over  with  us  by  this  time."* 

"  You  have  to  thank  a  Dutch  naval  oflSca*, 
of  the  name  of  Vangilt,''  replied  I ;  "  it  is  he 
who  saved  us  all,  and  if  he  is  not  hurt,  you 
must  be  kind  to  him,  and  bring  him  to  me.  I 
will  get  him  his  parole,  if  he  is  a  prisoner. 
Will  you  see  to  it,  burgomaster  ?^ 

*^  I  will,"  replied  he,  ^*  as  soon  as  we  are  a 
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little  more  tranquil ;  but  what  with  fright  and 
cofifuaioti)  notie  of  us  know  what  we  are 
about*  You  were  right.  Sir,  in  persuading  us 
to  defend  ourselves ;  we  might  easily  have 
beaten  off  the  small  force  of  General  Moruiiti, 
but  we  thought  he  had  ten  thousand  men,  at 
kist.  We  will  do  better  another  time,  but  the 
French  are  now  in  full  retre^it  every  where.*' 

That  nighty  after  dusk,  Captain  Vangilt  came 
into  my  room  :  he  had  been  a  prisoner,  but  the 
burgomaster  made  inquiries,  and  let  him  out, 
which,  as  chief  magistrate,  be  had  the  power  to 
do.  Vangilt  embraced  me  with  much  warmth, 
sod  expressed  his  regret  that  he  could  not  per- 
suade that  wretch,  Moraud,  from  his  murderous 
intentions. 

"  It  came  to  the  same  thing,  Vangilt ;  I  owe 
you  roy  life,  for  if  you  had  not  created  the 
delay,  we  should  have  been  shot,*^ 

"  That's  true,"  replied  he.  **  How  fortunate 
it  was,  that,  as  my  sc^iiadron  of  gun-boats  were 
destroyed,   I  consented   to  join   Momud  with 
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what  mm  I  could  collect,  to  lyrprise  the 
Are  you  badly  wounded  ?^ 

**  No^  not  seriously,  I  believe  *  I  hope  to  he 
able  to  get  to  Hamburg  in  a  few  days  * 

«'  Ok,f^i  ud  Itiiiifi^  hf^bmfmJ^m 
stiU  umDtftkd/*    fii^  iiioa  if  Wf^amk 

this  reply.  ' 

^*  I  must  ask  for  your  parok,  Vangilt,  and 
then  you  can  go  to  Hamburg  with  usJ** 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  he ;  "  for  we 
are  tired  of  war,  and  as  Tm  a  Dutdiman  and 
not  a  Frenchman,  I  care  little  for  the  reverses 
we  have  met  with  ;  kll  I  hope  is,'  that  Holland 
may  become  a  kingdom  again,  and  not  a 
French  state,  as  it  is  now."^ 

The  next  day  I  was  visited  by  the  Russian 
commandant,  who  very  willingly  granted  me 
tlie  parole  of  Vangilt.  In  a  week  I  was  well 
enough  to  travel  by  slow  journeys  to  Ham- 
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burg,  lying  oo  inattrasses  in  a  small  covered 
waggon,  and  escorted  bjr  Cross  and  Vangilt. 
A  few  hours  before  my  arrivalt  Vangilt  wt-nt 
ahead  to  give  notice  of  mj  coining,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  second  day  I  found  myself 
in  a  luxurious  chamber,  with  every  comfort,  in 
the  company  of  Mr,  V^aiidFrwelt,  and  with  the 
beaming  eyes  of  Minnie  watching  over  mv. 

The  report  of  Minnie's  beauty  was  fully 
warranted.  When  she  first  made  her  appearanre, 
the  effect  upon  me  was  quite  electrical :  her 
ttyle  was  radiant^  and  almost  dazzHng^ — a  »omt*. 
thing  you  did  not  expect  to  find  in  the  human 
countenance.  Their  reception  of  me  was  all 
that  I  could  desire;  their  affection  shewn  to- 
wards me,  their  anxiety  about  my  wound,  and 
joy  at  once  more  having  me  under  their  roof, 
proved  that  I  had  not  been  forgotten*  After  a 
short  time,  Vangilt  left  the  room,  and  I  re- 
mained on  the  aofa,  one  hand  in  the  grasp  of 
Mr,  Vanderwelt,  the  other  holding  the  not  un» 
willing  one  of  Minnie.     That  evening  1  made 
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known  to  than  all  that  had  taken  place  sino^ 
I  hat  wrote  to  them,  winding  up  with  the  lorn 
of  my  fngate»  the  death  of  Lard  de  Vcndy^ 
and  my  subsequent  capture  and  rescue. 

^  And  so  it  was  in  attempting  to  come  and 
see  us  that  you  were  wounded  and  nearly  mur- 
defed?** 

"  Yes,  Minnie ;  I  had  long  been  anxious  to 
see  you,  and  could  not  hdp  availing  myadf  of 
the  first  opportunity.^ 

^*  Thank  God,  you  are  here  at  last,^  said 
Mr.  Yanderwelt,  "  and  that  there  is  now  every 
prospect  of  a  conclusion  to  the  war.*" 

"  And  you  won't  go  to  sea  any  more — will 
you,  Percival  ?""  said  Minnie. 

"  They  won  t  give  me  a  ship,  Minnie,  after 
having  lost  the  one  I  commanded ;  to  be  unfor- 
tunate is  to  be  guilty,  in  those  who  have  no 
interest." 

"Fm  very  glad  to  hear  it;  then  you'll  re- 
main quietly  on  shore,  and  you  will  come  and 
see  us.*" 
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As  I  had  been  rendered  feverish  by  travel- 
ling, and  my  wound  was  a  little  angry,  as 
soon  as  it  was  dressed  for  the  night,  they  left 
me  to  repose ;  but  that  I  could  not — the  form 
of  Minnie  haunted  me ;  to  sleep  was  impossible, 
and  I  lay  thinking  of  her  till  day  dawned. 
The  fact  was,  that  I  was  for  the  first  time  in 
love,  and  that  in  no  small  degree — before  morn- 
ing I  was  desperately  so.  Indeed,  there  was 
excuse  sufficient,  for  Minnie  was  as  winning  in 
her  manners  as  she  was  lovely  in  her  person, 
and  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  at  hearing  from 
Vangilt  of  the  numerous  suitors  for  her  hand. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


Ths  -tat  moming  I  was  pale  and  frvcitth, 
whidi  they  obseired  with  ocmoeni.  Ifiimie 
was  sitting  by  me,  and  Mr.  Vanderwdt  bad  left 
the  room,  when  she  said,  ^  How  yery  pale  you 
are,  and  your  hand  is  so  hot ;  I  wish  the  doctor 
would  come.^ 

^*  I  could  not  sleep  last  night,  Minnie— and 
it  was  all  your  fault." 

«  My  fault !" 

**  Yes,  your  £EUilt ;  for  I  could  not  sleep  for 
thinking  of  you ;  I  thought  you  were  looking 
at  me  as  you  do  now  the  whole  night.**" 

Minnie  blushed,  and  I  kissed  her  hand. 

As  soon  as  my  wound  was  dressed,  I  re- 
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qaested  writing  materials^  and  wrote  to  the 
Admiralty^  giving  an  account  of  what  had 
occurred  since  !  quitted  Heligoland  (I  had 
written  to  inform  them  of  the  loss  of  the  frigate 
when  I  was  on  the  island).  1  stated  in  my 
despatches  that  my  wound  would  proimbly 
confine  me  for  sonic  w^eks,  but  as  soon  as  I  was 
able  to  be  moved,  I  should  return  to  England 
to  await  their  orders*  I  also  wrote  to  my 
mother  and  Mr.  Wartlen.  I  informed  the 
latter  of  what  had  passed,  and  the  delay  which 
would  be  occasioned  by  my  wound,  and  re- 
quested him  to  write  to  me  more  fully  as  to  the 
death  of  Lord  de  Versely,  and  any  other  par- 
ticulars M'hich  might  interest  me. 

Having  sealed  these  despatches,  and  entrusted 
them  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Vanderwdt,  my  mind 
was  relieved,  and  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
think  of  and  talk  to  Minnie.  That  my 
progress  in  ber  affections  was  rapid,  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  her  attocliment  to  me  having 
commenced  so  early;   and   as  her  father 


it  Xamifm  letter  to  wmy 
vkit  kid  becB  the  object  of  mj  mm- 
tbniQgk  life,  and  1k>w  gmt   was  way 
SI  mr  kopo  bong  overtkrovn 
hf  tke  d»tfa  of  kis  lufdslupL 

^Uj  dnr  PefOTi^"  aid  oU  Mr.  Ynder- 
vrit,  after  I  kad  cDoduded  aj  iiairattTe,  ^  jon 
kanrr  bccB  jnanuaag  a  shadov,  aitkoa^  tke 
pamdt  has  calkd  fiortk  all  joor  cnargks,  aid 
kd  to  jour  adTiaccmenL  Yoo  hare  tke 
You  have  weahh  SDMse  thai  soft- 
at,  tar  jaa  ka>v  hov  ikk  I  aaa.  Yoa 
hare  repotadoB,  wfaidi  is  better  than  wealdk 
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and  you  have  now,  I  trust,  a  fair  prospect  of 
domestic  Iiappiness^  for  Minnie  will  be  as  good 
a  wife  as  she  has  been  a  daughter.  What,  then, 
do  you  desire  ?  A  name.  And  what  is  that  ? 
Nothing.  If  you  do  not  like  your  present 
tiame^  from  its  association  with  your  putative 
father  of  low  origin,  change  it  to  mine*  Vou 
will  receive  the  fortune  of  an  heiress,  which  will 
fiiliy  warrant  your  so  doing.  At  all  events,  let 
oot  your  pride  stand  in  the  way  of  your  happi- 
SS8.  We  cannot  expect  every  thing  in  this 
world.  You  have  much  to  be  thankful  to 
Heaven  for,  and  you  must  not  repine  because 
you  cannot  obtain  all,'' 

**  I  have  so  ardently  desired  it  all  my  life ; 
it  has  been  the  sole  object  of  my  ambition,"^ 
teplied  I,  **  and  I  cannot  but  severely  fed  the 
disapfiointment/' 

**  Granted  ;  but  you  must  bear  the  disap- 
pointment, or  rather  you  must  forget  it ;  regret 
fur  what  cannot  be  obtained  is  not  only  unavail- 
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tug,  but  I  may  say^  il  ii  ainfuL  You  Iitve 
much  lo  thank  God  far."* 

**  1  have  indeed.  Sir,"*  replied  I,  aa  I  kmei 
hb  daughter,  **  and  I  will  not  repine.  I  will 
tike  your  name  when  you  give  me  Minnie^  and 
I  will  think  no  more  about  that  of  Delmar**" 

AfttT  this  conversation,  the  subject  waa  not 
renewed.  I  felt  too  happy  witli  MtnnieV  love 
to  care  much  about  any  thing  else;  my  aro- 
bitioR  melted  away  before  it,  and  I  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  I  might  embrace  her 
aa  my  own. 

My  wound  healed  rapidly ;  I  had  been  a 
month  At  Ifiinihurg,  and  waa  able  to  luop 
about  a  little,  when  one  day,  Cross  came  in 
with  a  packet  of  letters  from  England. 

There  waa  one  from  the  Admiralty,  acknow- 
ledging the  receipt  of  my  two  letters,  one 
announcing  the  loss  of  tlie  Circe,  and  the  other 
my  auliaequent  adventuren,  dtsaiing  me  lo 
come  home  as  soon  as  my  wound  would  permit 
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niej  to  have  the  cauee  of  the  loss  of  the  Circe 
investigated  by  a  court-martiul ;  that  of  course  : 
one  firora  my  mother,  thanking  Heaven  that  I 
had  escaped  so  many  dangers  with  only  a  bullet 
in  my  leg,  and  stating  her  intention  of  going 
up  to  the  town  to  see  me  as  soon  as  she  heard 
of  my  arrival ;  the  third  was  a  voluminous 
epistle  from  Mr,  Wartlen#  which  i  shall  give 
to  the  reader  in  his  own  words. 

**  My  dear  Captain  Keene, — I  received  your 
two  letters,  the  first,  acquainting  me  with  your 
miraculous  preservation  after  the  loss  of  your 
frigate,  and  the  other  with  your  sub^uent 
adventures  on  terra  Jirma,  You  appear  to  me 
to  have  a  charmed  life,  and  as  there  is  now  every 
prospect  of  a  speedy  termination  to  this  long 
and  devastating  war,  I  hope  you  will  live  many 
days.  I  did  not  enter  into  many  particulars 
as  to  Lord  de  Versely's  death,  as  it  was  so 
sudden ;  the  property  left  you  is  not  perhaps 
of  so  much  value  in  itself,  aa  it  is  as  a  mark 
of  his  regard  and  esteem^     Nevertlieless,  if  ever 


flit  dowQ  qtiwilj  and  lake  a  wife,  ytm  wjU 
tlittt  It  will  save  jmj  a  few  thousands  m 
and  decomting;  the  pUt«^  pictiinis, 
olgccU  d$  mriu^  as  thef  ««  tenaed, 
mtOj  ndoabl^  and  I  know  that  yon  iraB  not 
paiPl  with  tlKfli,  beqaeathcd  at  thqr  ^>^^  bocD 
tgr  jour  firknd  and  pation. 

^^I  nyst  now  icfier  to  partieolara  of  bkm 
noaacqiwnct  Tonfaiow  tliat»aaak{pdad¥i8er$ 
mj  lipe  are  supposed  to  be  sealed^  and  they 
would  have  remained  so  now,  had  it  not  been 
that  circumstances  have  occurred  wliich  warrant 
m J  disclosure ;  indeed,  I  may  say  that  I  have 
permission  to  speak  pUdoIy,  as  you  have  to 
repel  charges  against  you  which,  if  not  dis- 
proved, may  seriously  affect  your  future  in^ 
terests.  Know,  then,  that  when  you  were  last 
at  Madeline  Hall,  I  was  sent  for  to  draw  up 
the  will  of  the  Honourable  Miss  Delmar,  and 
I  then  discovered  that  the  will  which  had  been 
made  in  favour  of  Lord  de  Versely,  to  whom 
Miss  Delmar  had  left  every  thing,  was  by  his 
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express  desire  to  be  altered  in  your  favour  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  secret  of  your  birth  was 
coDtided  to  me.  You  will  see,  therefore,  that 
Lord  de  Versely  did  not  neglect  your  interests. 
The  Be  Versely  property  he  could  not  leave 
you,  but  he  did  what  he  could  in  your 
favour.  This  will  was  signed,  sealed,  and  at- 
testefl,  and  is  now  in  my  possession  ;  and  as  the 
old  lady  is  very  shakey,  and  something  ap- 
proaching to  imbecile,  I  considered  that  in 
a  short  time  I  should  have  to  congratulate 
you  upon  your  succession  to  this  fine  property, 
which  is  a  clear  £'8,000  per  annum* 

**  You  must  also  know,  that  Colonel  Del- 
mar,  whom  you  also  met  here,  and  who  accom- 
panied you  to  Portsmouth,  has  always  hoped 
that  he  would  be  the  heir  of  the  old  lady ;  and, 
indeed,  had  you  not  stepped  in,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  eventually  such  would  have  been  the 
case.  It  appears  that  he  has,  by  some  means, 
discovered  that  you  have  ousted  him,  and  since 
you  sailed  he  has  returned  to  Madeline  Hall, 
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and  has  mi  unsettled  the  oM  bdy,  by 
that  ycm  are  an  icnpostor  and  no  relation 
bltxKi,   ittal  she  has  gi^en  me  instnictiaQt 
make   a  new   will   in  bis   labour.      By  what 
maui  be  hai  prevailed  upon  ber«  I  camiQC  ttll^| 
Ibe  dikf  support  of  liis  aaseittoii  reala 
iooie  letters,  which  he  baa  litbiEr  i 
obtabed  or  forged,  writlaD  by  your  i 
addmaed  to  you.     Now,  that  your  matbcr  has , 
been  sttppoaed  to  he  dead  many  years,  I 
wdlt  for  Lord  de  Vcrsely  told  me   aa 
old  lady  baa  shewn  me  tbese  letters,  wbkfa  gkt- 
tainly  apfjear  authentic ;  and  she  says,  that  if 
you  have  deceived  her  and  Lord  de  Veraelj  as 
to  your  motherV  death,  you  hare  deoesved 
in  every  thing  else,  and  that  she  does  not  now' 
believe  that  you  are  the  son  of  btr  iKpheWj^ 
As  I  hinted  beforet  the  old  lady  is  almoat  in  I 
dotage,  and  cannot  well  be  reasoned  with,  fo 
she  is  very  positive*     I  argued  as  long  as  1 
could  with  her,  but  in  vain.     At  last  she  con- 
sented to  stop  proceedings  until  I  heard  from 
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you,  saying,  '  If  I  can  have  any  proof  under 
my  nephew's  own  hand  that  Percival  is  his 
son,  I  will  be  content,  but  without  that  I  sign 
the  new  will' 

**  Such  is  the  state  of  affairs,  that  you  have 
little  chance  if  such  a  document  cannot  be  pro- 
duoed,  I  feel  certain  ;  at  all  events,  I  have 
gmned  delay,  which  we  lawyers  always  aim  at. 
I  only  wish  the  old  lady  would  take  a  sudden 
departure,  and  leave  the  question  as  unsettled 
as  it  is.  Had  Lord  de  Versely  not  been  so 
suddenly  called  away^  this  would  never  have 
happened  ;  as  it  is,  we  must  make  the  best  fight 
we  can*  At  piieseDt*  the  colonel  has  it  all  his 
own  way.  Pray  write  immediately,  and  ex- 
plain as  much  as  you  can  of  this  strange  affair, 
and  let  me  know  what  steps  you  think  it  advis- 
able to  be  taken. 

**  Yours  very  truly, 

"  F.  Warden" 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Thb  receipt  of  thif  letter  was  extremdy  mor- 
tifying to  me.  I  could  not  bdp  feeling,  that  if 
I  lost  the  fine  property  which  had  been  intend- 
ed for  me,  I  lost  it  chiefly  by  the  deceit  prac- 
tised relative  to  my  mother^s  supposed  death, 
and  that  if  I  did  lose  the  estate  in  consequence, 
it  was  a  proper  punishment.  At  the  same  time, 
I  felt  not  a  little  indignant  at  the  conduct  of 
Colonel  Delmar.  I  now  understood  why  it 
was  that  he  was  talking  with  Mr.  Warden's 
clerk  when  I  passed  by  them,  and  I  also  felt 
c*ertain  that  he  must  have  taken  advantage  of 
my  situation  at  Portsmouth,  and  have  opened 
my  desk,  and  stolen  the  letters  from  my  mother. 
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■  For  this  I  resolved  to  call  him  to  accoont. 
H  under  any  circitmstances  (that  is,  whether  he  or 
H  I  became  the  heir  to  the  old  lady),  as  soon  as  I 
could  fall  in  with  him.  Althou^jh  I  was  far 
from  despising  the  property  which  I  was  now 
likely  to  lose,  yet  I  was  more  actuated  in  my 
wish  to  regain  it  by  my  enmity  towards  him, 
and  I  immediately  reeolved  upon  what  I  would 
da 

As  I  was  still  unfit  to  travel,  and»  moreover, 
was  resolved  not  to  leave  Hamburg  without 
Minnie  as  my  wife,  I  sent  for  Cross,  and 
telling  him,  in  few  words,  what  had  taken 
place,  asked  him  if  he  would  immediately  start 
for  Englanclj  which  he  gladly  consenletl  to  do. 
The  old  lady  requires,  it  seems,  proof  from  Lord 
de  Versely's  own  hand,  that  I  am  his  son; 
fortunatelyj  that  is  in  my  power  to  give ;  so  do 
you  take  this»  and  as  soon  as  you  arrive  in 
England,  make  all  haste  to  Mr.  Warden'^s,  and 
put  it  into  his  own  hands.  I  then  took  off  the 
seal-skin  pouch   containing  Lord  de  Versely's 
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letter  to  mj  mother,  and  confiiled  it  to  his  care. 
At  the  same  time^  I  wrote  a  loiig  letter  to  Mr. 
Warden^  explaining  m  far  m  I  oould  the  wtemm 
which  the  colooel  had  used  to  get  pooearioa  of 
the  lellfn,  and  the  reuon  which  iadooed  me  to 
make  his  Icnxb^rp  fadievc  that  my  mother  wii;^ 
dead.  I  did  not  attempt  to  extenuate  my  oon* 
duct;  cm  tlic  contrary,  I  sererely  Uanied mjtrif 
for  my  deoeption,  and  acknowledged  that  if  I 
lost  the  estate,  it  was  nothing  more  than  I 
tieaerved. 

CroM  made  all  baste»  and  sailed  the  neat 
morning.  Having  put  this  affair  in  train,  I  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  gire  all  my  thoughts  to 
]^Iinnic.  In  another  fiirtnight  I  was  completely 
recovered,  and  tlien  I  mentioned  to  jMr.  Vander- 
welt  my  anxiety  that  the  marriage  sliould  take 
place.  No  difficulties  were  raised,  and  il  wia 
settled  Uiat  on  that  day  week  I  should  lend  my 
Minnie  to  the  altar.  I  thought  that  the  wrtk 
would  never  expire,  but,  like  all  other  weeks,  it 
died  a  natural  death  at  hut,  and  we  were  united. 
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Tlie  fii^  was  over,  the  company  had  all  left 
us,  and  we  were  again  alone,  and  I  held  my 
dearest  Mmnic  in  my  arms,  when  Mr*  Van* 
derwelt  broiigiit  me  in  a  letter  from  England. 
It  wo*  from  Mr,  Warden,  and  I  hastily 
opened  it ;  Minnie  shared  my  impatience,  and 
read  over  my  shoulder;  the  contents  were  as 
follows: — 

**  My  dear  Captain  Keene, — Most  fortunate 
it  was  for  you,  that  you  have  preserve  that 
letter,  but  I  must  not  anticipate.  On  re- 
ceh^ng  it  from  Cros?,  I  immediately  went 
with  it  to  the  old  lady  and  presented  it  to 
her;  I  did  more,  I  read  over  your  letter  in 
which  you  stated  your  reasons  for  making 
Lord  de  Versely  believe  that  your  mother 
was  dead.  The  old  latJy,  who  is  now  very 
far  gone  in  her  intellect,  could  hardly  un- 
derstand me.  However,  her  nephew**  hand* 
writing  roused  her  up  a  littlet  and  she  sud, 
<Wdl,  well — I  see— I  must  think  about  it, 
I  won*t  decide :   I  must  hear  what  the  colonel 
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sajsw^  Now  this  h  what  I  did  not  wish  her  I0 
da ;  but  she  was  positive^  and  I  was  obliged  to 
letLve  her.  The  colond  was  tent  for,  but  I  do 
Dot  know  what  the  result  was,  or  rather  aught 
have  been,  as  fortune  stood  your  friend  in  a 
most  unexpected  way. 


As  I 


I 


ved 


went  out, 

arrive  in  a  poMt-chaise.  One  of  thein  appeared 
very  ill  and  feeble,  hardly  able  to  walk  up  the 
»teps.  Tliey  inquired  for  Colonel  Delmar,  aad 
were  diewn  into  a  sitting-room  until  he  came 
out  of  Mrs*  DelmarV  apartment.  I  saw  htm 
come  out ;  and  there  was  so  much  satisfaction 
in  his  counteiiancey  that  I  felt  sure  that  he  had 
gained  over  the  old  lady.  And  I  went  bomr, 
resolving  that  I  would  bum  the  new  will  which 
had  not  l>een  signed,  if  it  were  only  to  gain  the 
delay  of  having  to  make  it  over  agsun.  But 
the  next  morning  an  express  arri%'ed  for  me 
to  go  immediately  to  the  Hall.  I  did  so ;  but 
I  did  not  take  the  new  will  with  me,  as  I 
felt  certain   thai  if  I  bad  so   done,  it  would 
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have  lH*rti  signed  tliat  day.  Hut  I  wa&  mis- 
taken :  I  had  l»een  sent  for  on  account  of  tlie 
death  of  Colonel  Del  mar,  who  had  that  morn- 
ing fallen  in  a  duel  with  Major  Stapleton,  the 
officer  who  fought  with  you*  It  appears  that 
Captain  Green  had  informed  the  major  of  the 
language  used  by  the  colonel  when  Major  S. 
was  supposed  to  be  dead ;  and  that  the  ma- 
jor, w^ho  has  been  very  ill  ever  since^  only 
waited  till  he  waji  able  to  stand  to  demand 
aatisfaction  of  the  colonel.  It  was  the  major 
with  his  friend  whom  I  met  as  I  left  the  Hall 
the  day  before.  They  fought  at  daylight,  and 
both  fell  The  major,  however,  lived  long 
enough  to  acknowledge  that  the  duel  with  you 
bad  been  an  arranged  thing  between  him  and 
the  colonel,  that  you  might  be  put  out  of  the 
way,  after  the  information  the  colonel  had  re- 
ceived from  my  clerk,  and  that  the  colonel 
was  to  have  rewarded  him  handR>mely  if  he 
bad  sent  you  into  the  other  world.  I  suspect 
after  this,  that  the  fowling-piece  going  off  in 
VOL.  III.  r 
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tht  cover  WM  not  quite  to  aoddental  m  vw 
•uppoted.  HowercTt  the  ooIoubI  {■  out  of  your 
wey  now,  and  the  old  hdy  bee  recetved  audi  a 
ahoclu  that  there  ia  no  fear  of  her  altering  the 
will ;  indeed,  if  ahe  attempted  it,  I  doubt  if  it 
would  be  valid,  aa  ahe  ia  now  quite  gpne  in  her 
intellect  I  havc^  therefore,  deatroyed  the  one 
not  signed,  and  have  no  doubt  but  that  in  a 
very  few  weeka  I  may  have  to  congratulate 
you  upon  your  aucceasion  to  this  property.  I 
think  that  the  sooner  you  can  come  home  the 
better,  and  I  advise  you  to  take  up  your 
quarters  at  Madeline  Hall,  for  possession  is  nine 
points  of  the  law,  and  you  can  keep  off  all 
trespassers. 

"  Yours  most  truly, 

"  F.  Warden.'' 

^'  Well,  Minnie,  dearest,  I  may  congratulate 
you,  I  believe,  as  the  lady  of  Madeline  HaH,"" 
said  I,  folding  up  the  letter. 
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**Ye8,   Percival,   but  there  is  a  postscript 
overleaf,  which  you  have  not  read.^ 
I  turned  back  to  the  letter. 

*^  P.S.  I  quite  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  there 
is  a  condition  attached  to  your  taking  possessicm 
of  the  property,  which,  as  it  was  at  the  par- 
ticular request  of  Lord  de  Versely,  I  presume 
you  will  not  object  to,  which  is — that  you 
assume  the  arms  and  name  of  Delmar." 
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